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From the Editor’s Desk 


URING the years that we have attended the Intichiuma Ceremony that 

is called, in our own vernacular, the Annual Meeting, we have heard 
repeated debate about the proper function of the ANTHROPOLOGIST and the 
character that its articles should have. There is a reasonable area for disagree- 
ment here, and reasonable and quiet men have at times waxed both hot and 
eloquent on the subject. While we can offer no final answer to this constant 
and vexing problem, we must in practical fact arrive at some working prin- 
ciples. 

As we see it, the problem derives fundamentally from the fact that anthro- 
pology has been subject to the acculturational influences of the modern world; 
that our discipline, which has always been a broad and generalizing one, has 
increasingly been subjected to the pressures of specialization. Most of us are 
no longer anthropologists in the old sense; few of us control, let alone contribute 
to, the data of more than one of the several specialties in our field. We are 
rather archeologists or linguists, specialists in human genetics, primitive law, 
or some other particular aspect of the human scene. And with this growing 
specialization our clan has split into many lineages. Some of these are larger 
than was our parent clan but a few years ago. The loyalty to the lineage fre- 
quently outweighs the sentiment that binds us to the clan; there is a tendency 
to see the broader group as a loose phratry—no more, to change the figure, 
than a holding company. 

Despite this view that anthropology is but a conclave of more specialized 
disciplines, there does remain a considerable loyalty to the older and the 
greater whole. The cynical might claim that this is merely a preservation of 
established and vested interests; a desire to preserve the crests and symbols 
that are a part of the clan heritage. The sociologically inclined might assert 
that it is a necessity functionally related to aspects of the larger society; that 
the established unities and cleavages in our universities and museums have 
preserved an otherwise anachronistic unity. 

At the risk of being nativistic—as well as idealistic—I would urge that 
there is a true discipline of anthropology despite its great diversity and our in- 
dividual needs to specialize with respect to subject matter and area. The old 
unity rests in the ultimate goal of providing an understanding of the con- 
sistencies and diversities in human existence as they are manifested in the 
characteristics of peoples over the globe and throughout the course of human 
history. We believe that it is essential to preserve this sense of unity for the 
whole of anthropology, and that if we are to do so we must maintain the totem 
symbols and the unifying institutions so that we can continue to pursue this 
ultimate purpose. 

Aside from the Association itself and its annual meetings, the ANTHRO- 
POLOGIST is the chief symbol of this greater unity. It is our desire to serve 
this unity in our editorial policy by bringing all the specialties—and even out- 
side specialties bearing on our field—into the ANTHROPOLOGIST’s universe of 
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discourse. This is no call for the summary article by specialists in the various 
individual fields to present to a wider public the present state of knowledge 
and understanding of their subdiscipline. Such articles are occasionally useful, 
but they do not represent the expression of true unity that should characterize 
our field. Indeed, their very existence is tantamount to an admission that 
existing cleavages are almost beyond repair. For, if we are really a discipline, 
the specialist in one field must understand the methods, procedures and de- 
tailed facts through which conclusions are reached in other areas of specializa- 
tion. 

Our editorial problem is complicated by external circumstances. Much of 
the more specialized material has only a limited appeal. A chronicle of the 
content of an archeological site or the detail of a religious ritual are in them- 
selves of interest only to the specialist for whom this particular assemblage 
of artifacts or detail of behavior has a predetermined meaning. As such, they 
should be made available to the limited group for which that meaning is 
directly implicit. That same material can, however, have wider implications. 
A site that unravels a general chronology or demonstrates an historical 
process or method of approach, a religious ritual that defines new meanings 
for man’s ritual behavior or relates previously separated phenomena, will 
each have general significance. Under such circumstances, the burden rests 
upon the author to make explicit the relevance of his material to the central 
problem—an interest that would have been implicit to his narrower audience. 

A further complication besets us. Some of the lineages have greater in- 
ternal unity than others: they have their own organizations and journals; 
others do not. A site description, a cycle of tales, the analysis of the social 
structure of a modern factory, or a detailed analysis of gene frequencies in a 
particular population, can each find its appropriate vehicle. The same cannot 
be said for the account of the personality characteristics of a native people 
or the analysis of a kinship system, because in these areas no special journal 
has appeared. It is not for us to determine why that should be the case nor 
even why scholars in these latter areas have assumed that the ANTHROPOLO- 
GIST is particularly their journal. However, this is a fact we must live with, as 
even a cursory glance over recent volumes makes manifest. It can perhaps be 
justified on historical or philosophical grounds, though not to the equal 
satisfaction of all concerned. 

At our own university we have, for certain practical training purposes, 
informally conceptualized a “core area” as distinct from the specializations 
in archeology, physical anthropology, and linguistics. We assiduously avoid 
defining the term too precisely, suggesting only that it has to do with the 
facts and theories concerned with human sociocultural behavior in nonliterate 
societies. It is a practical distinction more easily understood than verbalized. 
Such a central area will inevitably get primary attention in these pages, as 
both the history and the present situation of anthropology demand. But the 
true unity is the broader universe of discourse. The strength of anthropology 
rests in its generalized character, in its power to bring to bear the facts and 
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the idea systems from various fields upon the broad arena of human conduct. 
t is to this broader unity that the ANTHROPOLOGIST continues to be dedicated. 


Henry W. NISSEN received his doctorate in the field of psychology from 
Columbia University in 1929. He has been associated with the Reese Labora- 
tories (formerly the Yale Laboratories of Primate Biology) since that date, 
first as Assistant and subsequently as Associate Director, and is at present 
Director of the Yerkes Laboratories of Primate Biology Inc. and a Research 
Associate of Yale University. 

Two papers in the current issue deal with kinship patterns in South 
America. ROBERT F. Murpuy (Columbia, 1954) is Assistant Professor of An- 
thropology at the University of California, Berkeley. He is co-author with 
Buell Quain of The Trumat Indians of Central Brazil, which was published 
as a monograph of the American Ethnological Society. His research on the 
Munduruct which was concerned with their ethnography and acculturation 
involved field work from May 1952 to June 1953 under a research training 
fellowship of the SSRC and a William Bayard Cutting Traveling Fellowship 
from Columbia University. For two years prior to coming to the University 
of California, he was Research Associate in Anthropology at the University of 
Illinois. 

The second paper on South American kinship is by Louis C. Faron 
(Columbia, 1954). Faron engaged in field work in Chile in 1952 and 1953 
under a Henry L. and Grace Doherty Charitable Foundation grant. He was 
a fellow of the National Institutes of Health in 1955 and is presently Research 
Associate at the Department of Sociology and Anthropology at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 

Musicological studies are rapidly developing on the American scene, as 
WILLARD RHODEs indicates. Rhodes received a Masters degree in music from 
Columbia in 1925. He has been councillor of the American Ethnological 
Society and was collector and editor of a series of ten long-playing records 
issued by the Library of Congress under the general title ‘‘ Music of the Ameri- 
can Indians.” He has published in popular media and in the journals devoted to 
musicology and is a contributor to the Selected Papers of the XXIX Inter- 
national Congress of Americanists. Since 1938 he has engaged in field work in 
North American Indian music for the Educational Division of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs. Rhodes is president of the recently formed Society for Ethno- 
musicology and is Professor of Music at Columbia. 

The interest in musicology is further expressed by the subsequent article 
by Linton C. FREEMAN and A. P. MeERrRIAM, who in their present article 
endeavor at once to discuss certain aspects of musicological research and to 
demonstrate some statistical approaches in the determination of historical 
connection. Freeman has studied psychology and sociology at Roosevelt Uni- 
versity and the University of Hawaii and is presently working toward a doc- 
torate at Northwestern University. Merriam (Northwestern, 1951) took 
undergraduate training in music and a Master’s degree in that subject at North- 
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western University. He has been the Editor of the Newsletter ‘Ethno- 
Musicology” of the Society for Ethno-Musicology since its inception and for 
the past two years has been Assistant Professor of Anthropology and Sociology 
at the University of Wisconsin in Milwaukee. While Merriam has engaged in 
field research in the Belgian Congo and among the Flathead Indians, the 
present paper is based upon collections of recorded music from Trinidad by 
Andrew Carr and from Brazil by Melville J. Herskovits. 

ERVING GOFFMAN received his Doctorate in sociology (Chicago, 1953) and 
is currently Research Associate, Visiting Scientist Program, Laboratory of 
Socio-environmental Studies, National Institute of Mental Health. His studies 
have been supported by the Ford Foundation grant for a study of stratification 
and by the National Institute of Mental Health. He has also been instructor 
in the Department of Social Anthropology at the University of Edinburgh 
and engaged in field research in the Shetland Islands from 1949 to 1951. A 
recent monograph ‘‘Presentation of Self in Everyday Life’’ was published by 
the University of Edinburgh earlier this year as Social Sciences Research 
Centre Monograph No. 2. While the context of Goffman’s study relates to 
behavior in a psychiatric hospital, his effort to define aspects of role behavior 
have implications for role patterns in general, and perhaps add insight into 
such familiar behavior as joking relationships, avoidance, Polynesian tabu and 
the like. 

HorRAcE MINER (Chicago, 1937) brings us a discussion of the exotic cus- 
toms of a seldom described people. He comes to this investigation from a long 
and appropriate background in ethnological and sociological research in Quebec, 
French West Africa, and Algeria. Miner was a fellow of the SSRC in 1936-37 
and again in 1940. The first research resulted in the publication of S/. Denis, 
A French Canadian Parish in 1939 and the second in the publication of The 
Primitive Cily of Timbuctoo in 1953. Miner was a Fulbright research scholar 
in Algeria in 1950 and received a Ford Foundation grant-in-aid in 1956. He 
has been at the University of Michigan since 1946, where he is now Professor 
of Anthropology. 

The historical analysis of aboriginal fish poisons was prepared by an his- 
torian. CARROLL QUIGLEY received his doctorate in that field (Harvard, 1938) 
and is currently Professor of History at the School of Foreign Service, George- 
town University. He has previously been an instructor in history at Princeton, 
a Woodbury Lowery Traveling Fellow and has engaged in research in the 
archives of Paris and Milan on the history of public administration. He has 
published one article relevant to his present discussion in American Neptune 
(1955) and has another in press in the same journal. 

D. F. RoBerts discusses some aspects of applied anthropology, in this case 
applied physical anthropology. He received a Master’s degree from Cambridge 
and the Doctor’s degree from Oxford and is currently demonstrator in physical 
anthropology at the latter institution. For the past two years he has been en- 
gaged in the revision of standards for British school furniture in the light of 
anthropometric information, but his long-range interests have been the eco- 
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logical aspects of physical anthropology and the physical anthropology of 
African peoples. 

NoRMAN McQuvuown received his Ph.D. in linguistics (Yale, 1940) and is 
currently Associate Professor of Anthropology and of Linguistics at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago where he has taught since 1946. Currently he is on leave 
from his university to spend a year at the Center for Advanced Study in the 
Behavioral Sciences at Stanford, California. His experience and activities have 
been varied: Instructor in Linguistics at the (Mexican) National School of 
Anthropology, Research Associate for Totonac in the (Mexican) Department 
of Indian Affairs, Research Associate for Turkish for the American Council 
of Learned Societies, Language Technician for the Army Service Forces, Lec- 
turer in Linguistics and Russian at Hunter College, and Research Associate 
for the Carnegie Institute of Washington. He is currently examining aspects 
of linguistic analysis and the specification of psychiatric interview materials. 

SCHUYLER CAMMANN (Johns Hopkins, 1949) took training in the history, 
anthropology, and arts of Eastern Asia, and is currently Associate Professor 
of Chinese Studies at the University of Pennsylvania, with which institution he 
has been associated since 1948. He was in charge of the Oriental section of the 
University Museum from 1948 to 1955. The present article, he writes, was pre- 
pared at the request of Dr. Marie Wormington, who was chairman at a Con- 
ference on Museums and Anthropology held in Philadelphia in 1954. Cammann 
is author of The Land of the Camel, Trade Through the Himalayas, China’s 
Dragon Robes, and innumerable articles and reviews on Asiatic subjects. He 
was formerly on the TV panel of What in the World, originating from the Uni- 
versity Museum. Cammann is Vice-President of the American Oriental Society 
and was formerly an Associate Editor of its journal. 

W. G. 
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Individuality in the Behavior of Chimpanzees! 


HENRY W. NISSEN 

Yerkes Laboratories of Primate Biology, Orange Park, Florida 

HE pronounced variability of behavior among a group of chimpanzees 

was noted by the earliest students of this primate. R. M. Yerkes (1943) 

called the chimpanzee “a rugged individualist,” and no one who knows these 
animals has since found reason to question this description. 

All animals are of course individually variable, but such differences are 
certainly greater among the so-called higher animals; since they are more 
complicated, structurally and behaviorally, there are more ways in which 
they can differ. Man exceeds all other species in the combination of com- 
plexity and polymorphism, and the diversity of human behavior is well known. 
Variability among chimpanzees is perhaps less but, as I shall try to show, is 
still very impressive. 

To avoid later confusion, let me first dispose of a preliminary question. 
The early systematists divided contemporaneous chimpanzees into a number 
of species—from a conservative four up to as many as fourteen—and even 
today disagreement persists as to the number of living species. All the criteria 
of species differentiation have been of rather superficial characters. Skin color 
is one of these; the designations ‘“‘white-faced” and “black-faced” are in 
common use today. But we now know that skin color is a function of at least 
three variables: age per se, amount of exposure to sunlight, and heredity. All 
chimpanzees are relatively light-faced when born, becoming darker as they 
get older; the rate of this change is a function of how much they are exposed 
to the sun. Some individuals never become as dark as others, but there is no 
evidence for reproductive isolation related to skin color. A receding hair line 
of the forehead is another irregular concomitant of advancing age which has 
been used as a species-differentiating character. I am no taxonomist and thus 
speak without authority, but for present purposes I shall assume with Schwarz 
(1934) that our current population of 57 chimpanzees, and all 151 of these 
apes that have been at the Yerkes Laboratories during the past 25 years, 
belong to the same species. Our discussion will therefore concern individual 
rather than species differences. Pan paniscus, the rare pygmy chimpanzee 
from south of the Congo, shows many marked deviations from all others and 
probably is a separate species. But since the behavior of paniscus has not been 
studied extensively, we cannot use it in a consideration of individuality. 

Chimpanzees vary widely in respect to physical characteristics. Adult 
weights range from about 65 to 160 pounds; males average some 9 pounds 
heavier than females, but there is considerable overlap. In general, sexual 
dimorphism is less pronounced in chimpanzee than in man. Body sizes and 
proportions vary considerably. One quickly learns to identify our 57 chimps 
by their faces; some have an Oriental “slant” to the eyes, others look like a 
cartoonist’s idea of an Irishman. It is a favorite game at the Laboratories to 
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liken each chimpanzee to a famous person, and this is not at all difficult. As in 
human families, there are some striking similarities between related animals. 
Some individuals start getting gray before they are twenty, but the hair of 
35-year old Wendy is still jet black. I believe that I could identify every adult 
female in the colony from her tumescent perineal region alone. Finger-print 
patterns are as individually distinctive as in man (Cummins and Spragg 
1938). We are at present checking on the finding reported by Fisher, Ford 
and Huxley (1939) that some 25 percent of chimpanzees are nontasters of 
PTC or phenylthiocarbamide. We noticed that some chimpanzees will drink 
a suspension of Nembutal in fruit juice, whereas most animals refuse to accept 
this very bitter concoction. It might be that those animals which accept even 
the higher concentrations of PTC do so not because they are insensitive to 
the bitterness, but because they enjoy the taste. 

The diversity of behavior among chimpanzees is even more striking to us 
than are their anatomical and physiological differences. In anticipation of our 
later interpretations, I should point out at once that in general our animals 
are all treated pretty much the same. At a given age level they all get the 
same food, and most of the cages are of about the same size and construction. 
For some 60 animals born since 1939, particular effort has been made to keep 
environmental conditions uniform. These animals were separated from their 
mothers at birth and reared in the Nursery under standardized routines of 
care and feeding. For the individuals comprising various subgroups, training 
and experimental procedures likewise have been constant. 

I should also point out that I will confine myself to instances of individual- 
ity which may have a genetic basis. In so doing, I must exclude three obviously 
important sources of individual variability: age, sex, and experience. In be- 
havior, the infant chimpanzee, the juvenile, and the adult are very different 
about as different as the human infant, child, and adult. But age differences 
are not our concern in this paper. Most of the experimental work we do at 
Orange Park points up the influence of environment and experience on be- 
havior. The animals are constantly learning new things, and what they learn 
depends on the opportunities we give them. By exposure to differing environ- 
ments, we can make two groups of animals behave very differently. But again, 
we are not concerned here with this source of individuality. What we are in- 
terested in is that residue of variability for which, in our present state of 
knowledge, we do not have any ready or plausible explanation in terms of age, 
sex, physical and social surroundings, or experience. 

By definition, instinctive behavior is supposed to be uniform for members of 
a species. Differences nevertheless occur in respect to details and frequency of 
occurrence. Bipedal, upright walking is seen occasionally in all chimpanzees. 
Some readers may be acquainted with Professor Britton’s theory (1955) that 
they do this in order to keep their hands out of the snow and slush. The up- 
right walking we see at the laboratory must have another explanation, since 
few if any of our Florida animals have experienced snow. And skidding on a 
slippery surface, we have observed, occurs oftener and with more disastrous 
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consequences when the animal is upright. This manner of locomotion is more 
common in childhood than later, but we have a few adults who use it a great 
deal—perhaps oftener than the quadrupedai position. There is absolutely no 
evidence that this preference for upright walking is correlated with any 
particular kind of experience. 

It is a common observation that you can recognize some of your friends 
from a distance by their gait, their manner of walking. Chimpanzees too have 
their individual quadrupedal gaits. For a time we had six youngsters of about 
the same size living together in an enclosure, and these I could identify by 
their gaits from a distance which precluded facial recognition. Again, there is 
nothing in the life-histories of these individuals to account for the differences. 

Adult male chimpanzees tend to bluster a good deal. In the case of Pan, 
this found expression in a bipedal dance combined with a crescendo of vocali- 
zation, rhythmic hand-clapping, and pounding any handy object with hands 
or feet. It Pan did this by imitation, he was imitating what he had seen many 
years earlier, before his capture in Africa. The only male who since has given 
a reasonable facsimile of Pan’s dance is his grandson, Alf, born in Florida. 
It is possible that Alf imitated Pan, but other males with equal opportunity 
to observe Pan have not imitated him. 

There are many other individually variable locomotor, postural, oral, and 
manipulative acts having no apparent basis in differential experience. Groom- 
ing is evidently an unlearned pattern of behavior characterized by intense 
visual and digital concentration on a small spot, accompanied by lip move- 
ments and sounds. The frequency of grooming and the situations which evoke 
it vary enormously; in some a single finger is used, whereas in others the 
thumb and index finger or the two index fingers work together; the lip sounds 
differ greatly in quality and loudness. The manner of eating varies; some eat a 
banana without peeling it; some peel it and eat the inside first, others eat the 
peeling first. Food preferences vary greatly, so that first choice for one animal 
may be last choice for another. 

All young chimpanzees ‘“‘rock”’ or “‘sway”’ in response to boredom, a tense 
situation, or frustration. The manner of rocking is individually distinctive 
and consistent. Some rock while sitting, and this may be either a back and 
forth movement of the trunk or a swaying from side to side. Those individuals 
who do their rocking while standing upright always sway sideways, and this 
may or may not be accompanied by a manual clutching of the groin. This 
clasping of the groin appears only in those who now or previously wore diapers 
in the Nursery. This component is clearly a function of the environment 
that is, of rearing conditions. But only some of the diapered youngsters clutch 
the groin when rocking. Some of our nursery-reared infants become thumb- 
suckers, and to a certain extent this may replace rocking as an outlet for 
tension, frustration, or boredom, even into adulthood. But again we may ask 
why some nursery-reared infants become confirmed thumb-suckers, whereas 
others never do this. 

So far I have referred mostly to rather circumscribed, discrete acts. Of 
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even greater interest are more general behavior traits such as intelligence, 
dexterity, skill, inventiveness, emotionality, drive, persistence, aggressive- 
ness, timidity, and so on. Comparative psychologists are wary of such broad 
terms because they are poorly defined and some have a rather mentalistic 
flavor. Among ourselves, however, we do use such terms freely and they 
serve very well in communication, at least among those who know the animals 
well. For instance, when somebody says that Verb is jealous, we know quite 
well what behavior the speaker is referring to. Some years ago Crawford (1938) 
set up a rating scale which five of us used in rating nine young chimpanzees on 
16 traits such as intelligence, cheerfulness, stability, and destructiveness. The 
reliability coefficients were all over .70, and averaged .86, thus showing a 
remarkably high degree of agreement among the five observers in respect to 
these broad traits. Agreement was actually higher on subjective categories 
such as “confidence in people” than on more objectively definable traits such 
as noisiness and amount of activity. In a later study, Hebb (1946) showed that 
the process of recognizing emotions in chimpanzees and in man is essentially 
the same, but may be more accurate in the apes. Their expression of the 
emotions is more direct and uninhibited. 

Thresholds of excitability vary tremendously. Some individuals we char- 
acterize as jittery; they jump at every sound and movement. Others are calm 
and poised. One animal may develop a phobia for certain kinds of food, an- 
other animal for people wearing hats. These differences are often apparent in 
the nursery, when the animals are only six months old, and we are unable to 
relate these emotional! differences to any consistent differences in experience. 
The most tractable, poised, and co-operative animal we ever had was Moos, 
captured in Africa when he was about three years old, and these personality 
characteristics were in evidence within a few days after capture. The most 
misanthropic chimp in the colony is Bula, born in captivity in Cuba 25 years 
ago; she has been biting or trying to bite people for the past 24 years. Some 
females are good mothers, very protective of their young, others are indifferent 
or even antagonistic toward their offspring. Faced by difficulty or frustration, 
two of our males have independently developed fantastic rituals which, if 
seen in man, would be interpreted as magical, religious, superstitious, or 
propitiatory ceremonies. 

It has become clear that in chimpanzee as in man, “intelligence” is not 
a unitary function but comprises a number of fairly independent dimensions 
or vectors. The individual that does especially well in discrimination learning 
may be relatively poor in learning a stylus maze. There is no question but that 
a specific kind of problem-solving ability is increased by training or education. 
The animal, so to speak, learns to learn. 

We find, however, that there are individual differences in some intellec- 
tual tasks which cannot be ascribed to differences in training or opportunity. 
In every learning experiment that we have ever done—and these must be 
numbered in the hundreds—individuals have varied widely in speed and ac- 
curacy of performance. It is not unusual for one animal to require 300 trials 
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on a problem which is mastered by another individual in 50 trials. The case 
; of Jenny and Jojo is especially striking. These half-siblings were born in 1940, 


within two months of each other, and both were raised in the nursery. For 
years their environments and experience-opportunities were as similar as 
possible. Since leaving the nursery they have been caged together most of the 


time, and they have become very close friends, just as their mothers were in 
; earlier days. For several years they lived with four other youngsters of the 
) same age in an enclosure containing two oak trees, and it is here that Jojo’s 
| exceptional tool-using talents first became manifest. Twigs and branches were 
freely available, and Jojo was soon using these far more than any of her com- 
panions. Selecting a stick of proper length, thickness, and strength, she poked 
it through the meshes of the hardware cloth door to flip the light switch up 
and down, on and off, until the switch wore out. We put a guard around the 
) switch, and then Jojo poked her stick upwards through the wire mesh ceiling 
and turned the light bulb clockwise and counterclockwise, on and off. She 
never broke the bulb. None of the other animals in the group ever did any- 
thing like this, although they had the same opportunities and of course could 
have imitated Jojo. It is not surprising that in a subsequent formal experiment 
by Birch (1945) where sticks had to be used to obtain food, Jojo was the star 
performer. In more recent years Jojo’s talents have been exploited in several 
experiments, and with these added special experiences and opportunities her 
instrumental abilities today make her half-sister Jenny look like a low-grade 
moron. Give Jenny a stick and she may chew it, or at the most use it to clean 
her ears. This sort of thing must happen often in human as well as in animal 
development; a relatively minor genetic advantage sets off a train of educa- 
tional or other environmental events by which the original difference is enor- 
mously magnified. 

Jenny and Jojo differ also in other ways, which bear no obvious relation to 
instrumental problem-solving. As I have said, these two females are good 
friends and get along well with each other. But in their relations to other 
chimpanzees, Jenny shows much more social intelligence. She and Jojo are 
both rather aggressive and dominating females, but Jenny seems to have a 
better sense of social values and knows when it is wiser to compromise or give 
in. Tangible evidence for the difference in social know-how is to be seen in the 
fact that Jenny is now six months pregnant, whereas Jojo, despite our best 
efforts and the whole-hearted collaboration of several vigorous male chim- 
panzees, is still a virgin. 

There is not space in this brief paper to extend further the recital of in- 
dividuality as seen among chimpanzees. I am sure that a few weeks spent at 
Orange Park would show conclusively that our 57 apes are as distinctive as 
an equal number of people drawn from any place on earth. It is true that they 
do not differ in as many details of behavior, because the repertoire of human 
behavior is much greater than that of chimpanzees, but the range is ample 
enough to guarantee each ape his own individuality. 

We might speculate a bit concerning the etiology of these individual differ- 
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ences. Fortunately we have outgrown those early formulations of the nature- 
nurture problem which asked whether a given character or trait is caused by 
heredity or environment. We now realize that every structure and function 
of the organism is fully dependent on both (Hebb 1953), and that it is mean- 
ingless to ask whether the contribution of heredity or environment is 10, 50 
or 90 percent. The scientifically useful question is how behavior may be 
changed by controlling genetic factors and how by altering the environment. 

What controversy remains in respect to this issue concerns behavior more 
than structural characters, and human more than animal behavior. In the 
case of man, a very large and important part of the environment is cultural. 
The influence of culture in shaping behavior is therefore very great, especially 
in respect to that behavior which has social implications. The undisputed im- 
portance of learning for human behavior makes it insidiously tempting to 
ascribe all individual differences to that factor. Proponents of this interpreta- 
tion claim that they are not denying the genetic basis of behavior generally, 
but only the genetic basis for individual differences. But this seems unreason- 
able, since all known biological measures have a range of variation, and we 
should expect this to apply to the neural foundations of behavior also. 

Our chimpanzees show pronounced individuality although they are all 
living in roughly the same environment, not in widely differing cultures. This 
does not prove definitely that the differences were not environmentally 
determined—it is possible that minute elements of experience early in life 
set directions which act cumulatively to produce wide divergences in later 
life. But the same effects could be produced by minute differences in hereditary 
endowment and propensities. Knowing what we do about genetic variation, 
it seems a safe assumption that both factors are effective in producing the 
individuality of chimpanzee behavior. 

Chimpanzees are obviously not very suitable animals for experimental! 
genetics. They are too scarce, too expensive, and too slow in reproducing. 
However, a research program that we are just starting should throw some 
light on the question of genetic individuality. We intend to rear small groups 
of chimpanzee infants under rigidly controlled, uniform environmental condi- 
tions. During the first two or three years of life these animals will be living in 
standardized cubicles, with social contacts reduced to a minimum by the use 
of automatic devices. If at the end of this time the several individuals of a 
group raised under such uniform conditions nevertheless differ in their prob- 
lem-solving, emotional, and social behavior, the role of the genetic factor will 
be more clearly defined. 


NOTE 
' Presented November 17, 1955 in a symposium on “Genetics, Variation and Evolution in 


Man,” arranged by Professor W. W. Howells, at the annual meeting of the American Anthro- 
pological Association in Boston 
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Matrilocality and Patrilineality in Mundurucis Society 


ROBERT F. MURPHY 
University of California, Berkeley 


NILINEAL descent and unilocal residence, by definition, follow one of 

but two possible lines, the male or the female. Simple arithmetic would 
therefore dictate that there are four possible combinations of common descent 
and residence. Only three of the combinations, however, are found to have 
any frequent and reliable occurrence. Kroeber (1952:213) noted the single 
lapse in the following observation: 


“Logically the possibility arises of a fourth plan of society: matrilocal but patrili- 
neal . . . I donot knew of such a society, and should expect its occurrence to be rare.” 


This combination is certainly unusual, and ethnographic literature yields 
practically no descriptions of its unequivocal occurrence. In most cases, the 
unilocality or unilineality of the group is questionable. For example, Loeb and 
Broek (1947:418) claim the Karen people of Burma to have patrilineal clans 
and matrilocal residence. However, the sources which they cite in support of 
this contention (Marshall 1922; Heine-Geldern 1923) do not warrant such 
positive affirmations as to the rule of descent. This conclusion with regard to 
the Kaic. is verified by Murdock (1954). Residence rules are likewise subject 
to misinterpretation, for in many cultures matrilocality is frequently a 
temporary state followed by permanent patrilocality. 

In 1952 the writer discovered the co-existence of matrilocality and patri- 
lineality among the Munduruct Indians of the upper Tapajés River in central! 
Brazil.! Existing information on the Munduruct had led me to believe, before 
field research, that the group was patrilocal. Subsequent field investigation 
proved the contrary to be true, and gives us one of our few authenticated ac- 
counts of a patrilineal group in which postmarital residence is permanently 
matrilocal. 

The purpose of this paper is to present the pertinent data for the use of 
students of social organization, to describe how such a system functions, and to 
discuss its significance in terms of the evolution of social structure. Considera- 
tion of the latter problem will be reserved until the conclusions of this paper, 
for much of the discussion will hinge upon what seems incongruous, nonfunc- 
tional, or dysfunctional in Munduruct society. This material, when analyzed 
with reference to the limited amount of historical data available, suggests 
strongly that the Mundurucit shifted from patrilocality to matrilocality in the 
first half of the nineteenth century. The bearing of such a change upon Mur- 
dock’s observations (1949:190) on the difficulty of a transition from patrilineal 
to matrilineal descent becomes immediately apparent when it is considered 
that much of Murdock’s position depends upon his persuasive argument that 
a patrilineal society can change from patrilocality to matrilocality only with 
great difficulty. It would seem that this shift in residence patterns is possible 
under certain conditions which will be analyzed functionally among the Mun- 
duruct. Matrilocality, following Murdock’s use of residence as a determinant 
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of descent, is one of the preconditions to the development of matrilineality. 
That the latter change never occurred among the Mundurucit can be partially 
explained by the fact their subsequent involvement in the commercial exploita- 
tion of wild rubber has resulted in bilocality and neolocality (Murphy 1954). 

It is because of this later breakdown of unilocality that my description of 
Munduruci social organization will refer to mid-nineteenth century Mun- 
duruct society. Much of the social structure described below is still observable 
in certain conservative Munduruct villages and served to supplement and 
corroborate information obtained from old informants. 

THE MUNDURUCU 

Since Munduruct culture is not well documented, even for a South 
American group, a few prefatory remarks are in order. Linguistically, the Mun- 
duruct have been classified as “remotely” Tupian by Nimuendaji (1938:975). 
However, a summary comparison of Munduruct and Tupi indicates that if a 
genetic relationship does exist, it could only be very obscure and distant. It is 
possible that the substantial number of Tupian loan words in the Munduruct 
lexicon had led Nimuendaji to an erroneous conclusion. The final resolution 
of this problem will be of importance to the prehistory of the Munduruci 
and of the entire central Amazon basin. 

The Mundurucit first came to the attention of the chroniclers in the late 
eighteenth century when they launched a series of strong raids against other 
Indian tribes and white colonists in the lower Amazon Valley. Their late 
appearance on the historical scene and subsequent northward thrust into the 
waters of the lower Madeira River suggest that the Munduruci originated in 
the highlands of Mato Grosso and thence migrated northwards. However, 
their only known homeland is in the region of mixed gallery forest and savan- 
nah east of the upper Tapajés River, between 6° and 8° south latitude. This 
is where the remnants of the tribe are located today. 

After their pacification by Portuguese colonial forces at the end of the 
eighteenth century, the Munduruct entered into a long period of peaceful 
symbiosis with the whites (Almeida Serra 1869:4—5). Traders and government 
officials capitalized on the renowned aggressiveness of the Munduructi by 
employing them as mercenary warriors against tribes still hostile to the whites. 
In 1835, their services were sought in the suppression of the Revolution of the 
Cabanas (Hartt 1885:132), and at the end of the nineteenth century their war 
parties were still being enlisted by the rubber traders of the Madeira River 
(Coudreau 1897:59). Fighting was not the only source of trade goods for the 
Munduruci. Since earliest times, the white settlers of the Amazon valley have 
exploited the natural products of the region to the neglect of agriculture. The 
resultant shortage of local sources of subsistence forced them to rely in part 
upon the products of the Indian gardens. Thus, the Munduruct were deeply 
involved in the sale of surplus manioc flour as early as 1819 (Martius 1867: 
395). Manioc flour continued to be their principal trade commodity until the 
late nineteenth century, when wild rubber assumed primacy (Tocantins 1877). 
The middle of the nineteenth century found the Mundurucéd of the upper 
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Tapajés to have established a continuing and peaceful relationship with the 
whites without the destructive traumata which so frequently accompany 
acculturation. Certain far reaching changes in social structure had taken place, 
but the tribe maintained its autonomy and physical isolation. The manioc 
trade had caused an expansion in agricultural production, and warfare was 
pursued with the mixed motivations of material reward and the taking of 
trophy heads, the aboriginal rationale for Munduruci warfare. 

At this time there were at least twenty Mundurucit villages, having a total 
population of approximately 5000. The communities were located in the 
middle of high savannah country, secure from surprise attacks and free of the 
insects and diseases of the larger, navigable streams. Paths radiated out from 
each village to the streams, gardens, hunting trails, and to other villages. In 
this setting, the people led a secure existence. Their location and reputation for 
ferocity protected them from attack, and the dependable supply of game, fish, 
garden products, and wild vegetables and fruits gave them security from 
hunger. 


TRIBAL INTEGRATION 


The many villages of the Munduruct were politically autonomous but were 
linked by a series of institutions and culture patterns into a socio-cultural whole. 
The Munduruct felt themselves to be a unitary group, and village membership 
was of less importance in self-identification than was membership in the non- 
localized clan or the feeling of being one of the “people,” as they called them- 
selves. A primary dichotomy in the Munduructi world view was the separa- 
tion of humanity into “people” and “‘outlanders.” ‘“Outlanders,”’ with the 
exception of the whites and the Apiacd Indians, were beings with whom the 
“people” could have only hostile relationships. This provided the justification 
for the systematic destruction and dispersal of neighboring tribes by Mun- 
duruct war parties. Tribal membership, however, was a sociological and not a 
genetic concept. Male and female “outlanders” were killed and decapitated, 
but their children were taken captive and brought back to the Munduruct 
villages. There they were adopted by their captors and given the elaborate 
body and head tattooing which was the external symbol of identity with the 
ingroup. The statuses and roles of captives were no different than those of any 
other Munduruci. 

While unrelenting hostility and violence characterized the Munduruci 
attitude towards the outside world, the reverse was true of intragroup rela- 
tions. Conflict between villages was unheard of, and interpersonal aggressions 
were suppressed. This emphasis upon harmony and noncompetitiveness had a 
strong functional interrelationship with the socio-economic structure of the 
villages, in which co-operative production and collectivized consumption were 
basic. 

Although different villages did not co-operate in the subsistence economy, 
warfare and ceremony involved intercommunity organization and participa- 
tion. Since most statements of function involve a relation of mutual inter- 
dependence, it would not beg the question to say that intervillage war parties 
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served to strengthen tribal] integration, and at the same time were made pos- 
sible by it. Whena foray was proposed, couriers were sent to several villages to 
recruit volunteers. The expedition was led by two village chiefs who were 
reputed as warriors. The force generally set out at the end of one rainy season 
and returned before the onset of the next. However, some war parties rarged 
as far as 500 miles from the Munduruct country and might pass the next 
rainy season and the following dry season on the war path. 


Due to the long periods spent campaigning, intervillage participation in 
war presented many concrete advantages. By drawing fighting men from 
several communities, a large force could be put in the field, while taking away 
only a minority of the men of any one village. More than enough people re- 
mained to protect and feed the young and old, and the integrity of Munduruct 
territory was maintained. Also, the horticultural cycle was not allowed to 
lapse, and gardens remained in production to satisfy the demands of subsist- 
ence and trade. The hypothesis that warfare is conducive to patrilocal resi- 
dence (Murdock 1949:207) is not borne out by the Munduruci. 

After the return of a successful war party, the men fortunate enough to 
have secured trophy heads were responsible for the sponsorship of a ceremony 
to which people from all Munduruct villages came and in which they actively 
participated. However, the trophy head ceremony was secondary to the most 
important Munduruct religious festival, the Ceremony of the Game. This 
rite was held every year, but its locale shifted annually from one host village 
to another. Participation was on a tribal level, and the ceremony benefited the 
Mundurucit as a whole. 

The most important factor in the multi-community integration of the 
Munduruci is the fact that, with patrilineality and permanent matrilocality, 
place of residence and lineal kinship did not coincide, but cross-cut each other. 
This will be better understood when the structure of the village is analyzed, 
but it can be easily seen that the men of any one village will be bound to people 
of other villages by bonds of family and clan. The result is that the locus of 
kinship institutions was primarily the tribe, and secondarily the village. The 
village was integrated mainly by co-residence and economic interdependence. 
The tribe was integrated principally by kinship. Eggan (1937:84) predicts 
just such a structure when speculating upon the possibility of matrilocality in 
Gros Ventre society: 

“The Gros Ventre had patrilineal clans which were exogamous, but unfortunately 
we do not know whether they were localized. There is some evidence that the household 
unit of the Gros Ventre was based on matrilocal residence; if this were so, the patrilineal 
clans must have been nonlocalized segments. Such an organization would tend to 
increase the tribal integration by uniting the various local groups more firmly, since 
the scattered clansmen could maintain their relationships more easily.” 


UNILINEAL INSTITUTIONS 
Descent among the Mundurucit was patrilineal in nearly all respects. Clan 


membership, chieftainship, shamanistic power, and given names were in- 
herited through the father. Property was not inherited for the simple reason 
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that personal possessions were destroyed upon death, garden lands were aban- ferred 
doned after two years of planting and allowed to return to forest, and villages of the 
and their houses were abandoned every ten years. Thus land and houses, as of the 
such, were ‘owned’ only while being used, and had but temporary value. The | Ea 
only matrilineal traits manifested by the Munduruct were a taboo on marriage men’s 
with the sister’s daughter and the retention of children by the wife’s family in functi 
cases of divorce. were © 
The Mundurucit were divided by an exogamic moiety system, and these and a1 
patrilineal moieties were subdivided into component patrilineal clans. Certain trump 
clans were allied into loose, unnamed phratries, and four clans had subclans. (of the 
Although the clans were formally exogamic, their function in marriage regula- plants 
tion was superceded by the moiety. However, sexual relations within the clan clan. 
and, to a lesser extent, within the phratry were considered to be much more many 
flagrant violations than was a breach of moiety exogamy. The moieties, re- such 
ferred toas “Red” and “White”’ people by the Munduruci, had secondary func- “com] 
tions such as the burial of each other’s dead and the assignment of complemen- either 
tary roles in certain ceremonial situations. The levirate and sororate occasion- and tl 
ally occurred, but there is no indication that these were obligatory practices. ever, 
Marriage with true cross-cousins was very frequent and was looked upon as a suppc 
desirable union. The community was neither endogamous nor exogamous, and_ | __ spirit 
marriage within or outside of the village was permissible. ion” | 
The interrelation of phratry, clan, and subclan was complex and is of clan ] 
considerable importance in that it manifests a fission process whereby new C to: 
clans are born and phratries formed. Contemporary Mundurucit informants their 
reported thirty-eight clans, some of which are now extinct due to depopulation. name 
Twenty-two of these clans were in the White moiety and sixteen were Red. It 
Each clan bore the eponymous name of some plant, bird, or animal, but to- ion 0 
temic taboos towards the species after which the clan was named were absent. hypo 
There was no feeling or expression of relationship with the species on the part { — subcl 
of the clan members, nor were there myths of descent from the eponymous the ‘ 
objects. Each clan, however, had a spirit called the tuwbé, or “old person,” whic! 
which was given the same name as the clan? This carried some connotations of facet 
ancestry, as /ubé also denoted the various culture heroes and can well be trans- and | 
lated as “great ancestor.” the ¢ 
The origin of the clan system is variously explained by Munduruci in- Kiris 
formants. The most common response is that the culture hero, Karusakaibé, of be 
divided the Munduruci into clans and gave them their names and spirits. that 
However, Kruse (1934) reported a myth wherein the Munduruct were once a feelii 
number of mutually hostile tribes which were united by the same culture hero | of tk 
by the expedient of converting the tribes into clans. In connection with this ence 
latter myth and the previously mentioned lack of legends of descent from the cont 
eponymous object, it is significant that the Munduruct word for the clan, 7 
diwat, does not directly imply descent. Literally translated, diwat means man 
“dwellers of the river.”” Thus, the Aru (parrot) clan is referred to as Arudiwat, exte 


which means “dwellers of the river of the parrot.’”’ Ancestry is, however, in- 
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ferred indirectly, foran Aru clan member is really a descendant of the dwellers 
of the river of the parrot. In short, the word for clan is suggestive of the origin 
of the clan as a local group. 

Each Munduruct village harbored a sacred trumpet which was kept in the 
men’s house, guarded from the eyes of the women. These trumpets were the 
functional equivalent of the more widely distributed bullroarer. The trumpets 
were owned by clans, and within them resided the /ubé (old person) of the clan 
and another class of spirits called the che karéké ejewdt, or “companions of the 
trumpet.” The latter also served as clan spirits, secondary to the /wbé proper 
of the clan. The “companions of the trumpets’ were similarly named after 
plants, birds, and animals but, unlike the /ubé, never bore the same name as the 
clan. Nearly all of the clans had more than one spirit “companion” and in 
many cases the same “‘companion”’ was shared by two or more clans. Where 
such overlapping existed, the clans owning the trumpets having common 
“companions” were considered to have a very close relationship, and they 
either shared a trumpet or their respective trumpets were considered to be one 
and the same. In anthropological terms, they were of the same phratry. How- 
ever, not all clans in the same phratry were equally close. For example, let us 
suppose that there is a phratry of three clans called A, B, and C. Clan A has 
spirit “companion” x, B has “companions” x and y, and clan C has “compan- 
ion” y. Clans A and C have no common “companion” but are linked through 
clan B with which they share “companions.” The closeness of both clans A and 
C to clan B is such that members of clan A or C can bestow the name B upon 
their young, and vice-versa. However, clans A and C cannot exchange clan 
names, although they recognize a common bond. 

It might be hypothesized that clans A and C have the same spirit ‘‘compan- 
ion of the trumpet” as clan B because they are offspring of the latter. This 
hypothesis is reinforced by the existence of four clans having subclans. The 
subclans have the same name as the main clan but the latter is spoken of as 
the ‘real’ one, while the members of the subclan are referred to as kokuawat, 
which can be freely translated as “dwellers of the same place.” An interesting 
facet of this clan and subclan relationship is that the name of the subclan 
and its trumpet spirits are, in three of the four cases, diminutives of those of 
the clan. For example, the Kirishi clan (large itauba tree) has a subclan named 
Kirishianan (a small species of itauba tree). The “companion of the trumpets” 
of both clan and subclan is the fox, but that of the clan is the large fox and 
that of the subclan is the small fox. The above factors and the especially close 
feeling between members of the two groups point to the subclan as an offshoot 
of the clan. In time, the subclan could probably achieve complete independ- 
ence merely by assuming a new name, but a phratric relationship would 
continue through the common trumpet “companion.” 

The clan had no residential basis in the nineteenth century, and little 
manifest function aside from a limited number of ceremonial duties. The only 
external symbols of clanship were geometric designs, which were painted on the 
posts of the men’s house by the clan members in residence, and the clan name, 
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which was prefixed to each member’s given name. However, the clans operated 
as a powerful force in tribal integration and were of utmost importance in the 
structuring of interpersonal relaiionships. 


THE KINSHIP SYSTEM 


The list of kinship terms used by the Munduruct male presented below 
should suggest to the reader some very pertinent hypotheses about Munduruct 


social organization 

V ocalive 
adjut father’s father; mother’s father 
awah father’s mother 
adjung mother’s mother; father’s sister 
bai father; father’s brother 
aii mother; mother’s sister 


wanyu mother’s brother; father-in-law; 
older brother; older cross and 
parallel male cousins 


o két sister’s son; son-in-law; younger 
brother; younger cross and paral- 
lel cousins 


daw sister; cross and parallel female 

cousins; daughter; brother’s and 
daughter; son’s and 
daughter’s daughter 


sister’s 


usum brother-in-law (of same age); 
age mate of opposite moiety 


bekit; 
raip6 brother’s son 


tap6 daughter’s and son’s son 


Referential 
adjut djut father’s father; mother’s 


father 
awah wah father’s mother 
adjung djung mother’s mother; father’s 
sister 
we bai; 
bai bai father 


bai bai father’s brother 


u shi; 
ail mother 
aii mother’s sister 


o djorit mother’s brother; father’s 


sister’s son 


wanyu yu older brother; older moth- 
er’s sister’s son; older fath- 


er’s brother’s son 


o kit pit; 
o két két 


younger brother; younger 
mother’s sister’s son; young- 
er father’s brother’s son 


we shit sister; father’s brother’s and 
mother’s sister’s daughters 

da ut father’s sister’s daughter 

we shi mother’s brother’s son and 
daughter; sister’s son and 
daughter 

o pot son; brother’s son 

o ra shit daughter; brother’s daugh- 


ter 


rashenyebit grandchildren (all  cate- 
gories) 
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The vocative kinship terminology, male speaking, resembles the Tupi- 
Guarani type system discussed by Wagley and Galvao (1946). It is bifurcate 
merging, and Ego has only brothers and sisters on his own generation. A signif- 
icant departure from the generation principle is found in the equivalence of 
mother’s mother and father’s sister, both subsumed under the term awah. 
The identification of these two relatives is continued in the referential system. 
This classification could come about as a result of the practice of sister’s 
daughter, or avuncular, marriage operating in conjunction with the cross- 
cousin marriage expectable in a moiety system. With cross-cousin marriage, 
Ego’s mother’s father and the father’s mother are brother and sister, and, 
when combined with avuncular marriage, Ego’s father’s sister is a possible 
wife for the mother’s father. Thus viewed, Ego’s mother’s father’s wife, or 
mother’s mother, is the same person as the father’s sister. 

Further support for this theory comes from the referential terminology, 
which, I might suggest, is perhaps more conservative than the vocative. The 
mother’s brother’s children and the sister’s children are referred to as we shi, 
a logical result if the mother’s brother marries Ego’s sister under the rule of 
avuncular marriage. To further classify the brother’s wife as we shi is illustra- 
tive of both cross-cousin and avuncular marriage. The equivalence of mother’s 
brother and father’s sister’s son is a function of their possible identity under 
conditions of avuncular marriage. Although contemporary Mundurucit in- 
foruants deny that sister’s daughter marriage ever existed and affirm it to be 
proscribed, this disparity between the kinship system and actual practice will 
be seen to be a result of culture lag. 

The method of analysis employed above seems to follow almost completely 
that used by Rivers (1914), and is no doubt in violation of Murdock’s dictum 
(1949:123) that marriage customs are likely to operate as determinants of 
kinship structure only “when they apply to all or most marriages within a 
society.”” It should therefore be noted that the Munduruct kinship system, as 
analyzed above, is not structured by the practice of avuncular marriage, or 
cross-cousin marriage, or the levirate, or the sororate but by all four practices 
working as codeterminants within a patrilineal framework.’ In terms of the 
kinship system these marriage customs are all functionally interrelated, and 
together they may well have comprised the majority of Munduruct marriages 
at one time. Murdock states (ibid:126) the above implied limitations of the 
statistical method in the following: 


‘Since multiple factors are nearly always operative, perfect statistical correlations 
between any particular kinship determinant and the terminological features that it 
tends to produce should never be expected, even if the hypothesis is entirely sound.” 


All Munduruci considered themselves to be related to all other Munduruct 
by ties of varying degrees of closeness. One’s closest relatives were the members 
of the nuclear family. Beyond this, the clan became the unit of greatest solidar- 
ity, and the Munduruct emphasized their brotherhood with fellow members. 
They also felt a closer affinity for members of their own moiety as contrasted 


996 

and 
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to the opposite one. Finally, when a Munduruct is queried about the close 
solidarity of the tribe as a whole, he says, ‘We are all related.” 

Extension of kin terms was complete in Munduruct society. Males of one’s 
own moiety were addressed as “‘grandfather’’ (adjut) or “‘father’’ (bai), depend- 
ing on age, while members of one’s own generation were either “older” (wan 
yu) or “younger (0 két) brother.’’ On the descending generations there were 
only “sons” (bekit) and “grandsons” (tap6). Females of one’s own moiety were 
called “aunt” (adjung), if older. All other females of the same moiety were 
addressed as “daughter” (da #). 

In the opposite moiety, the Munduruct had “grandfathers” (adjut) on the 
second ascending generation and “grandsons” (tapé) on the second descending 
generation. All other males of the other moiety were addressed as “older” 
(wanyu) and “younger (0 két) brothers,” with the exception of age-mates, who 
were called (# sum). Females of the opposite moiety were called “grand- 
mother” (awah), ““mother” (ai 7), and “‘daughter’”’ (da #), according to their 
age or intervening kin ties relative to Ego. These vocative terms were used 
exclusively as forms of address until recent years. Referential terms were also 
used to the exclusion of personal names when speaking of a person. In cases of 
possible confusion, the clan name of the person under discussion was prefixed 
to the referential kin term. Every Munduruci could, and still can, place every 
other Munduruci in some relationship category. A visitor in a village need 
only ask a few questions about the clan names of its residents to place every- 
body in proper context. A few more questions as to mutual relationships would 
be sufficient to establish true consanguinal connections. 


THE STRUCTURE OF THE VILLAGE 

The picture of Mundurucit society so far presented is one of a culturally, 
linguistically and self-consciously unitary group which emphasized hostility 
towards the outside world and harmony within its own. Integration ona tribal 
level was strengthened by the complete pervasion of kinship, by the continued 
sense of unity of clan fragments, and by intervillage co-operation in warfare 
and ritual. In the following analysis of village structure in the nineteenth 
century, a clearer understanding of over-all tribal integration will be obtained 
from the point of view of Mundurucit intervillage connections. 

The social structure of the Mundurcd village was characterized by a deep 
cleavage between male and female roles, and a separation of the institutional 
frameworks within which each sex operated. Fundamental to this division 
were the institutions of the men’s house and the dwelling houses. Each Mun- 
duruct village consisted of a men’s house and a number of large dwelling 
houses, all arranged in a circle about a central plaza. The men’s house always 
occupied the western extremity of the circle and faced eastward toward the 
plaza. The dwellings were large structures with elliptical floor plans, and walls 
made of sheets of bark. The roofs were thatched with palm leaves. Each dwell- 
ing doused a considerable extended family, and house populations must have 
averaged from fifty to perhaps eighty. There are now two to five such houses 
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in each village, and informants say that villages of four or five houses were 
common in the last century. 

The men’s house was of square floor plan, but had an unusual silhouette 
Although a semipermanent structure, it was built in the form of a huge lean- 
to, open on three sides. At the southwest corner was a small, completely en- 
closed chamber which housed the sacred trumpets. Running from back to 
front of the men’s house at an elevation of five feet above the ground were 
three long, horizontal poles. One pole ran down the middle and the other two 
were on the outer edges of the structure. From these poles the men hung their 
hammocks in two separate rows. The men of Red moiety slept in the south row, 
and the men of White moiety occupied the north row. 

The Munduruct men’s house was unlike most such institutions in the de- 
gree to which it divided the everyday life of the men from that of the women. 
Here the division was complete. The men neither ate, slept, worked nor relaxed 
with their women. Every male, from the age at which his tattooing was com- 
pleted and he became a full-fledged warrior, slept in the men’s house. His bows 
and arrows were kept in the thatch above his hammock. The hammock arrange- 
ment followed moiety lines in the north-south separation of the hammock rows, 
and clan comembers slept adjacent to each other. They, in turn, were adjoined 
by members of other clans of the same phratry. Due to the fragmentation 
caused by matrilocal residence, several clans were represented in most men’s 
houses. The contemporary village of Cabrud, for example, has a population 
of only seventy, but men of ten different clans were present. 

When a Munduruct married, there was no ceremony of any sort, and a 
minimum of formalities were observed. The young man or his parents went to 
the girl’s parents and requested her hand. The request was usually granted ex- 
cept when the young man was for some reason undesirable to the girl’s family. 
Prearranged marriages were common and were often the means by which cross- 
cousins were united. The actual event of marriage was little more than a public 
recognition of the alliance. The bridegroom moved to the wife’s village and 
took up residence in the men’s house there. He brought his daily kill of game 
to his bride’s house, and his exclusive sexual rights to the girl were recognized. 

In most other respects he had remarkably loose bonds with the household 
of his wife’s family. He frequently went there for a between-meal snack or to 
play with the children. However, the large meals which he ate before and after 
the day’s hunt at morning and at nightfall were taken in the company of the 
other men immediately outside of the men’s house. The women of each house- 
hold prepared an equal part of the food consumed there, and all of the men 
squatted around the common pots to eat. The separation of men and women 
was made complete by the fact that male craftwork, such as the manufacture of 
arms and baskets, was done in the men’s house, and the men whiled away their 
idle hours there. 

Even when it involved a move to a new village, matrilocality imposed no 
great burden on the men. They did not shift from one dwelling or household to 
another, but from one men’s house to another. The internal arrangement of 
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their new quarters was exactly like the one in which they had previow' :, lived, 
and they found themselves again in the midst of many fellow clansme.., their 
“brothers” and “‘fathers.’’ The village economy, which will be discussed below, 
necessitated no great personal readaptation nor did it require extensive retrain- 
ing. If the newly-wed man was of the same village, it was not even necessary 
for him to move his hammock. He brought his game to a different house and 
he had open rights to his bride (with whom he probably had been covertly 
consorting). At present, the majority of the men of each Munduruci village 
were born in other villages and there is no reason to believe that this was 
different in the nineteenth century. Although a young man might be expected 
to mate with an eligible girl of his own village, patterns of preferential cross- 
cousin marriage apparently outweighed the factor of physical proximity. It 
was also the custom for a young man of marriage age to visit a number of vil- 
lages in search of a mate. Whether or not the residents of the village men’s 
house were native to the community, the institution served to integrate the 
men as a group which functioned as an economic unit in times of peace and a 
military organization during the frequent wars. 

The basic male work unit consisted of all the males in the village. There 
was no task of any importance in which the men of one dwelling house, i.e., the 
house in which their wives resided, usually worked as a productive unit. Large, 
all-village communal hunts were common, and game was tracked down and 
surrounded or ambushed with the help of dogs. These collective techniques 
were especially important when hunting the large, migratory herds of wild 
pig, the main meat supply. Frequently, smaller groups of men pursued the 
chase, but there was no invariable tendency for these parties to consist of the 
men of a single household. Members of all households might be numbered in 
each of several small hunting parties. 

Garden clearing was always done by a work group of all the village men, 
and it was considered a serious breach of etiquette for a man to refuse to co- 
operate. The subsequent planting of manioc shoots involved considerable 
labor, and all the village men and women performed this labor for each 
garden in turn. The rest of the planting and all of the harvesting and processing 
was left to the women. Occasionally, a couple went to the garden alone, but 
these excursions were looked upon as romantic jaunts. 

Although there was no ownership of the forest land, the completed gardens 
were “owned” by individual men. However, all labor performed upon them 
was done by the men of the village as a whole, and by the women of the house- 
hold in which the owner’s wife lived. Also, food sharing was extensive. The prod- 
ucts of the hunt were divided equally and distributed throughout the village, 
and, furthermore, each household provided a share of the food consumed in 
the men’s house. 

Due to the high degree of co-operation between all the men of the village, 
the newly-wed male did not become integrated into a household-oriented 
economy. This undoubtedly served to ease any strains in adjusting to a new 
village, for, in terms of kinship, the group of village males was substantially 
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the same as in his native community, and he also did not come under the direct 
supervision of his father-in-law. Any difficulties that might arise due to lack of 
familiarity with his new territory were mitigated by the fact that nearly all of 
his activities outside the village were carried out in the company of men who 
had been in residence for a longer period of time. 

Whereas the men’s house was the locus of male activity, the life of the female 
revolved around the dwelling. The result of matrilocal residence was that each 
dwelling housed an extended family of related females, a rather unusual 
arrangement in a strongly patrilineal society. This can hardly be called a matri- 
lineage for lineal descent among the Munduruct was reckoned in the father’s 
line, whereas the members of the household were related through their 
mothers. In terms of lineal institutions, each generation of females was of the 
opposite moiety from the women of the generation preceding and following it. 
The husbands of the women also belonged to the moiety opposite to that of 
their wives. They could come from any clan within the moiety, with the result 
that the men of any one household represented a number of clans. Under this 
system, there was no residential basis even for lineages, and the clans were 
scattered throughout the Mundurucid villages. Local nuclei, such as are found 
in most patrilineal clan systems, could consist of no more than a man, his 
daughters and his unmarried sons, except in the case of the chief’s family as 
described further in this paper. 

The internal order of the household is indicative of its organization. Each 
woman hung her hammock in close proximity to her children and her closest 
female relatives. The personal possessions of the women were stored near their 
own hammocks. There was, however, but one food larder and one fireplace. 
Garden produce, regardless of its origin, was shared by the extended family, 
and although the husband formally presented his kill of game to his wife, it 
was butchered, cooked and eaten by the women of the household, and a por- 
tion was sent to the men’s house and the other dwellings. Only in the case of 
very small game such as the cufia and the parrot was the food cooked and eaten 
by the nuclear family. Otherwise, the nuclear family had no household 
economy whatsoever. 

It has already been stated that gardens were considered to be owned by 
individual men but that the labor performed on them was predominantly col- 
lective. Except for manioc planting, the unit of female collective labor was the 
household. This pattern extended to the hard and time-consuming work of 
manioc processing, in which a true division of tasks was practiced. The manioc 
had to be dug out of the ground, carried back to the village, grated, the prussic 
acid extracted and, finally, toasted into the flat cakes known throughout the 
Amazon as beiji or made into manioc flour for the trader. Since all of these 
steps in the process could be done concurrently, the oldest woman of the 
household delegated certain tasks to the others. While some women were tend- 
ing the fire and taking the completed product from the griddle, others were 
loading, unloading, and operating the /ipi/é, or manioc press. The latter wo- 
men, in turn, were given a constant supply of unsqueezed manioc pulp by the 
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women who were grating the raw tubers. Another party of women would be 
occupied in fetching fresh tubers from the garden. Tasks were rotated fre- 
quently. The requisite co-ordination and co-operation was facilitated by the 
bonds of enduring coresidence and relationship in the female line between the 
women of the household. 

Just as property in land was of little importance due to the practice of 
shifting horticulture on unlimited forest land, ownership of the houses was an 
amorphous concept since the village was abandoned and a new one built every 
ten years. When the new village was built, everyone joined in building each 
other’s houses. My male informants commonly referred to the dwelling as the 
property of the husband of the oldest woman of the house, while the women 
referred to the latter as the owner. When questioned closely, however, the 
men conceded that perhaps the oldest woman owned the house. Under either 
possibility, ownership per se was unimportant. The work of the household was 
generally directed by the oldest woman, and her husband enjoyed some 
prestige as its nominal leader. His exact functions were ill-defined, except for 
the exertion of influence over the women and his sons-in-law, since the men of 
the household did not normally operate as a co-operative group and the women 
went about their tasks without male direction. The controls of the house leader 
were informal and indirect. He owed his prestige position chiefly to age. 

There is an obvious conflict between the patrilineal inheritance of the chief- 
taincy and matrilocal residence. This was resolved quite simply by allowing 
the sons of the chief to remain patrilocal and thereby provide a continuity of 
residence and political control. When a younger brother or son of the former 
chief inherited the position, he became chief of a village in which he had been 
born and in which his ancestors in the male line had been born and died. The 
term for chief, anyokokukat, can be literally translated as “the owner of the 
village,” and informants rationalized the position and title of the chief as be- 
ing due to the fact that one of his lineal ancestors had first established the 
village. The lineal continuity of village leadership preserved integration in one 
respect, while weakening it in another. 

An immediate consequence of the ambivalence in postmarital residence 
patterns was that the chief’s extended family constituted a true lineage and 
was further augmented by the normal pattern of matrilocality through which 
he acquired sons-in-law. Furthermore, polygynous unions were generally a 
prerogative of the chief. The chief’s household tended to be larger than any 
other in the village, and, due to the consanguineal ties of its male members, it 
was also the most cohesive. There is no doubt that the power of the chief was 
thereby considerably reinforced. During my period of residence in a Mun- 
duruct village having substantially this structure, it was noted that there was 
a rather high degree of latent antagonism between the men of the chief’s family 
and the other men of the village. The former constituted a definite ingroup 
within the village, which conflicted with the patterns of co-operation and egali- 
tarianism, and which, while supporting political controls, was dysfunctional in 
terms of the total structure. It was not coincidental that conflict over sorcery 
most often revolved around the family of the chief. 
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The division between the male and female spheres of life was symbolized in 
the complex of beliefs and attitudes connected with the sacred trumpets. The 
three trumpets were kept in a carefully enclosed chamber adjoining the men’s 
house, and access to the chamber could only be gained by traversing the 
sleeping quarters. Women were allowed to enter the men’s house if they had a 
good reason, but the trumpet chamber was absolutely forbidden to them. Any 
woman who spied on the sacred trumpets was immediately punished by gang 
rape by the males of the village. The women, say the Mundurucd, once owned 
and played the trumpets and dominated the males. The men did all of the 
menial chores that the women do now. However, a culture hero stole the trum- 
pets from the women, and their roles were reversed. Since that time the 
trumpets have been carefully guarded from them, and when new trumpets 
were made and installed in the men’s house or when they were transferred from 
an old house to a newly built one, the women shut themselves inside their 
houses and bewailed the loss of the power-giving instruments.‘ 

In order to keep the resident spirits happy, the men had to play the trum- 
pets frequently. Three of the village men would play the instruments inside the 
chamber, and were occasionally relieved by others. At least once a year the 
trumpets were played all afternoon and night, accompanied by a general vil- 
lage feast. Another small ritual necessary to preserve the benevolent and pro- 
tective attitude of the trumpet spirits towards the village was the custom of 
“feeding” the trumpets. Before partaking of any food served in the men’s house, 
a man always entered the trumpet chamber, laid the three trumpets upon the 
ground and offered a half gourd of food at their mouths, saying “Here is your 
food. Eat. Make me lucky in the hunt.” 

The feeding and playing of the trumpets was the only Munduruci ritual 
which did not involve the participation of people from other villages. A visitor 
from another village, however, could play the trumpets if he wished. Also, 
although the trumpets were clan property, moiety and clan membership did 
not disqualify a man from feeding or playing them. Any adult who knew how 
to play the instruments could do so. In view of the completely nonlocal nature 
of the clans, it seems incongruous that the clans owned the village trumpets. 
For instance, trumpets of the modern village of Cabrud belonged to the Waru 
clan, which had no members in residence in the village. According to inform- 
ants, the village trumpets received the clan affiliation of the man who made 
them. As we will see in the following historical reconstruction, this and many 
other rather paradoxical facts about Munduruci culture might have a func- 
tional-historical explanation. 


PATRILOCALITY TO MATRILOCALITY 


I propose to present in this section a reconstruction of changes in Mundur- 
uci social structure which will perhaps be both “conjectural” and “structural” 
to employ Radcliffe-Brown’s (1952:49) categories of methods of analysis, but 
which will attempt to follow Eggan’s recommendation (1954:755) to see 
“social structures and culture patterns over time.’”’ It has been shown that 
mid-nineteenth century Munduruci society was as viable as most social! sys- 
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tems, despite combining matrilocality and patrilineality. Contemporary in- 
formants claim matrilocality to be the normal rule since ancient times, but 
historical data suggestive of antecedent patrilocality among the Munduruct 
comes from the German explorers Spix and Martius, who encountered ele- 
ments of the tribe near the lower Madeira River in 1819. The reader should be 
warned that these observers are not completely reliable, and several obvious 
errors were encountered in their works. We can only verify their information 
by comparing it with what is reliably known of the structure of Munduruci 
society. 

According to Martius (1867:393), the Munduruci were apparently patri- 
local, for a man could eject his wife from the household. Every young man, 
however, had to go through a period of bride service lasting several years 
(ibid: 393). The same writer claimed that when there was no other potential 
husband available for a young woman, the mother’s brother could marry her 
(ibid: 393). This is of some significance, not only because it gives historical 
confirmation for the previous analysis from kinship terminology (and Martius 
was not aware of the “sociological” interpretation of kin terms), but also be- 
cause it tends to bolster the hypothesis of antecedent patrilocality. The prac- 
tice of avuncular marriage is quite widespread in the Amazon basin and in 
northeastern South America and the Islands (Lowie 1949:317). In all cases, 
it is correlated with a period of bride service followed by permanent patri- 
locality. Both Kirchoff (1932:58) and Metraux (1948:111-12) state that 
avuncular marriage serves to liberate men from the period of temporary 
matrilocal residence. Whether or not avuncular marriage had this function 
among the Munduruct is not known, but its wide distribution in the Tropical 
Forest region in combination with initial bride service and patrilocality argues 
for its former existence among the Munduruct where, according to Martius, 
the same pattern was in existence. 

The reader will remember that contemporary Mundurucié informants 
specifically and vehemently deny the contemporary or past practice of avuncu- 
lar marriage, and this form of marriage was not reflected in genealogies. This 
is understandable in the matrilocal framework because, although the mother’s 
brother was a member of the opposite moiety to that of his sister’s daughter, he 
was nonetheless a member of the same household until his marriage. In a 
patrilocal society, the sister’s daughter would not reside in the same household 
and might not even be a resident of her uncle’s village. The disappearance of 
avuncular marriage due to a change from patrilocality to matrilocality would 
be consistent with much anthropological theorization on the origins of incest 
prohibitions, whether explained as a result of the necessity to deny sexual 
access to one’s familial intimates, which would disrupt the household (Mali- 
nowski 1930:630), or as a result of the need to marry out of the ingroup in 
order to extend its ties with the larger society (White 1948:425). Titiev 
(1943:516) has noted the importance of residence in the definition of incest 
in other cultures: 


‘ 


*... there are numerous cases in which exogamy is enforced among co-residents 
even when there is no demonstrable or putative genealogical connection.” 
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Contemporary students of social organization tend to accept the hypothesis 
of unilocal residence as the basis of unilineality, and there will perhaps not be 
much argument as to the priority of patrilocality among the Munduruct. The 
dynamics and stages of the process are, however, an open question. Two dys- 
functional or incongruous elements have been noted in the foregoing descrip- 
tion of Mundurucu patrilineality and matrilocality. One of these is the patri- 
locality of the chief’s sons. This can be explained quite simply as an accom- 
modation of patrilineal inheritance to matrilocal pressure. However, a dys- 
functional factor was thereby introduced, for the chief was able to build up a 
strong lineage-household in villages where such units were no longer possible for 
the balance of the population. Authority patterns might have become stronger 
and more centralized due to the new arrangement, but such controls were not 
essential to this simple, collectivized society. 

The other incongruity in Munduruci social structure was the clan owner- 
ship of the sacred trumpets. These cult objects functioned to reinforce the 
structure of the village and not of the clan or the tribe. The trumpet complex 
was part of village ritual and involved only village participation, despite the 
fact that spirits pertaining to the clan were appeased. However, the Mundur- 
uci clan was completely nonlocalized under the conditions of matrilocality, 
and the clan-village equivalence suggested by the trumpet complex was there- 
fore impossible. Certainly, contemporary informants were able to give no ade- 
quate rationalization of the connection between clans and trumpets. On the 
basis of these structural considerations I would hypothesize that the trumpet 
complex arose in the period of ‘“‘the unilocal patrilineal lineage,” following 
Titiev’s (1943:524-25) second stage of development of the patrilineal clan. 
With localized clans, village and clan are the same unit (except for the wives 
of the clan members), and the sacred trumpets and their spirits would form 
part of a well integrated ancestor cult. Such a social structure, far from being 
completely hypothetical, is typical of the Northwest Amazon (Whiffen 1915), 
to choose an example from another part of the South American rain forest. 
The Munduruct trumpets no longer functioned in this way, and the spirits 
which resided in the instruments were only incidentally considered ancestral 
to a certain clan. They actually served to protect and aid the village in which 
they were located. 

On the basis of the above data and interpretations, a tentative reconstruc- 
tion of Munduruct social history will be attempted in the following para- 
graphs. 

The earliest stage of Mundurucit evolution for which we have any signifi- 
cant evidence is that of the patrilocal, single-clan (or patrilineage) village or 
band. Each clan-village possessed sacred trumpets which embodied the an- 
cestral spirits and were the property of the group. The pattern of referring to 
the clan as a ‘people of the river’ may have stemmed from the local nature of 
the early clan-residence unit. 

In the normal process of population expansion, perhaps aided by the in- 
troduction of horticulture and the taking of captives, the Munduruci localized 
clan might have become subdivided due to the limit of population concentra- 
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tion imposed by environmental factors. The result would be a new pattern of 
single lineage villages which formed parts of nonlocalized clans. During the 
passage of time and with further population increase, these loca! lineages be- 
came differentiated as subclans and finally as clans having only a phratric 
affiliation with the parent clan. This budding process and the creation of new 
clans is reflected by the sharing of trumpet spirit ‘companions’, surmising that 
the offspring clans kept the trumpet ‘companion’ of the parent group. 

If the clan-community was the immediate precontact and prematrilocal 
stage of Munduruct society—the one observed by Martius—then the men’s 
house was already an established institution among the Munduruci. It may 
have been different, however, from the men’s house of the later nineteenth 
and the twentieth centuries, for Martius (1867:113) describes it as being in- 
habited only by young warriors and newly-wed men. Assuming, as seems logi- 
cal, that the young warriors referred to were unmarried village men and the 
bridegrooms were men in the period of bride service, the moiety division of the 
men’s house must already have been in existence, since the clan-community is 
by definition exogamous. Murdock suggests (1954) that the Munduruct moi- 
ety system must have considerable antiquity due to the existence of moieties in 
neighboring clanless groups. The practices of cross-cousin and sister’s daughter 
marriage certainly provide the underlying structure of Munduruct moieties. 

It is possible, although there are no supporting data, that population ex- 
pansion and the resultant fission of clans had resulted in the joining of several 
splinter groups into multilineal communities in the period previous to contact 
with the whites. While admitting the possibility, this stage is unnecessary to 
the present reconstruction, and it will be assumed that the clan-community 
persisted until matrilocal influences caused its disappearance and its replace- 
ment by the type of social structure already described for the Munduruci of 
the mid-nineteenth century. 

During the early nineteenth century, the Munduructi made the shift 
from patrilocality to matrilocality, due probably to economic pressures which 
increased the importance of maintaining the integrity and continuity of the 
female, household work-group.' This influence was probably brought about 
by the growing trade with Brazilians in manioc flour and a consequent increase 
in agricultural production. 

The shift to matrilocality was probably accomplished with little serious 
stress. The groom simply remained in the men’s house of his bride’s village and 
the practice of eventually moving to the house of the husband’s family disap- 
peared. During the course of the shift in residence patterns, certain funda- 
mental changes in Munduruci social organization appeared. Granting the ac- 
curacy of Martius’ statement that the men’s house was inhabited only by 
young warriors and newly-weds, those men who remained permanently matri- 
local continued the aboriginal pattern of residence in the men’s house during 
the bride service period and remained there throughout life or at least for the 
duration of the marriage. Also, since the shift from patrilocality to matrilocal- 
ity must have taken place over a period of time and did not affect all men 
simultaneously, the village came to be inhabited by men of both moieties and 
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several clans. The result is the highly mixed membership still observable today. 

The female manioc producing group became permanent and was able to 
incorporate and keep the girls of the household. The ownership of land did not 
inhibit this process, as might be expected, for forest lands were not owned 
under conditions of shifting agriculture. An interesting development which 
probably took place soon after the formation of these households of related 
females was that children, in the event of divorce, most often remained with 
the mother. 

Chiefs gained importance through the trade, as they served as middlemen 
for the village (Bates 1863:243—244). Their added prestige enabled them to 
keep their sons and thereby to gain daughters-in-law for work in the gardens 
and in the preparation of manioc flour. It thus helped to perpetuate the 
patrilineal inheritance of office. In common with other groups in eastern 
South America, perhaps the sons of chiefs never had to submit to bride service 
(Lowie 1949:315). In this case, the perpetuation of patrilocality in the chief’s 
line would have been simplified. On the basis of our knowledge of the con- 
temporary Munduruci, however, it would not be overspeculative to surmise 
that the patrilocal prerogative of the chief’s lineage was a point of conflict. 

Finally, whatever degree of military effectiveness the Munduruct sacri- 
ficed by the breakup of the male residence-kinship group was more than 
compensated for by the heightened tribal integration obtained. 


PATRILINEALITY TO MATRILINEALITY? 


The change in residence pattern which may be deduced from our knowl- 
edge of past and present Munduruci social organization is of special signifi- 
cance in view of the long debate as to the priority of the matrilineate. Mur- 
dock, as has been noted, states that a “direct” transition from the patrilineate 
to the matrilineate is not to be expected. The basis for this position lies in his 
belief that in “a typical patrilineal and patrilocal community . . . the obstacles 
to patrilocal residence, in sum, are well-nigh insuperable” (Murdock 1949: 
216-17). A functional analysis of Mundurucid social structure reveals, however, 
that the obstacles to such a transition were surmounted. Let us review how 
the inhibitions on matrilocality cited by Murdock were and are handled by 
the Munduruci. 

First, it is not too difficult to learn a new hunting territory, especially in 
a uniform environment and using group techniques. Even Munduruci men 
on short visits to other villages joined their hosts in the hunt, frequently with 
great success. Second, although the Munduruct practiced polygyny, monog- 
amy was the common form of marriage. Martius (1867:393) indicated 
polygyny to have been confined to persons of power and status during the 
patrilocal period. This is not at all inconsistent with the later limitation of 
this custom to the chiefs, and very little actual change in patterns of polygyny 
probably took place. Third, the transition might have been extremely difficult 
had there been patrilineal ownership of land, houses, or immovable chattels. 
There was, however, no such ownership in either line and all male personal 
possessions were destroyed or buried with the body upon death. The personal 
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adjustment of the male to a new village was and is not difficult. He was not 
intergrated into a new household but into a men’s house in which he would 
find fellow clan and moiety members from his own and other villages. 

Matrilocality, once achieved, sets the residential basis for matrilineality. 
Murdock (ibid:218) admits the possibility of change from patrilineality to 
matrilineality only with an intervening stage of bilaterality, but then says 
(ibid: 212) that such a stage is also “probable” in the transition from matri- 
lineality to patrilineality. It seems obvious that all aspects of descent will not 
reverse at once. Thus, if the pressures that produced matrilocality eventuated 
in matrilineality, it would be academic to debate whether or not it was a 
“direct transition,” despite an intervening period of bilaterality. The question 
would merely be which mode of change can be accomplished most rapidly and 
with least stress. I have previously pointed to the ownership of the child by 
the wife’s family and the taboo on avuncular marriage as matrilineal features 
in Munduruct society which probably evolved shortly after the change to 
matrilocality. Whether or not the Mundurucié would have become matrilineal 
but for the inroads of the rubber trade, I leave as an open question. It is clear 
that matrilineal influences from other groups might easily have caused such 
a change, and it is also apparent that the patrilineal clans underwent a 
change and no doubt a diminution of function due to loss of their local nu- 
clei. By the same token, patrilineality as a mode of reckoning kinship was 
weakened by loss of its residential basis. 

If the Munduruci were indeed transitional, the very rarity of the case 
argues in favor of Murdock’s hypothesis, especially since he “makes no assump- 
tions about ultimate origins or overall priorities among the several types of 
social structure” (ibid: 219). If, however, assumptions of priorities are taken 
into consideration, the Mundurucd fit into a developmental framework which 
can be traced in terms of more clearly deducible priorities of cultural evolu- 
tion. This continuum would range from the patrilineal hunting band (Steward 
1936) through the emergence of the localized clan from such bands (Gold- 
schmidt 1948; Steward 1937) to, perhaps, the nonlocalized patrilineal clan 
(Titiev 1943). Although there is no proof that the Munduruci went through the 
latter stage, it may have occurred as a consequence of population increase 
due to early horticulture. With intensified horticulture, as among the Mundu- 
ruct, matrilocal pressures and eventual matrilineality would result. This evolu- 
tionary scheme is a model and not an invariant sequence, for local historical 
and ecological situations influence particular culture continua, as is evidenced 
by Munduruct history. The latter variables operate as codeterminants with 
the factors introduced by the evolution of technology and economy to produce 
sequences which are multilinear in nature. The very pluralism of the causal 
process renders any over-all generalizations on the evolution of social struc- 
ture statements of probability. The Munduruct example by itself cannot show 
what is probable, but it does indicate the possible. A change from patrilocality 
to matrilocality probably occurred in this typical patrilineal, patrilocal society, 
and a further transition to the matrilineate was therefore possible. More field 
work, especially in South America, and re-examination of the existing sources 
with this hypothesis in mind might well uncover additional examples. 
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NOTES 


' The field research on which this paper is based was supported by a Research Training Fel- 
lowship granted by the Social Science Research Council and by the William Bayard Cutting 
Travelling Fellowship awarded through the Trustees of Columbia University. 

The writer’s wife, Yolanda Murphy, co-operated in all phases of the collection and evaluation 
of the field data. Drs. Fred Eggan, A. L. Kroeber, George P. Murdock, Julian Steward, and Charles 
Wagley read and commented upon this paper, and the author wishes to express his gratitude for 
their aid and interest. 

? For the purposes of this paper the spelling of Mundurucfé words is a simple Anglicization, 
except in the following cases: i and u have the phonetic values of Spanish i and u; 4 is pro- 
nounced as in German; I! and @ are nasal sounds. 

* The identical marriage practices have been found in South America in bilateral societies 
having an essentially Dakota type kinship system. The difference between these cases and the 
Munduruca seems to be most simply explained as a function of the line through which relationship 
is traced. A bilateral system would probably emphasize cross-cousin marriage, while sister’s 
daughter marriage would be more clearly indicated in a patrilineal organization. Data on referen- 
tial systems is, unfortunately, generally omitted or not clearly distinguished from the vocative 
system in the literature, and it is therefore difficult to analyze the terminology by the method 
followed herein. 

* The trumpets are long hollow cylinders with reeds inserted in the mouth. The vibrations of 
the reeds emerge from the trumpet, essentially an echo chamber, as a deep reverberating sound. 
The instruments have a phallic symbolism which is evident when considered in connection with 
the associated legend. That the symbolic association between the genitalia and male dominance is 
not too remote in the male subconscious is suggested by the informant who, when asked how the 
Munduruc& “tame their women,” replied “with the banana.” These comments do not mean that 
I propose a psychological explanation of this complex. It merely indicates the deep interaction 
between culture and personality, structurally viewed. For our present purpose, it is preferable to 
view the complex as an integral part of the sociocultural structure. 

5 The reader will note that this is a somewhat different concept than the usual generalized 
statement of ‘increase in the economic importance’ of women. Eggan (1950:131) views the con- 
tinuance of matrilocality among the Hopi in much the same light. 
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Araucanian Patri-Organization and 
the Omaha System 


LOUIS C. FARON! 
University of Illinois 


HE thesis of this paper is that Araucanian society has been patrilineally 

organized since the time of the Conquest, but that the appearance of the 
Omaha system is a very recent development and not fully representative of 
Araucanian society. It is concerned, therefore, with the development of 
Araucanian social organization under four sections: (1) brief review of two 
basic assumptions about the development of Araucanian kinship and social 
organization; (2) examination of historic kinship terminology and other data 
on social organization, in connection with these assumptions; (3) presentation 
of data obtained in the field in 1953, and other recent material on Araucanian 
kinship and social organization; and (4) an interpretation of the development 
of Araucanian social organization on the basis of historical material and the 
present pattern of distribution. 

For about three centuries the Araucanian Indians of Chile withstood the 
large-scale colonization of their native habitat, Araucania. These so-called 
“fighting Araucanians” came to be known by the generic term “Mapuche” 
which means, in their language, “people of the land.” 

During the period of Spanish colonization the Mapuche lived between the 
Bio-Bio River and an ill-defined boundary north of the town of Valdivia, in a 
rather thickly forested area which lies between the Andes and the Pacific. 
North of the Bio-Bio River lived the Picunche Indians, who were closely re- 
lated to the Mapuche and were part of the over-all Araucanian group. From 
the environs of Valdivia south to the Island of Chiloé, the more open country 
was inhabited by the Huilliche Araucanians or “people of the south.” These 
cultural subgroups shared a common language, Araucanian, the regional 
dialects of which were mutually intelligible. 

Today only the Mapuche remain as a large, easily definable ethnic group 
in southern Middle Chile. The Picunche were rapidly acculturated during the 
early colonial period. The Huilliche, for the most part, have been absorbed 
into the mestizo population between the southern limits of Araucanfa and 
the Island of Chiloé. 

Perhaps the most ambitious thesis dealing with the evolution of Arauca- 
nian society was presented by Ricardo E. Latcham (1924), who drew heavily 
on colonial documents for supplementation to field work he conducted among 
the Mapuche in Cautfin Province, the heart of Araucanfa. The premises upon 
which Latcham based his fundamental arguments in favor of matrilineal 
organization do not bear close scrutiny. Nevertheless, he stands out with 
Guevara Silva as one of the most assiduous students of Araucanian culture who 
wrote in the early decades of the twentieth century. 

American anthropologists have recently shown interest in exploring histor- 
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ical material for the reconstruction of Araucanian social organization. How- 
ever, it is generally agreed that the data do not afford a very clear picture of 
earlier Araucanian social forms or their development, the primary subject of 
this paper. 

Soon after Murdock voiced wonder at the apparent absence of the Omaha 
kinship system in South America, Hallowell had the opportunity to interview 
a Mapuche informant, Martin Collio, and tentatively concluded that the 


Map of Southern Middle Chile. 
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present-day Araucanians had the Omaha system of reckoning kin. He sug- 
gested there was “‘some possibility that the historical development of these 
features may be traced,” although results in this direction had been “‘some- 
what discouraging” (Hallowell 1943:489-90). 

In 1948 Titiev did a field study of a few Mapuche groups living on reserva- 
tions near the small town of Cholchol, in Cautin Province (1951). He remarked 
that Latcham’s work in the same area some fifty years before would serve as a 
base line for his own study in the dynamics of culture change. Titiev carefully 
delimited his area and indicated that the results of his field work applied only 
to the Indians in the region around Cholchol (1951:2). Few other geographico- 
cultural qualifications of this sort may be found in the literature dealing with 
the Araucanians, except for a rather vague recognition of the grosser divisions 
mentioned above: Picunche, Mapuche, Huilliche. It seems, however, that 
Titiev exceeded his self-imposed limits when he offered an evolutionary hy- 
pothesis stated in terms general enough to include all of Mapuche society 
(1951:49ff.). At any rate, the impression lingers that there has been a good 
deal of regional uniformity, at given periods in history, in Araucanian kinship 
structure as well as in the broader aspects of social organization, and that this 
is true today. 

The vagueness and insufficiency of the data in the chronicles frequently 
render it impossible to be definitive concerning historical social forms. There 
is so little direct information about the kinship terminology and behavior of 
the Picunche and Huilliche that all searching analyses of Araucanian kinship 
must, perforce, deal with the Mapuche. Latcham, who certainly did most to 
show regional divisions among the Araucanians, conveniently ignored re- 
gional bounds in documenting his thesis of matrilineal organization. Further- 
more, local variation within the Mapuche area has been largely glossed over, 
in part from lack of field work among the Mapuche, although evidence of such 
variation is not entirely wanting in the historical material. 


TWO BASIC ASSUMPTIONS 


The following two assumptions regarding the evolution of Araucanian 
society, which appear both in the historic literature and recent field reports 
on the Mapuche (cf. Cooper 1946:724; Titiev 1951:51 et passim), are here 
questioned: 

(1) That Araucanian society was matrilineally organized at the time of the Spanish 
invasion of Chile, and that aspects of matrilineality survived into the eighteenth 
century. 

(2) That there has been considerable change in Araucanian kinship since the early 
1600’s, and that the latter-day patrilineal organization is reflected in the Omaha 
system (as reported by Hallowell and Titiev). 


Latcham’s thesis is perhaps the best documented theory of the develop- 
ment of Araucanian social organization. It is subscribed to in part by Titiev 
(1951:51), but is not in accord with the theories of other serious students of 
Araucanian culture, notably Luis de Valdivia (1606), Febrés (1765), Have- 
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stadt (1777), Félix José de Augusta (1907, 1916), Guevara Silva (1908, 1913, 
1929), and Moesbach (1936). Latcham’s thesis of the matrilineal origins of 
Araucanian society was partly an attempt to refute the theory of aboriginal 
promiscuity which apparently was then in vogue in Chile, a point that makes 
the crusading flavor of his book more easily understood. 

Titiev notes that there is the “likelihood that early historic Mapuche 
society had a matrilineal bias’’ (1951:51), and incorporates this idea into his 
own reconstruction of Araucanian social evolution. This is our main reason for 
touching upon Latcham’s matrilineal hypothesis in this paper. 

Two pieces of evidence fundamental to Latcham’s argument for the prior- 
ity of matrilineal organization are based on the transfer of property to women. 
Drawing from an early source, Latcham stated (a) that an Indian woman in 
Copiapé Valley, in the extreme northern part of Picunche territory, inherited a 
large expanse of land and that in this region, although husbands managed such 
wealth, ownership was in the hands of their wives (1924:86). This is the only 
reference to aboriginal matrilineal inheritance in the literature of the period 
known to the writer, although it is cited several times. In a related attempt to 
establish matrilineal succession, Latcham cited (b) the inheritance of a large 
tract of land south of Santiago by the mestiza offspring of the marriage of a 
Spanish conquistador and a Picunche woman (1924:87). 

Such data are inconclusive and Latcham’s acceptance of them uncritical. 
The situations described seem to be exceptions to aboriginal practice, as they 
are almost surely structural adjustments, respectively, to Inca and Spanish 
acculturative influences. 

Although Latcham’s reasoning is more refined in his examination of kuga 
(an ill-defined kinship unit), here too his arguments lack conviction when used 
to bolster the theory that material wealth and prerogatives passed in the 
female line. Some of his most important arguments seem to rest on manipula- 
tion of linguistic elements and the constant iteration of the precept that totem- 
ism and matrilineal organization are somehow inextricably bound together in 
the foetal stage of society in general (see Cooper 1946: 722-23 for discussion of 
kuga and citation of sources). He promulgated this view even though he wrote 
that “all the chroniclers are in agreement that sons inherited material wealth 
and titles from their fathers since before the conquest” (1924:57). 

The second basic assumption mentioned above is that there have been con- 
siderable changes in Araucanian kinship nomenclature since Luis de Valdivia’s 
time (1606), and that these changes are difficult to interpret (cf. Titiev 1951: 
3-4). Cooper wrote that ‘The kinship terminology of the Mapuche-Huilliche is 
extremely complex” (1946:724), a statement which possibly alludes more to 
the historical complexities involving change than to the recently recorded 
Omaha terminology. A further contention, hinging on the matter of change in 
social organization, is that the strong latter-day patrilineality among the 
Mapuche receives general expression in the Omaha pattern. This is at least 
tacitly accepted by Hallowell (1943), Titiev (1951), Cooper (1946), and Mur- 
dock (1949), with no specific mention of the possible regional variations in 
reckoning kinship relations within Araucanfa today. 
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Actually, an examination of the historical kinship terminologies reveals a 
good deal of consistency in the kinds of changes which have occurred, insofar 
as they indicate a trend toward stronger patrilineality. It is possible, further- 
more, to show that some of the changes have been effected by the successful 
competition of one of two or more terms present in the earliest lists. Some of 
these “‘survivors,” as well as other terms, appear today as apocopations of cir- 
cumlocutory expressions used earlier (and occasionally used today). The fact 
that they are used today when greater precision is desired indicates that they 
may have been used in the past (and so recorded) in order to convey “exact” 
information to the early students of Araucanian language and culture. Their 
“disappearance,” therefore, does not necessarily reflect change. 

There is no doubt that the Omaha pattern of kinship nomenclature exists 
in a full-blown form around Cholchol, where Hallowell’s informant came from 
and where Titiev (1951:49ff.) worked. However, the areal distribution of this 
pattern seems to be confined to the northwest sector of Araucanfa (see below 
p. 447), where Omaha terminology appears as a rather late development (not 
recorded in kinship lists collected as late as the first decades of the twentieth 
century). 

One finds significant differences between the terminologies of Titiev and 
Hallowell on the one hand, and Latcham and his contemporaries on the other. 
However, in 1953 the writer collected kinship data which are in some ways 
intermediate. These findings raise questions in regard to both the historical de- 
velopment of Araucanian social organization and the representativeness of 
the Omaha system among the Mapuche of the recent past and present day. 


THE HISTORICAL MATERIAL 


The lists appearing in this section are diagrammed on the basis of historical 
terminologies taken from lexicons and other works about the Mapuche. Dia- 
gram 1 is composed of terms collected by Valdivia (1606), and may be taken 
as representative of the terminology in use during at least the latter part of the 
sixteenth century; Diagram 2 is a composite of terms recorded by Febrés 
(1765) and Havestadt (1777) in the eighteenth century; Diagram 3 is made up 
of three lists (see p. 442) compiled in the early part of the twentieth century. 

Taken together, all three diagrams, along with the relevant descriptive 
data, serve to show that: 


(1) Certain features associated with patrilineal organization and important in the 
development of the Omaha pattern (e.g. polygyny; disregard of generation seen 
in cross-generational marriage and in the inheritance of the avuncular role) have 
roots in the beginnings of recorded Araucanian history. 

(2) A trend toward a fully developed Omaha system seems to have been arrested 
in most of Araucanfa—perhaps because of some of the very pressures often 
cited to explain emergence of stronger patrilineal organization (e.g., warfare 
and enhancement of the male role in regard to warfare; group solidarity in time 
of hostilities). 


Although many terms are missing in the earliest kinship lists, parallel- and 
cross-cousins are recorded, the consanguineal relatives of the parental genera- 
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DraGraM 1. Mapuche kinship terminology as collected by Valdivia (1606). 


tion are listed, and five generations in all are represented. The close agreement 
of these three lists represented in Diagrams 1 and 2 has been noted by Cooper 
(1946: 724). Nevertheless, a few significant terminological changes were im- 
portant and will be discussed below. The kinship data, as well as other descrip- 
tive material, show that certain aspects of kinship associated with patrilineal 
organization were in evidence at least as early as Luis de Valdivia’s recording of 
them, that is, before 1606. 

On Ego’s generation parallel- and cross-cousins are classed with siblings 
in Diagrams 1 and 2. Modifiers were used (as they are today) to differentiate 
“cousins” from Ego’s siblings when specificity was desired. A similar device 
served to distinguish own father and mother from FaBr, MoSi, and step- 
parents (who seem often to have been FaBr or MoSi).? Prefixes were employed 
to differentiate older and younger brothers and sisters: e.g., ywnan and ynan 
peni/lamien. This is also encountered today. Another manner of more de- 
scriptive expression was circumlocution.’ 

It is evident from Diagrams 1 and 2 that in the handling of cousin terms 
the system does not yet show Omaha features. MoBrCh are not called “uncle” 
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D1aGRAM 2. Composite kinship terminology of Mapuche, based upon Febrés (F) and Havestadt 
(H). Unmarked terms from both sources 


and “mother,” for example. There is no break in the generation principle on 
Ego’s age level. The use of reciprocal terms on alternate generations (Dia- 
gram 2) is, however, a departure from this principle and remains a special 
feature of the system today. However, judging from in-law terms recorded by 
Febrés, generation was terminologically disregarded between Ego and his 
wife’s siblings and parents after marriage. Ego called WiSi and WiFaSi by a 
wife derivative (kurun); and WiFa, WiFaBr, and WiBr by an identical term 
(kenpu). There seems to be no description of such cross-generational marriages 
having taken place. However, because of the vagueness of chronicle reports 
regarding marriage and incest, the possibility, as reflected in the kinship 
terms, is not excluded. 

On the first ascending generation the merging tendency apparent in 
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D1aGrAM 3. Composite kinship systems from Cautin Province, Chile, by Latcham (L), Guevara 
(G), Félix José (F) and Moesbach (M). Unmarked terms from all four sources. 


Valdivia’s nomenclature (Diagram 1) seems to have given way to bifurcate- 
merging, as seen in the terms of Febrés and Havestadt (Diagram 2). According 
to Valdivia, Fa and FaBr were called “father’’; Mo and FaSi were called 
“mother,” and a mother derivative was used for MoSi (referred to as step- 
mother). Affinal terms are missing. 

There appears to be no terminological support for a theory of matrilineal 
organization. On the contrary, although no rule of descent is immediately dis- 
cernible, bilocality or patrilocality are suggested by the terminological identi- 
fication on the parental generation, and patrilineality is attested to in the 
descriptive references regarding descent and widespread polygyny in the his- 
torical material (Marifio de Lovera 1864:124: Bascufian 1863:453 et passim; 
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Brouwer 1892:81). In the sixteenth century polygyny involved many wives, 
more for example than could easily be associated with sororal polygyny in a 
matrilineally organized society.® 

Polygyny prevailed despite innumerable attempts by Spanish officials and 
clerics to discourage it. Its tenacity, its early mention in the sources, and its 
fairly elaborate status-structuring (Cooper 1946; 721, citing Marcgrav 1648: 
285) indicate that its roots may lie deeper in Araucanian history than the 
coming of the Spaniards. 

The sororate is seemingly reflected in the use of a mother derivative for 
MoSi. The practice receives some confirmation by Valdivia and Febrés in 
their remarks about the role of the MoSi as stepmother, and in their recording 
of a derivative wife term (kurun) for WiSi. Latcham, however, mentioned 
that it was common for two brothers to marry sisters from another household. 
This practice seems to be the key to understanding the relationship of the 
sororate, sororal polygyny, and the levirate. 

Fa and FaBr were identified. The paternal uncle was and still is sometimes 
referred to by a combination of the two terms: malle chau. If they generally 
lived in the same household or if the families were in regular day-to-day associ- 
ation, Ego might tend to call FaBrWi “mother” simply because of the role 
she would customarily play. This would hold regardless of whether the two 
women were sisters. However, in view of Latcham’s observation, sororal mar- 
riage very likely came at the death of a man’s brother (e.g., Fa married FaBr 
widow—-sister to his own wife) and was polygynous, rather than coming after 
the death of own wife and being monogamous. 

If sororal polygyny was at all a common marriage practice in early times, 
it seems probable that it was a secondary marriage in the sense that a man 
married his WiSi upon the death of her husband (who could traditionally have 
been his brother) and also secondary in the sense that nonsororal polygyny pre- 
vailed over the sororal form. Indeed, sororal polygyny appears to be an out- 
growth of the leviratical obligation and, for historical reasons to be discussed 
later, the levirate itself seems to have emerged strongly as a postcontact de- 
velopment. 

Of significance, insofar as cross-cousin marriage and generation-breaking 
tendencies are concerned, is the term llopu (MoBr) which appears in Val- 
divia’s nomenclature (Diagram 1) and is not recorded thereafter for the 
maternal uncle, except for Havestadt’s mention of it as an “ancient” desig- 
nation for the mother’s brother. Febrés, however, reported its use, by a female, 
for the paternal uncle. Havestadt noted that the Wopu relationship was an 
avuncular one, and entailed unilateral preferential marriage of Ego and his 
maternal cross-cousin. This practice may well have antedated Valdivia’s re- 
cording of the term. At any rate, the indication is that MoBrDa marriage 
existed in early Conquest times, if not as a pre-Spanish custom. Although 
there is no descriptive evidence that the avuncular role was inherited and 
there is no terminological equation of MoBr and MoBrSo, this generation- 
breaking aspect of the Omaha system is foreshadowed. 
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The following are examples of historical constancy. The terms for son and 
daughter and for SiCh have remained the same throughout recorded Arauca- 
nian history; it is suggested that BrCh, peti folumand pei iiawe, are shortened 
circumlocutory phrases (e.g., #i peri ni folum: the son of my brother, etc.), 
These expressions are used today for greater clarity in describing the degree 
of relationship and through whom the relationship is figured. The use of malle 
fotum appears to have been a variant which endured in that form or was further 
shortened to malle, one of several reciprocal terms used in a classificatory man- 
ner. (Note the combination of malle with “father” on the parental generation.) 

Although the early lexicographers did not give full attention to female- 
speaking terms, a few have been recorded. The most controversial of these, in 
view of the interpretation Latcham placed on it, is the single term lame, used 
between certain females for whom he assumed a matrilineal relationship. He 
believed it indicated that matrilineal clans existed. Both Valdivia and Have- 
stadt noted that a woman called her sister Jame and, though not precisely 
stated, certainly implied that all female ‘‘cousins” were also called by this 
term. This usage extended the term to kin whose relationship was figured 
through the FaBr and the FaSi as well as through maternal relatives. Further- 
more, half-sisters were also called lame when related only through the father. 
This weakens Latcham’s implications for matrilineal totemic clans.® 

It was stated above that while no rule of descent is apparent in the first 
diagram, some indication of residence is suggested. In the use of a mother term 
for FaSi (Valdivia) we have a possible clue to the rule of residence in existence 
prior to 1600. It suggests that FaSi played a socio-psychological role by which 
she could be identified with Ego’s mother. Therefore, she presumably had fre- 
quent and intimate contact with Ego and his household. This could have oc- 
curred if the pre-Spanish settlements were multilineage and endogamous. 
There is some indirect evidence :o support this hypothesis, for it seems that 
several lineages lived in close juxtaposition on the riverine lands which they 
farmed (Molina 1808:18, 54; Pedro de Valdivia 1896:453—54). There is no 
doubt that these farming groups co-operated in the building of irrigation 
ditches and houses, and that they engaged in other communal undertakings 
(Pulgar 1902:58). The frequent mention of “‘incest’”’ found in the chronicles 
may refer to the inbreeding resulting from settlement endogamy in which 
sexual relations with “close” relatives were predominant. 

The physical proximity of intermarrying lineages would certainly tie in 
with the avuncular relationship between Ego and the maternal uncle, though 
this is not dependent upon such spatial arrangements. But the absence of this 
proximity during the Araucanian wars seems to have fostered exogamy and 
deterred the development of an avunculate in which the role of the maternal 
uncle passed across the generations to his son and grandson. When later the 
reservation system stabilized residential groups, the deterrent factors dimin- 
ished or disappeared, a solidarity incongruent with generations of hostility was 
instituted, and the Omaha pattern (as found in the Cholchol region) came into 
being. 
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Some aspects of Spanish-Araucanian warfare indicate reasons for possible 
changes in settlement pattern and the composition of social aggregates. For 
example, disruptions caused by adverse military encounters began for the 
Araucanians around Santiago, in the Picunche region, and spread north and 
south from there. When the Picunche were fighting Spanish troops during the 
first few years of the Chilean colonization, socio-economic arrangements under- 
went considerable change. The riverine groups left their farming sites for a 
semi-nomadic existence in the hills and bush. Some migrated south of the 
Bio-Bio River and took refuge with the Mapuche. There is good evidence to 
show that the larger kin groups broke up into segments which could better 
support themselves by occasional smali harvests of maize and collection of 
wild seeds and roots (Pedro de Valdivia 1861:4). From time to time these 
scattered groups banded together in larger numbers than had formerly com- 
prised the agricultural settlements, but only to carry out raids against the 
Spanish settlement of Santiago. This situation—the breakup of residential 
units and the massing of large attacking forces—has striking parallels with 
the one which existed for several centuries south of the Bio-Bio River in the 
territory of the Mapuche. In this respect, therefore, warfare seems not to have 
fostered the development of stronger patrilineal organization. Warfare and 
the migrations it engendered seem to have resulted in an instability in the 
smaller social aggregates. There was reorganization and solidification on the 
politico-military level, while the smaller units of the population, as reflected 
in the kinship terminology of Diagrams 1 and 2, were less affected in both 
rate and degree of change. 

Although patrilineal tendencies were strengthened as the centuries wore on 
and warfare diminished, there is no reason to assume that such development 
was uniform either in rate or in regional distribution. Nevetheless, patrilocal- 
ity and patrilineality generally appear very strong in later times. 

Let us turn now from features related to patriliny to a consideration of 
other features of the kinship system. Diagram 3 is a composite of terms col- 
lected by Latcham (1924), Guevara Silva (1908, 1913, 1929), Félix José (1907, 
1916), and Moesbach (1936). All worked in Cautin Province: Latcham near 
Temuco and Cholchol; Félix José in several parts of the Province; Guevara 
Silva near Temuco and also in the Province of Valdivia; Moesbach at Lago 
Budi along the Pacific Coast. 

There is a gap of about four or five generations between the observations of 
Havestadt and those of Latcham and his contemporaries. During this time 
the kinship structure and over-all social organization underwent certain 
changes, the most striking of which is a weakening of the generation principle: 
WiBrDa marriage appears reflected in the terminology in strong association 
with patrilineality, tending toward expression of the Omaha pattern. 

On Ego’s generation parallel-cousins are called siblings, but cross-cousins, 
while differentiated from them and from Ego’s siblings, are still not handled in 
the Omaha manner. An exception, however, is that MoBrDa is cailed “mother,” 
a direct reflection of the cross-generational WiBrDa marriage. There are in- 
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dications in Moesbach that there were corresponding changes in this descend- 
ency, insofar as MoBrDaCh were called “brother” and “sister.” However, 
Latcham and Guevara recorded a cousin term (muna) for MoBrDa, again sug- 
gesting an unevenness in the pattern of distribution of cross-generation mar- 
riage. 

Though there are still many terms lacking in this diagram, the affinal 
terms on Ego’s generation are now fairly complete and, interestingly, display 
considerable variation. It is uncertain whether the “alternate” terms were 
distinctive localized ones or were in direct competition over a wide area, but 
this may be resolved by assuming a differential change in rate from region to 
region, with contemporaneous differences acting as steps in a general transi- 
tion during a time of considerable flux. Warfare, population loss, the splitting 
up of settlements because of migration (to Argentina and to the less disturbed 
regions south of Cautin Province), and the imposition of reservations after the 
rebellion of 1880-82, all contributed to further reshuffling of the social ag- 
gregates. Many of the social differences in Araucanfa today seem to have their 
roots in the recent past. 

The social alignments which developed out of the break-up of the earlier 
exogamous settlements during the colonial period (when warfare was more 
intensive) affected residence rules and marriage practices. In line with this 
change, we see that FaSiHu and FaBrDaHu were at first called by the same 
term as their spouses. There is no descriptive historic material to help explain 
this phenomenon in terms of marriage regulations. However, it seems that 
these males were really outsiders who generally had no close ties with their 
wives’ kin groups. This situation would be consistent with the development 
of a pattern of patrilocal residence and its strengthening, which accompanied 
the splitting up of the former multilineage settlements that had an endogamous 
bias. The change in the terms of the affinals in question reflect the new situa- 
tion. In the case of FaSiHu, there was a change from a term which identified 
him as the husband of the paternal aunt (palu) to a term which may be loosely 
translated as ‘one who has purchased” (fiillan). As a possible intermediate 
step there seems to have been a combination of the two terms, a circumlocu- 
tion, “the one who has purchased the maternal aunt,” indicating the pattern 
of wife purchase which was an integral part of the exogamously organized 
Mapuche society. 

Judging from recorded marriage practice as well as from kinship terminol- 
ogy, there is little doubt that MoSiHu and MoBrDaHu could have been the 
same person as either Fa or FaBr. The operation of the levirate. the sororate, 
the fact that it was common for brothers to marry sisters from another house- 
hold, and the cross-generational marriage with WiBrDa account for this 
equation. 

The levirate and sororate are known historically (see e.g. Marifio de 
Lovera 1865 [ca 1594]:124; Guevara Silva 1913:40), and WiBrDa marriage is 
part of oral history. Even if WiBrDa marriage is not described in chronicle 
material (Cooper 1946;719), it is nevertheless reflected in the female-speaking 
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terms collected by Valdivia. Present-day informants sometimes remark that 
age differences between spouses in the WiBrDa marriage are not always taken 
into consideration in contracting the marriage. When age is not considered, 
the marriage is usually viewed in the light of moral obligation. The obligation 
is either to take care of the WiBrDa because she cannot support herself, or for 
the purpose of cementing interfamilial bonds. Both of these reasons are possible 
outgrowths of the break-up of former well-knit settlements due to unsuccessful 
warfare and contingent social and economic disorders. 

The change from merging to bifurcate-merging on the parental generation 
is apparent by 1765 (Diagram 2), when Febrés recorded a difference in terms 
used for paternal aunt on the one hand, and Mo and MoSi on the other. It 
is highly probable that the terminological change reflects the establishment of 
exogamous patrilineal organization, as suggested above. It is also likely that 
the levirate became surrounded with strong moral obligations which did not 
exist formerly, due largely to the insecurity entailed in the loss of adult males 
through death and slave raids. Sororal polygyny, if not occasioned by this turn 
of events, was surely strengthened and became more widespread. It seems, 
therefore, that these secondary forms of marriage, under the new conditions 
engendered by socially and economically disruptive warfare, became impor- 
tant enough and of high enough incidence to have affected the structure of the 
system. 

In summarizing the implications of the kinship diagrams in this section 
and the relevant historical material of the period, it seems that there are 
several traits in negative association with matri-organization and in positive 
association with patri-organization. The latter tend toward the emergence of 
the Omaha pattern. 


Polygyny 


Apparently polygyny was widespread, and involved a system of wife-grading in 
which some wives had separate dwellings and special prerogatives. In view of the 
many wives sometimes held, the practice seems to have been largely nonsororal 
in type. The sororal type seems to have been a special feature which depended on 
the levirate and the fact that two brothers married sisters from another household. 


Avunculate 


There was a close relationship between Ego and his maternal uncle which involved 
preferential, unilateral cross-cousin marriage. This form of marriage is still practiced 
and was almost obligatory a generation ago. In the region where Omaha nomencla- 
ture is presently found there is a terminological identification of MoBr and MoBrSo, 
which implies inheritance of certain rights and obligations irrespective of generation. 
This disregard of generation, apparently a step toward a fuller expression of the 
Omaha system, seems to have been incipient as early as Valdivia’s time. 


Reciprocity 


The use of reciprocal terms on alternate generations is a departure from the principle 
of regarding generation in reckoning kin. As such, this principle seems another 
trend toward the stronger patri-forms later embodied in the Omaha pattern. 
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Merging 
From a pattern in which Mo, FaSi, and, probably, MoSi were identified—a pattern 
suggesting settlement endogamy—there developed a system of bifurcate-merging 
which, in the light of descriptive accounts, indicates the establishment of exogamous 
groups which were patrilocal and patrilineal. 

Cross-generation Marriage 
In Diagram 3 there appears a break in the generation principle in the use of a 
mother term for MoBrDa. The identification with Ego’s mother indicates that the 
father (or FaBr) married his WiBrDa. This marriage practice seems to have been in 
competition with MoBrDa marriage (the unilateral cross-cousin type), perhaps 
throughout recorded Araucanian history. Female-speaking terminology supports 
the existence of WiBrDa marriage in that Ego, the FaSi, and the BrDa marriage 
are identified. There also appears to be some indication of this in the in-law terms 
recorded by Febrés. 

Levirate and Sororate 
The kinship terminology in Diagrams 1 and 2 reflects the marriage of two brothers 
with women from another household under patrilocal residence. The levirate ap- 
pears to have become widespread only in postcontact times. There is no indication 
in the literature that the sororate was at all widely practiced until the moral obliga- 
tions centering around the levirate became strong as a result of warfare and contin- 
gent socioeconomic instability, and it seems that sororal polygyny rather than 
monogamous sororal marriage was practiced. 


RECENT FIELD MATERIAL 

Hallowell suggested that Araucanians now have the Omaha kinship sys- 
tem, and Titiev confirmed its existence in the vicinity of Cholchol. The fol- 
lowing diagnostic traits were listed: (1) parallel-cousins classed with siblings, 
(2) FaSiCh classed with SiCh, (3) MoBrSo called “maternal uncle”, and 
(4) MoBrDa called 

The present writer worked briefly around Nueva Imperial, Galvarino, and 
just south of Angol in an attempt to determine the extent of the Omaha pat- 
tern, after failing to find it in other parts of Araucanfa. It is fairly certain that 
the Omaha type ends, in the south, in a zone of mixture a few kilometers wide 
on either side of the Imperial River, at least from Boroa to Carahue. 

The Galvarino data were inconclusive and the kin terms obtained from 
three informants near Angol did not satisfactorily cover the diagnostic areas 
of the system. It seems, however, that the Omaha pattern, insofar as the han- 
dling of FaSiCh is concerned, does not extend into the coastal range in the west, 
but only two informants from this region were questioned. East of Cholchol 
there seems to be another mixed zone running approximately parallel to the 
highway and railroad route which cuts through the Central Valley. However, 
there are small, scattered groups of Mapuche throughout the entire region, 
and more detailed field work is needed to establish reasonably certain bound- 
aries. 

Diagram 4 does not include terminology collected in this fringe zone or in 
the northern and western parts of the northwest sector of Araucanfa, but 
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terms obtained in 1953 in the provinces of Cautin and Malleco, in the following 
regions: (1) southeast of Temuco, (2) west of Quepe, (3) the general region 
around Toltén, (4) south of Villarrica, (5) Lonquimay, and (6) Isla Huapi, 


The results, as recorded in the diagram, are fairly uniform. Wherever more 
than one term is listed for the same relative they are alternates in common use. 
On Ego’s generation we see that parallel-cousins are classed with siblings 
and that cross-cousins are still differentiated by the muna term. Muna, how- 


ever, is sometimes used in combination with a brother or sister term, indicating 


in 


the closeness felt in this relationship. Older and younger siblings and cousins 
are differentiated by using the qualifiers wan or inan when specificity is de 
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sired, as was also the case in the sixteenth century. One respect in which gen- 
eration is broken is in the use of a mother term for MoBrDa. However, 
MoBrSo is not called “uncle,” and FaSiCh are not equated with SiCh, as they 
are in the Omaha system. 

Bifurcate-merging is seen on the parental generation with Fa and FaBr 
being identified behaviorally and, occasionally, terminologically through the 
combination of Fa and FaBr terms. Mo and MoSi are identified behaviorally 
and terminologically, and FaBrWi is included in this equation through the 
operation of the levirate and sororal polygyny and the custom whereby broth- 
ers marry sisters from another household. MoSiHu is called “FaBr’’ for like 
reasons. FaBrWi is called “mother” or a mother derivative, regardless of 
whether or not she is Ego’s MoSi. Even with present-day neolocal residence, 
Fa and FaBr are generally very intimate, and can be identified by Ego in their 
socio-psychological roles. By extension, this is also true in regarc to their 
spouses. Cross-uncles and cross-aunts are differentiated from the above group. 

Terminologically there has been little change on the grandparental gen- 
eration since the earliest times. On the first descending generation there has 
been no change in the treatment of own or of sister’s and brother’s children, 
except for the clear establishment of certain terms which seemed to be in 
competition in previous lists. 

The historical terminologies do not afford a base for comparison with the 
rest of the “nephew” terms. However, there are important diagnostic differ- 
ences between these and the ones reported by Titiev (1951:39) and Raguileo 
(1953: 343-59). The terms recorded in Diagram 4 do not reflect the generation- 
breaking pattern found in the Omaha system, except for the above-mentioned 
descendence in the MoBr line. The logical continuation of this break, however, 
is not emphasized in the regions studied by the writer, except in and on the 
fringe of the Cholchol region. 

The grandchildren terms maintain the generation principle in the descend- 
encies, with the rare exception already noted, and there is a differentiation ac- 
cording to the sex of the person through whom the relationship is figured. 
Both on the third ascending and third descending generations numbers or 
“distance prefixes” are used, along with current grandparental and grand- 
child terms. 

There is a complexity about the incest regulations which reflects the break- 
down of the kinship system and the associated sanctioned forms of behavior, 
rather than nuances inherent in the system itself. The result is a pervading un- 
certainty regarding permissible sexual and marriage partners outside the most 
customary practices. Because of the number of seeming contradictions and re- 
gional variations, the matter of incest regulations will merely be touched on 
in this paper. 

For one thing, informants agree that marriage with MoBrDa was an al- 
most obligatory practice in the remembered past and according to oral tradi- 
tion learned in childhood. But marriage with MoBrDa was and is by no means 
a cut and dried matter, nor do incest regulations play a prominent part in its 
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arrangement. Formerly, Ego and his Fa or FaBr seem to have competed for 
marriage partners. The forms of marriage in question were MoBrDa and 
WiBrDa which, in the case of Ego and his Fa or FaBr, involved the same 
potential mate. This competition was expressed in direct statement, innuendo, 
and in a number of songs dealing with kuruniukui (i.e. taking kurun). 

Today discord between families sometimes thwarts one or more of the 
cross-cousin outlets for marriage. When this situation exists, or when there 
is exceptional physical distance between the families, Ego tends to marry a 
“local” girl, who may however be a member of the larger kin group. It is likely 
that during the turbulent war years cross-cousin marriages often went by the 
board for similar reasons. The establishment of peaceful conditions permitted 
the avuncular pattern to strengthen. Apparently it had a florescence during 
the early decades of the twentieth century, under the reservation system, 
finally gaining terminological expression in the Cholchol region. Gifford’s re- 
marks about the passing to the son of the right to marry WiBrDa seem to be 
applicable to this situation (see Hallowell 1943:491). The use of a mother 
term for the daughter of the maternal uncle suggests the former dominance of 
WiBrDa marriage. As Murdock suggests, in a passage pertinent to this situa- 
tion (1949:168), a long time was necessary before avuncular rights were in- 
herited by MoBrSo and before this succession was reflected in the kinship 
nomenclature. However, it seems that the generations of disruptive warfare 
and desultory, semi-migratory horticultural and herding activities tended to 
perpetuate an instability in local groupings and kinship alignments which, in 
turn, deterred the development of the avunculate and other features of strongly 
institutionalized patri-organization. Once the reservation system introduced a 
generally peaceful situation and set up the preconditions for sedentary and 
more intensive agricultural activities, local kin groups were stabilized and in- 
creased in size, patrilocality and patrilineality acquired new importance 
(especially in regard to inheritance of land), and, where this favorable milieu 
existed, the Omaha pattern seems to have developed. 

Titiev pointed out that the former practice of patrilocality, in which large 
households of kin were not uncommon, has recently given way to neolocal resi- 
dence. In general, reservation exogamy is maintained and sons often establish 
separate households near their parental home. The effects of change from uni- 
local households to neolocal households depends on the proximity of the off- 
shoots to one another and to the parental household, as well as on the amount 
of contact customarily maintained among them. 

Some of the recent changes in residence may be understood only from the 
point of view of external and internal migration, which have reshuffled the 
social aggregates. One aspect of external migration bears directly on one of 
the “basic assumptions” regarding matriliny, and therefore will be reviewed 
at this point. 

Latcham (1924:82) argued that matrilineal traits endured until the end 
of the eighteenth century,’ referring mainly to the naming customs which 
he associated with totemic clans and matrilineal inheritance. I suggest that 
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Latcham may have been unduly influenced by a ‘“‘pseudo-matriliny,” which 
derives from short-term matrilocality. Evidence for this was found in 1953 
near Toltén, and its occurrence in the past is attested to in oral tradition. 

Around the time of the reprisals following the rebellion of 1880-82, which 
seem to have been greater near Nueva Imperial than in the Toltén region, 
many Mapuche migrated southward, their departure generally entailing for- 
feiture of land rights. Thus landless, they settled and married in the Toltén 
region, living on the land of their fathers-in-law. According to Chilean law and 
Mapuche custom at the time of the reservation program, these married-in 
males had little or no legal claim to land in the new area. Today some of these 
in-marrying males who are still alive, and others who have migrated more re- 
cently, remark that they have only de facto control over their wife’s land. 
They state, however, that their sons will inherit from them, and it is clear 
from family histories that in a generation or two this anomaly is eradicated 
and patrilineality prevails. Given the historical descriptions of Spanish- 
Araucanian warfare, this occurrence of temporary matrilocality may have 
taken place repeatedly. 

In his discussion of Araucanian social organization, Titiev wrote that 
“the central features of Mapuche nomenclature are geared to the marriage 
practices” and that “greatest importance must be attributed to unilateral 
cross-cousin marriage” (1951:38). The marriage practices are indeed reflected 
in the kinship terminology, but one cannot agree that unilateral cross-cousin 
marriage is so revealed. Actually, marriage with MoBrDa is not indicated in 
the nomenclature. MoBrDa is terminologically identified with women on the 
parental generation and her children are often called “brother” and “sister” 
by Ego. What is therefore indicated is the “disputed” practice of marriage 
with WiBrDa (Titiev 1951:49; Hallowell 1943:490). Cross-cousin marriage 
attained dominance at a time when the cross-generational type was passing 
from the scene, along with the lagging of polygyny and leviratic obligations. 
That the terminology has not reflected the dominance of MoBrDa marriage is 
an indication of its generally late appearance as a preferential type. 

According to Titiev (1951:49), Hallowell’s recording of the “disputed” 
WiBrDa marriage hinges on an error in translation in which there was a failure 
to distinguish between WiBrDa and MoBrDa. As a rule, the wife term is not 
fiuke (as recorded by Titiev) but kure or 6omo, and from kure is derived the 
WiSi and WiBrDa term, kurun. If fiuke is used at all in reference to the wife it 
is in the combined form fiuke kure, a more descriptive term designating 
MoBrDa only after marriage. The writer never heard fiuke used for wife, and 
only obtained the information about fiuke kure after considerable probing. At 
any rate, it seems to exist only as a possible linguistic construction rather than 
as a term in even limited use. It does not appear in any of the historical sources 
used by the writer. Actually, there is little room for error in this matter of ter- 
minology. Hallowell got to the core of the situation in his discussion of marriage 
between Ego and kurun (WiSi and/or WiBrDa) (1943:491). 

The study of Anselmo Raguileo (1953) should be mentioned because of 
the gross inaccuracy of his sketch map, which presents a distorted picture of 
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the distribution of Omaha terminology in Araucanfa. It shows three widely 
separated groups in Cautfin Province having Omaha terminology, whereas two 
of the groups are in the avowedly Omaha area centering around Cholchol, and 
the third group is undoubtedly an offshoot from this nucleus that migrated to 
the Andean foothills. Thus the three groups are an expression of a single oc- 
currence. 

The present non-Omaha pattern prevalent in Araucania raises questions 
about the evolution of Araucanian social organization. Is the non-Omaha pat- 
tern a development toward a full Omaha type, as found in the Cholchol region, 
or is it a change away from a once greater-extended Omaha pattern? The 
latter possibility is unlikely since the nomenclature collected in 1953 has great 
similarity with that of the early twentieth century. Therefore, as was sug- 
gested at the beginning of this paper, the present-day Omaha pattern is be- 
lieved to represent an intermediate form. The development of stronger patri- 
lineality in most of Araucania seems to have been cut off, although there was a 
florescence of patrilineality in the recent past in the Cholchol region. 

It is likely that further change in the terminology will result from the 
direct substitution of a Spanish word for an Araucanian. This trend is already 
noticeable in certain parts of Araucanfa. It is unlikely that Mapuche terms will 
be changed in order to bring their meanings more in line with Chilean kinship 
usage (e.g. substituting a “‘cousin” term for MoBrDa). Direct substitution will 
probably spread with the increased use of the Spanish language and the dis- 
semination of Chilean culture. 


SUMMARY AND INTERPRETATION: THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF PATRI-ORGANIZATION 

When the Spaniards first entered Chile, the Araucanian Indians lived in 
multilineage farming settlements. Descent was in the male line. Residence may 
have been either patrilocal or bilocal but, as the settlements were endogamous, 
postmarital residence did not entail the woman’s leaving her natal community. 

Economic exploitation and warfare fostered the break-up of these settle- 
ments into the several lineages of which they were composed. In some cases 
there was complete dissolution of the settlements and disappearance of whole 
kin groups because of wholesale death, long enforced absences of adult males 
and females, and numerous wanderings and distant migrations. 

Although certain factors tended to enhance the status of males, discordant 
influences counterweighted them and tended to thwart the strengthening of 
patri-organization. Instability resulted at the lineage level, even though over- 
all politico-military arrangements grew in complexity and seemed to solidify. 

The break-up of multilineage groups under the pressure of warfare even- 
tually led to the emergence of stricter patrilocal residence rules and settlement 
exogamy. The practice of bride purchase apparently continued unaltered with 
the change from endogamy to exogamy, but WiBrDa marriage and sororal 
polygyny seem to have taken on a new importance due to the moral obliga- 
tions surrounding the levirate. 

At the same time, it is possible to point to circumstances in which “‘pseu- 
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do-matriliny” arising from short-term matrilocal residence may have occurred, 
such as unsuccessful warfare, migration, and the breakdown of traditional 
kinship alignments. It is suggested that patri-organization was largely strength- 
ened by events following the cessation of intensive warfare after the middle of 
the eighteenth century. A new stability was then achieved, population grad- 
ually approached the estimated pre-Spanish figure, and (with the introduction 
of the reservation system in 1866 and later in a revised form after the last 
Mapuche rebellion) the status of kinship heads or caciques increased, insofar 
as they were given title to land and became the mediators between their kin 
groups and the Chilean officials. Population movement lessened and the 
Indians became hemmed in by reservation boundaries. Still, population pres- 
sure had not yet become a problem, and stability brought increased wealth and 
an elaboration of social and ceremonial customs in which the male role and the 
patrilineal line were exalted. Precedents for the elaboration of the patrilineal 
structure can be seen throughout recorded Araucanian history. Important 
among these are the tendency to disregard generation in the WiBrDa marriage, 
and the complementary situation in which generation is broken in the inherit- 
ance of avuncular duties by MoBrSo. Murdock (1949:168) considers these 
factors to be likely steps toward the development of the Omaha system, and 
the evolution of Araucanian society is a case in point. In the Cholchol region 
there seems to have been the milieu conducive to the development of this 
tendency and its expression in Omaha terminology. 

In conclusion, an attempt will be made to apply the technique suggested 
by Murdock for reconstruction of the type of kinship systems which may 
have existed in the recorded and unrecorded past (Murdock 1949:323-352). 

Working from the premise that the Omaha pattern represents the latest 
and fullest development of patrilineal organization, we have the possibility 
that this system was preceded by a Dakota type, the criteria for which are: 
Iroquois cousin terminology, patrilineal descent, and patrilocal residence. 
These conditions are met in Diagram 3 and in the descriptive material pertain- 
ing to the period. According to Murdock, Dakota may possibly be preceded by 
Normal Guinea. This choice seems to be borne out on the basis of the existence 
of patri-organization and the handling of cousins. It is represented in the ter- 
minology recorded by Febrésand Havestadt in Diagram 2. The logical precursor 
of Normal Guinea, on the basis of cousin terminology and the merging of FaSi, 
Mo, and MoSi, is Patri-Hawaiian. This may be satisfied by the terminology 
collected by Valdivia (Diagram 1), suggesting that there may have been a 
bilateral bias to pre-Spanish Araucanian society. 


NOTES 


1 Grateful acknowledgment is made to the Henry L. and Grace Doherty Charitable Founda- 
tion for granting the fellowship which made possible a year’s field research in Chile. 

2 The step-parental role must have been quite important, for the earliest histories mention 
numerous orphans in the Araucanian settlements. It is not clear if the number of orphans was 
very large under Inca control or was due to Spanish labor exploitation, but the situation surely 
worsened during the Spanish colonization. 
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* Titiey does not mention this, but does remark that teknonomy is practiced. The writer 
failed to find evidence of teknonomy as such, but encountered circumlocutory expressions which 
bore a superficial resemblance to teknonomy. 

4 Nufu may have been a term of direct address. In later times it is transcribed fiofio and de- 
fined as a term of endearment. Among present-day Mapuche, fiofio is used affectionately in direct 
address. Other similar examples are the use of chachai and fuchai for father, and papai (if used) 
for mother. The chroniclers’ inclusion of both indirect and direct terms of address could have given 
rise to part of the notion that there has been great historical change in the terminology. 

5 Marifio de Lovera (1865:124) wrote ca. 1594, and the observations in his history cover the 
period in which the Spaniards first entered Araucania. His observations made near Nueva Im- 
perial serve to clarify certain points made in this paper exemplifying the social arrangements re- 
flected in Diagram 1, i.e., endogamous settlements having either bilocal or patrilocal residence. 
His remarks on what has been taken to mean sororal polygyny seem to depend on the interpreta- 
tion of “hermanas” and “parientes.” Given the Araucanian kinship designations, there were 
many so-called “hermanas” who were only “cousins” subsumed under the term lamsien. Such 
would not be what is ordinarily considered sororal polygyny. 

6 MoSi is sometimes called “other mother” (ka fiuke). Latcham viewed this identification 
largely as evidence for a matrilineal clan system, failing to tie in the relationship with marriage 
practices. Indeed, in working out a kinship diagram on the basis of Latcham’s female-speaking 
terms, one is confronted with the anomaly that preferential, cross-cousin mates fall into the 
tabooed incest group (compare lists on pp. 85-86 and 102-111, Latcham 1924). 

7 It is noteworthy that Latcham wrote: “A fines del siglo X VIII persistia la filiacién materna, 
al menos al sur del Toltén.” This is a region to which landless Mapuche migrated and took up 
residence on land held by groups into which they married. 
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Toward a Definition of Ethnomusicology' 


WILLARD RHODES 
Columbia University 


HE increasing interest in music and awareness of its significance as a 

revealing expression of man and his culture have given a fresh impetus to 
ethnomusicological research and investigation. Employing the techniques and 
methods of cultural anthropology and musicology, the discipline has strug- 
gled along these past seventy years as a stepchild of both parents, a second 
class citizen in the society of the social sciences and the humanities. This 
unenviable position results in part from the cross-relationship of ethnomusi- 
cology and the demands which it imposes on the student and scholar, for he 
must have a working knowledge and facility with the theoretical and empirical 
aspects of both disciplines if he would deal adequately with his material. The 
ethnologist with a basic training in musicology is as rare as the musicologist 
who has worked seriously in anthropology. The progress of ethnomusicology 
has been limited by the small number of workers who have been able to meet 
the double qualifications of the discipline. 

Why has man’s music, so rich and varied and so overtly expressive of his 
inner life, attracted so few students and scholars? The heavy demands of prep- 
aration in two disciplines and the limited opportunities for professional practice 
of ethnomusicology have conspired to repel all but those persons who, despite 
lack of support and opportunities, have dedicated themselves to the study of 
this aspect of culture. But is not the fraternity of ethnomusicologists also re- 
sponsible for this situation? Have we been as diligent in the promotion and 
publication of our work as our colleagues in other fields? And have we not 
been over-zealous in the trusteeship of the discipline and its tradition? A field 
of investigation already highly specialized has often been made to appear more 
esoteric and iucbidding than was necessary. How many potential workers and 
patrons have been lost because we failed to communicate with them? Without 
lowering standards of scholarship we must somehow manage to enlist more 
workers in ethnomusicology and gain a wider interest and support not only 
among our colleagues in the related disciplines but among all those who find in 
man’s music an expression of his thoughts and feelings, his inner life. 

It may appear pretentious to attempt a definition of ethnomusicology at 
this late date, but if this paper stimulates thinking and discussion on the sub- 
ject and contributes in a small way toward a clearer focus on the scope, objec- 
tives, problems and methods of our discipline, it will have fulfilled its purpose. 

The term musicology, recently adopted from French musicologie into 
English usage to denote the scientific study of music, is the equivalent of the 
German Musikwissenschaft. The German term was first used by F. Chrysander 
in the preface to his Jahrbiicher fiir musikalische Wissenschaft (1863) to em- 
phasize the importance of applying scientific and scholarly standards and 
methods in musical studies, and since that time scholars of the Western world 
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have been attempting to define the discipline and its province. Guido Adler, 
in an article Umfang, Methode und Ziel der Musikwissenschaft which appeared 
in the first volume of the Vierteljahrschrift fiir Musikwissenschaft (1885:14), 
presented a comprehensive system that embraced the entire field of music 
study and acknowledged the interdisciplinary relationship to the collateral 
sciences, acoustics, physiology, psychology, logic, grammar, pedagogy and 
esthetics. Waldo S. Pratt, music historian and American pioneer in musicology, 
wrote in his article, On Behalf of Musicology (1915: 3) 

Here genuine scholarship must guard itself against every species of provincialism, 
from the pettiness of the ignorant to the snobbery of professed culture. Its outlook must 
be determined, as far as may be, not by the impulses of personal preference or prejudice, 
not by the demands of practical instruction, not even by the problems of library econ- 
omy and system, but by the essential possibilities of the subject. “Musicology” if it is 
to rank with other comprehensive sciences, must include every conceivable scientific 
discussion of musical topics. 

This is sound counsel, but Pratt betrays his own provincialism in his dis- 
cussion of Adler’s systematization when he writes, ‘“The application of ‘musi- 
cology’ to comparative ethnological research is surprising, and must be set 
aside as arbitrary” (1915: 2). 

Otto Kinkeldey, dean of American musicologists, in his article Musicology in 
the International Cyclopedia of Music and Musicians (1939:1218), has broadly 
defined the subject as “the whole body of systematized knowledge about 
music, which results from the application of a scientific method of investigation 
or research, or of philosophical speculation and rational systematization to the 
facts, the processes and the development of musical art, and to the relation of 
man in general (or even animals) to that art.’’ Few will take issue with this all- 
embracing theoretical definition, but an examination of studies and research 
made under the aegis of musicology reveals the fact that most scholars have 
been content to work within a much smaller framework. 

In the Harvard Dictionary of Music (1947:474) Willi Apel presents in a 
realistic statement the emphasis and orientation of contemporary musicology. 
He writes, ‘The important point, however, is that the category of Musical 
Research (Musikforschung) must be given the central position in the plan, 
with theory, music history, etc., forming the foundation, while aesthetics, 
acoustics, etc., represent adjunct fields of study.” 

So much for musicology in its broadest outline. What now of that special 
field of inves: :gation which we have designated ethnomusicology? Recognized 
as a division of musicology by Guido Adler in 1885, it has been more or less 
consistently practiced since that time under the term comparative musicology 
(vergleichende Musikwissenschaft). The comparative viewpoint which prevailed 
in the early studies of Alexander John Ellis, Tonometrical Observations on Some 
Existing Non-Harmonic Scales (1884:368-385) and On the Musical Scales of 
Various N ations (1885:485-517), is undoubtedly responsible for the qualifying 
adjective that was introduced to set this field of investigation apart as a dis- 
tinct branch of musicology. Guido Adler defined its task as ‘‘the comparison of 
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the musical works—especially of folksongs—of the various peoples of the earth 
for ethnographical purposes, and the classification of them according to their 
various forms” (1885:14). 

The inappropriateness of the term has been pointed out on the basis that 
all scientific investigation employs comparative methods and that “the com- 
parative method is based upon fundamental investigations that are themselves 
descriptive, analytic, experimental, speculative, and historical” (Haydon 
1946: 218, 237-238). Jaap Kunst (1950: 7) advocated the term ethnomusicology 
as a more accurate and descriptive designation of the field of research long 
known as comparative musicology, and this term has received wide acceptance. 
The linking of ethnology to musicology in the new name emphasizes a phase 
of the science that has long been recognized but often neglected. With the re- 
christening of this established discipline it seems timely to survey the achieve- 
ment of the past, re-examine the boundaries of its field of inquiry and methods 
of investigation, and project a program of study for the future. 

In reviewing the literature of the past one can recognize three types of 
studies which appear in a time sequence more or less paralleling the evolution- 
ary development of comparative musicology. None of these types are pure, 
however, nor is the time sequence absolute. The first type includes the earliest 
studies, many of which were so burdened with the investigation of musicolog- 
ical problems that the material often received scant ethnological treatment 
(Abraham and von Hornbostel 1909-10:1-—25; Stumpf 1901; von Horn- 
bostel 1913:11-23; von Hornbostel and Sachs 1914:553-590). This situation is 
understandable since the pioneers in comparative musicology had to develop 
a methodology and techniques for the scientific analysis and classification of 
their musical data. To these early scholars, Ellis, Stumpf, Abraham, von Horn- 
bostel, and Sachs, the ethnomusicologist of today is indebted for the systema- 
tization of the discipline and the establishment of a methodology which with 
minor variations still serves as the foundation of his science. 

The second type may be described as ethnographic, and comprises studies 
devoted primarily to the analysis and description of the music of an ethnic 
group in its cultural setting (Densmore 1918; Roberts 1926; Burlin 1907). 
Although these studies rarely exceed the scope of an ethnographic monograph, 
they constitute a large and important portion of our literature and working 
material. Based for the most part on phonographic field recordings, they have 
preserved for further study musical forms that have since undergone radical 
change under the impact of an alien culture, or in many instances have died 
with the last singers and musicians who knew them. In presenting a clear defi- 
nition of the musical style and practice for an ethnic group, based on sound 
musical analysis, these monographs have made significant contributions to the 
work of later scholars whose orientation has been toward ethnological inter- 
pretation. 

The third type is the ethnomusicological study in which the scholar, after 
a thorough musicological examination of his material, attempts to see music 
in its proper relationship to culture and to employ it in “the investigation of 
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theoretical problems that arise out of the analysis of human custom” (Herzog 
1935; McAllester 1954; Merriam 1955; Nett] 1955; Rhodes 1952). It is at this 
point that we so often fail to realize the full resources and possibilities of our 
discipline. Ethnomusicologists are in constant danger of becoming isolated and 
insulated in a musical vacuum where they pursue the study of music per se 
without reference to man and his culture. Herskovits states a fact that bears 
frequent repetition: “But it is at the core of anthropological thinking that each 
problem investigated be recognized as only one manifestation of one segment 
of man’s complex culture, and that it be studied with full consciousness of its 
wide implications” (Herskovits 1948:2). 

Each of these three types of study is important to the further development 
of our discipline and should be continued. The musicological-theoretical prob- 
lems of transcription and analysis need to be re-examined and discussed. The 
need for musico-ethnographic monographs is now as great as ever. Despite the 
great amount of collecting done throughout the world during the past seventy 
years, there are still cultures whose music remains unrecorded and unstudied. 
For those ethnic groups that have been adequately recorded and studied, 
we need contemporary field material in order to measure culture change in 
music and to gain some insight into socio-psychological processes. Studies in 
these two categories are preliminary and essential to research in the third 
category, which represents a fuller realization of the resources and objectives 
of ethnomusicology. 

If the term ethnomusicology were to be interpreted in its broadest sense 
it would include as its domain the total music of man, without limitations of 
time or space. This viewpoint was advanced by Charles Seeger and is supported 
by the semantic implications. It makes historical musicology, which is pri- 
marily concerned with the art music of Western Europe during the Christian 
era, only one division of a universal discipline (Seeger 1933:143-150; 1955). 
However, both historical musicology and comparative musicology have staked 
their claims to their respective fields of research, and any attempt to redefine 
the boundaries at this time appears impractical. Jaap Kunst has defined the 
study-object of ethnomusicology as ‘‘mainly the music and musical instru- 
ments of all non-European peoples, including both the so-called primitive 
peoples and the civilized Eastern nations” (Kunst 1950:7). A survey of the 
early comparative musicological studies in the first volume of the Sammelbande 
fiir vergleichende Musikwissenschaft (1922), and the two monographs on folk 
music, Das Lied der Deutscher Kolonisten in Russland (Schiinemann 1923) 
and Volkmusik der Rumiinen von Marmures (Bartok 1923) which constitute 
volumes three and four, gives a clear view of the field which the pioneers culti- 
vated and regarded as their rightful province. Here, under the imprint of com- 
parative musicology, are bound together studies of the music of the Near East, 
the Far East, Indonesia, Africa, the North American Indians, and European 
folk music. Of those ethnomusicologists whose interests are confined solely to 
primitive music I ask, “Can we refuse our inheritance?” Let us not be provin- 
cial in the pursuit of our discipline. Oriental art music, the folk music of the 
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world, and primitive music, all await our serious study. The historical musicolo- 
gist has shown scant interest in any of these fields. The fact that they are so 
vast that no person is able to master them in their entirety should not exclude 
them or any part of them from ethnomusicology. Within the discipline there are 
places aplenty for the specialist. 

The subject of hybrid music has disturbed some scholars who question 
whether or not the “impure’’ music of an acculturated group constitutes ma- 
terial for ethnomusicological study. The question appears rhetorical, but I 
think there can be no doubt about the right of hybrid music to claim our atten- 
tion. What anthropologist would disclaim the phenomena of culture’change, 
be it social organization, language, religion, or music, as suitable material for 
investigation and study? We are derelict in our work if we fail to record and 
study the contemporary changing music of ethnic groups, few of which are 
free from the impact of alien cultures. Such music may be less interesting from 
a strictly musical point of view, but it will undoubtedly cast light on the 
psychological and sociological processes of the individuals and the groups that 
produce it. 

The invention of the phonograph and its use in the recording of primitive 
and folk music made possible the amassing of an impressive body of musical 
material without which ethnomusicology could never have developed to its 
present scientific status. With the replacement of the wax cylinder by the 
acetate disc which in turn was replaced by the magnetic tape, the cost of 
recording ‘en steadily reduced, the quality has been improved, and the 
field worke: , problems have been considerably lightened. But we have not 
yet been able to avail ourselves of electronic equipment for the graphic analysis 
of our recordings. Charles Seeger has experimented with such an instrument 
but has not developed it to the point where it can be used widely (Seeger 1951). 
Development in this direction has been retarded by the tremendous cost of 
building electronic instruments, and by the little interest that manufacturers 
and scientists have shown in our particular need for such equipment. Modern 
electronic instruments for the acoustical analysis of melodies and the measure- 
ment of intervals would not only facilitate the ethnomusicologist’s work but 
would give it an objectivity that it can never achieve so long as it depends upon 
the human ear conditioned by the Western musical system. 

Ethnomusicology, twice interrupted by World Wars, has languished from 
lack of adequate publication and exchange of news and ideas among its workers. 
Recently the Ethno-Musicology Newsletter under the able editorship of Alan 
P. Merriam has partially filled this gap by re-establishing communication 
among students and scholars on an international basis. Until the Newsletter 
is firmly established on a sound financial basis and provision is made for the 
publication of articles, we proceed at a disadvantage. Despite the great amount 
of collecting that is being done throughout the world, there are still few profes- 
sional ethnomusicologists qualified to analyze and interpret this material. 
The lack of trained scholars continues to retard the progress of the discipline. 
We need to educate a corps of workers, but first we must convince the adminis- 
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trations of our universities and foundations and our colleagues in anthropol- 
ogy and musicology that ethnomusicology has a real contribution to make to- 
ward the understanding of man. 

In discussing the comparative study of music of people outside the stream 
of Euro-American culture, Herskovits writes: “‘For its implications lead us to 
some of the most fundamental truths about the nature and functioning of 
culture, and suggest the importance of the contribution that investigations 
carried on in this special field can make to the study of culture as a whole” 
(Herskovits 1948:435). Here is our opportunity. The musicologists have 
developed methods and techniques for analysis of musical material. The an- 
thropologists have provided theories for the interpretation of cultural phenom- 
ena. It is the task of the ethnomusicologist to avail himself of the resources of 
both disciplines in order to give meaning to this sigijficant segment of man’s 
culture. In validating its claim as a scholarly discipline, ethnomusicology can 
point to a distinct and well defined body of subject matter and field of inves- 
tigation, and to a methodology unique in its application of anthropological 
concepts and principles to musicological analysis. 

We need to be more imaginative and creative in the interpretation of our 
material. Such an approach, while calling for a more sensitive insight and 
understanding, implies no relaxation of rigorous scientific methods. Self- 
criticism is already arising in our ranks. “Musicology has been mainly ab- 
sorbed with the mechanics of ethnic music, its collection, classification and 
analysis from a purely musical-technical point of view. The investigation of 
music as an emotional expression must go beyond this’ (Yurchenko 1955:6). 
Let us not become narrow in the pursuit of our special field. If ethnomusi- 
cology is to achieve its rightful place among the social sciences and humanities 
it must contribute more generously of its knowledge, insight, and ideas to 
anthropology and historical musicology. 


NOTE 


'! This paper was presented at the fifty-fourth annual meeting of the American Anthropological 
Association in Boston, November 18, 1955. 
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Statistical Classification in Anthropology: An 
Application to Ethnomusicology 


LINTON C. FREEMAN 
University of Illinois 

and 

ALAN P. MERRIAM 


University of Wisconsin 


HILE a growing interest in the application of statistics to cultural 

anthropology is indicated by the current literature (Driver 1953; Clem- 
ents 1954), it is only relatively recently that such processes have received 
any widespread attention from cultural anthropologists. The earliest applica- 
tion was made by Tylor (1889), but Driver and Kroeber (1932) with their 
trait-element list were the forerunners of the current trend which has cul- 
minated in Murdock’s extensive study of the interrelationships among various 
aspects of social structure (1949). With the development of the Cross Cultural 
Survey at Yale as well as the Human Relations Area /Siles, statistical treat- 
ment of cultural materials has become relatively common (Anon. 1954a); 
the importance of the trend is perhaps best indicated by the fact that an entire 
section of the 1954 meeting of the American Statistical Association was de- 
voted to “The Use of Statistics in Anthropological Studies ” (Anon. 1954b). 

Most statistical studies in cultural anthropology have been relational. 
They have attempted to determine the degree of association which exists be- 
tween two or more cultural variables through application of the techniques 
of correlation. However, correlational techniques may be extended to deal 
with problems of classification. It is with problems of this latter sort that the 
present paper is concerned. 

Classification is one of the central problems of cultural anthropology. Types 
are established and distinctions are made among them, but for the most part 
both the classifications and the distinctions are intuitively established. Even 
when mathematical techniques are used, they are usually restricted to simple 
frequency counts and comparisons of percentages. At best, such procedures 
afford only crude generalizations and comparisons. The present report is de- 
signed primarily as a demonstration of the power of statistical techniques in 
classifying and comparing. 

Statistical techniques provide the investigator with precise estimates of 
the homogeneity of objects classified together. Furthermore, one may deter- 
mine the exact degree to which differences obtain between two or more classi- 
fications. Comparisons made by statistical means need no longer be based on 
intuitive judgment nor subject to revision on the basis of “expert” opinion. 
Accurate statements of probability describe the confidence with which statis- 
tical generalizations may be held. In short, statistical techniques can provide 
system and precision in constructing and comparing classificatory types. 

Among those aspects of culture which seem particularly susceptible to 
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statistical analysis, music is perhaps outstanding (Herskovits 1949:573-74). 
This is partly due to the nature of the way in which material can be gathered in 
the field, and parily due to the structure of music itself. With reference only to 
music as a structure, it may be said that laboratory control is more closely 
approximated in ethnomusicological studies than in most anthropological 
methodology. Through the use of a recording device, a specific cultural activity 
can be mirrored in process; the activity may be examined over and over again 
without change, and the element of subjectivity which enters into observa- 
tional method can be excluded to a considerable degree. Thus in field work it- 
self, a high degree of control over the materials is achieved with a minimum of 
effort. Music is also particularly susceptible to objective analysis once collec- 
tion has been made; through study of its actual structure the investigator can 
define a musical style without recourse to subjective characteristics based 
either upon his own preconceptions of what music should be structurally or 
upon qualities of music which cannot be vbjectified. Thus in a specific rendition 
of a song, such qualities as pitch, tonal range, tonal duration, interval usage, 
modal structure, and others, cannot onl be isolated, counted, computed, and 
analyzed, but can be objectified in terms of the fact that in the rendition at 
hand they do not change. This does not indicate, of course, that variation 
should not be taken into account, but it does suggest that if a song A has a 
variant B, the structure of each can be objectively isolated from a number of 
rigorous standpoints and then compared in like terms. These characteristics 
of music, which in the sense discussed above are analogous to those of lan- 
guage, make it a potentially rich area for inquiry by methods of statistics. 

So far as is known to the present authors, no statistical applications as such 
have been made in the field of comparative musicology. Various trigonometric 
calculations have been used in the study of tonometrics (Hornbostel 1921; 
Kunst 1950), but these are not statistical in the sense used here. Arithmetical 
counts and percentages have also figured in comparative musicology, as in 
the work of Densmore (1929), and these have been extended by Kolinski 
(1936), for example, until they form the basis for at least one method of re- 
search inquiry. The set of problems treated here is derived from the Kolinski 
method. 

One of the techniques used by Kolinski, as well as by other students, is the 
interval count and the resulting percentages of specific intervals used in a 
particular body of music; this is usully broken down into ascending intervals, 
descending intervals, and total intervals. Thus in a brief study made by one of 
the present authors (Merriam 1949, 1950) of Cheyenne music, it was found that 
in a groups of songs 33 percent of the total intervals were major seconds, 27 
percent minor thirds, 15 percent perfect fourths, and so on; similar percent- 
ages expressed the relative use of specific ascending and descending intervals. 
The purpose of such analysis is to express in objective terms a particular mus- 
ical measure which will differentiate between groups of songs. Thus it is hope- 
fully assumed that by comparing interval counts, as well as other characteris- 
tics, a differentiation could be made between Cheyenne and Iroquois songs, 
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for example; or conversely, that if the percentage of major seconds used in an 
unknown body of song is 32.66 percent, it has a far greater probability of 
being Cheyenne than anything else. This is, of course, reducing the problem 
in the extreme; a single interval count would probably not give such an 
indication. However, there is a possibility that a group of interval counts might 
do so, and it is this possibility which is investigated here. The question, then, 
is whether interval count will actually differentiate between two bodies of 
music; the problem is to find a statistical procedure which will indicate both 
the plausibility of the use of intervals or other measures to differentiate bodies 
of song, and the extent to which it is reliable. 

If music can be classified into various types, and distinction made among 
these types by statistical methods, several problems in comparative musicology 
can be attacked with considerably greater precision than has heretofore been 
possible. Restricting ourselves to the interval count as an example, we have 
already pointed out this method might be used to differentiate between two 
groups of songs; more specifically, interest lies in whether or not certain groups 
of percentages in interval usage can be used as a criterion of identifying a body 
of song. In extension, if the measure proves valid, it should also be possible to 
trace musical influences which have played upon a specific group or tribe. 
Further, if it is established that specific interval usages and other structural 
forms characterize specific cultures or subcultures, a clearer picture of the rela- 
tionship between music and other elements of culture is obtained, and the 
individuality of esthetic expression as it is shaped by the customs of a particu- 
lar group is more sharply established. The present paper does not hope to 
answer these problems, but rather to suggest the possibilities which may be 
assayed through the use of statistics. It must also be emphasized that the in- 
terval count alone, or for that matter ethnomusicology itself, cannot be ex- 
pected to indicate past contact or derivations with finality without corrobora- 
tion from other investigations. The normal precautions taken by anthropolo- 
gists when postulating contact are equally valid in ethnomusicology; in this 
sense the study of music is simply contributory as an added technique of an- 
thropological investigations. 

The problem of classifying into types and distinguishing among them is not 
peculiar to the field of ethnomusicology. In any science the investigator is 
frequently faced vith the necessity of differentiating between two groups of 
objects on the basis of measurements of several characteristics of each. The 
procedure is simple in those cases in which the measures yield very different 
values for the two groups, but where the measured values are fairly similar 
for objects in the two groups there may be considerable overlap in the distri- 
bution of any single measure; thus differentiation on the basis of any one of the 
measurements may be impossible. 

The process of distinguishing among classes of objects on the basis of a set 
of measurements of their properties calls for a specialized statistical technique. 
Such a technique, the discriminant function, has been developed by R. A. 
Fisher (1936). This function enables the investigator to make a linear combina- 
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tion of several variables in such a manner that scores on the resulting combined 
index will possess a minimum of distributional overlap. Thus the possibility 
of grouping the objects into their proper classes is increased, and the chance 
of error in any single classification is reduced. In short, the discriminant func- 
tion provides a technique of weighting scores so that a maximum separation or 
differentiation between groups is accomplished. 

In practice, Fisher’s technique may be applied to any multiple measure- 
ments on two or more groups. Weights are computed and the original measure- 
ments converted into index scores. A critical value of the index is determined, 
and all cases which fall above it are classed as members of one group while 
those falling below it belong to the other. New cases may then be transferred 
into the index classification and assigned to their proper groups with a high 
degree of success. 

Anthropological applications of the discriminant function need not, of 
course, be limited to studies of ethnomusicology; they may be made wherever 
successive measures are taken on any object of interest. The technique has 
been employed at least once in craniometry (Barnard 1935) to describe a pro- 
gressive trend for a dated series of skulls. It has also been used recently in 
classifying teeth (Bronowski and Long 1952). Applications are possible in any 
area of anthropometry, in linguistics, or in almost any study of material cul- 
ture. Pottery, for example, might be classified, compared, and related through 
use of the discriminant function. Empirical types could be established and 
these might be contrasted and their derivations traced in terms of their over- 
all differences. Music was chosen for the present illustrative report, but any of 
the objects noted above upon which suitable data were available might also 
have been used. 

The music selected for the present study represents New World Negro 
material derived from Africa—the two groups are the Ketu cult of Bahia, 
Brazil, and the Rada cult of Trinidad. Ceremony, including music, in the Ketu 
groups is derived from the religious practices of the Yoruba people of Nigeria 
(Bascom 1944; Carneiro 1936; Ramos 1943), while that of the Rada stems from 
Dahomey (Herskovits 1938; Carr 1953). The Ketu songs were recorded by 
M. J. and F. S. Herskovits in 1941-42 in Bahia (M. J. and F. S. Herskovits 
1943), the Rada songs by Andrew Carr in Trinidad in 1953; both groups of 
songs were analyzed by one of the present writers (Merriam 1951; Merriam, 
Whinery and Fred 1954). The selection of these materials is based on the 
special interest in attempting to differentiate between two derived variants of 
what has been classed as a regional style (Waterman 1952). 

It was clear from the outset that a random sample of these song-groups 
would be impossible to obtain, since the universe of songs in any group was 
necessarily unknown. While without sampling, statistical results could not be 
generalized to all of the music of the societies in question, such sampling was 
considered unnecessary in view of the fact that this application was designed 
primarily to suggest a technique of analysis. 

Considerations of economy, availability of materials, and potential pro- 
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ductivity led to the selection of three measures of interval use; these are song 
length measured in intervals, the proportionate use of major seconds, and the 
proportionate use of minor thirds. Proportion of use was chosen in order to 
avoid any systematic bias resulting from differential song length, since one 
very long or very short song might have completely changed the results. 
Twenty songs of each of the two musical forms were selected. Interval 
counts were made, and the frequencies of use of major seconds, minor thirds, 
and total intervals were determined for each song. The frequencies of major 
seconds and minor thirds were divided by their song length, and the resulting 
proportions were tabulated. Means were computed for each form and differ- 
ences were calculated. These means and differences are reported in Table 1. 


TABLE 1. MEANS AND DIFFERENCES OF UNCORRECTED MEASURES FOR RADA 


AND KETU 
Radu 335 
Ketu 4240 2086 134.2 


A glance at this table indicates that differences between means do obtain 
on each of the three measures. ‘‘Student’s” ¢-test was employed in order to 
evaluate the significance of these differences.! Table 2 shows that the mean 
differences for major seconds and minor thirds were each significant beyond 
the one percent level of confidence, while the value for totals was not sig- 
nificant at that level. 


TABLE 2. SIGNIFICANCE OF DIFFERENCES IN UNCORRECTED MEASURES FOR 
RADA AND KETU 


Difference S.E. t P 


Major Seconds — .1905 .0297 6.41 <.01 
Minor Thirds . 1995 .0307 6.50 <.01 


Total Intervals 14.7 17.5779 . 836 >.01 


In other words, the measured differences between Rada and Ketu may be 
evaluated as reflecting a real difference in proportionate use of major seconds 
and of minor thirds. Differences as great as those observed would have arisen 
by chance in a sample of songs less than one time in a hundred. Total interval 
use, however, presents a less well-defined result. A difference as great as the 
one observed would arise through the operation of chance factors alone more 
than one time in one hundred. It must therefore be concluded that no signifi- 
cant difference in total interval use has been demonstrated. 
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The results of the /-tests indicate the possibility of accurate discrimination 
between samples of the music of Rada and Ketu either on the basis of use of 
major seconds or use of minor thirds. There is, however, a large amount of 
overlap in the distributions of each measure. Any attempt to classify a single 
song on the basis of either of these intervals would be subject to a high prob- 
ability of error. Even the distribution of minor thirds, which is the best index 
of discrimination, contains this wide area of overlap in which it is impossible 
to distinguish between music of Rada and Ketu. Table 3 illustrates that any 
song which involves use of minor thirds in a range from .20 to .49 cannot be 


TABLE 3. DISTRIBUTIONS OF Minor THIRDS FOR RADA AND KETU 


Score Rada Ketu 
.50-.59 4 
.40-.49 (7 2) Area 
.30—.39 6 2} of 
.20—.29 5) overlap 
.10—-.19 9 

0-.09 2 


classified on the basis of this measure. Twenty-five of the forty songs fall into 
this area of overlap, and it is likely that half of these (12.5) would be mis- 
classified. Thus, thirty-one percent of all the songs in the sample would be in- 
correctly categorized if use of minor thirds was employed as the only classifying 
instrument. It therefore seemed advisable to compute a discriminate function 
on all three of these measures in order to maximize their ability to differentiate. 

In employing the discriminant function, maximum differentiation is 
achieved by computing a set of lambda (A) scores which are used to weight the 
various measurements.? These scores result from the solution of the following 
three simultaneous equations in three unknowns: 


> x” + s >, XoX3 + Ar ds 
» >> XoX3 + >, + \r >, Xsx7p = ds 
>> Xoxt + XsXT + x7 


These equations may be solved by substituting the known values and solving 
for three unknowns.* Solving for the three lambdas yielded the following results: 


dr 


Ao = — .49069 
.47958 
Ar =  .00045 


The final step involved computation of the mean weighted score for each 
group and the point of discrimination between the groups. For this operation 
the following equations were employed: 
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For the Ketu, 
Dx = + AsXax + 
For the Rada, 
Dra = + + ATX 
and for the point of discrimination, 
D = sXe +sXs + ArXt 
Substituting means and }’s, the following results were obtained: 
Dx = (— .49069)(.4240) + (.47958)(.2086) + (.00045)(134.2) = —.0476 
Dra = (— .49069)(.2335) + (.47958)(.4081) + (.00045) (148.9) 
D = (— .49069)(.3288) + (.47958)(.3084) + (.00045)(141.55) =  .0503 


Thus the mean weighted score for Rada was .1481 while that for Ketu was 
— .0476. The point of discrimination halfway between these values was .0503. 
Any weighted score falling above .0503 would be classified as Rada and any 
falling below as Ketu. 

The difference in means of weighted scores was .19576. The average vari- 
ance of the two musical forms was estimated by dividing this value by the 
degree of freedom for the two groups (36). This yielded a variance of .005438, 
the variance of the difference between two means of twenty songs each. For 
this mean difference the standard error is .0233. 

Dividing the mean difference (.19576) by its standard error (.0233) pro- 
duced a / value of 8.39 which was significant well above the one percent level 
of confidence. This ¢ value is greater than any of those obtained from differences 
in individual measurements. Use of the discriminant function, then, has reduced 
the probability of error in classifying samples of songs. 

Here a question may be raised concerning the possible improvement in 
classifying a single song through application of the discriminant function. An 
estimate of the proportion of error in classifying single songs is provided by 
dividing one-half of the difference between means (.09788) by the standard 
deviation. The variance is .005438, which yields a standard deviation of 
.0737. The ratio of this number to one-half the mean difference is 1.33. A table 
of areas of the normal curve indicated that only 9 percent of the cases in a dis- 
tribution will fall beyond this point. Such cases will be misclassified. When this 
error of 9 percent is compared with 31 percent, the estimated minimum error 
before combining scores, a substantial improvement is seen. It is reasonable to 
believe that further reduction in error may be accomplished merely by adding 
more variables. In the final analysis it should be possible to reduce error in 
classification to less than one in one hundred. 


The present report has outlined a statistical device which might prove 
useful in meeting the problem of classifying data in cultural anthropology. As 
an example, a preliminary application of Fisher’s discriminant function was 
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made to data from the field of comparative musicology. Songs of Trinidad 
Rada and of Brazilian Ketu were compared with respect to use of major sec- 
onds, minor thirds and total intervals. Although it was possible to differentiate 
significantly between the music of these societies on the basis of some of the 
frequencies of interval use, application of the discriminat function markedly 
enhanced the probability of correct classification. After combining weighted 
scores, the probability of misclassifying a single song was reduced from about 
.31 to about .09. 

This study has demonstrated that classification may be systematized and 
improved through application of a statistical technique. Further studies must 
employ larger samples and more variables, and in so doing significant measures 
may be isolated and classificatory problems solved. In this manner errors may 
be further reduced and questions of relatedness and derivation may be sys- 
tematically attacked. 


NOTES 


' Descriptions of the é-test are available in any standard introductory statistics text. (¢ is 
not to be confused with T, which symbolizes total interval use in the present report.) 

* Computational procedures for the discriminant function may be found in Fisher (1946), 
Garrett (1943), Hoel (1947), and Moroney (1953). 

3 A discussion of the solution of simultaneous equations may be found in any text in college 
algebra 
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The Nature of Deference and Demeanor 


ERVING GOFFMAN 
National Institule of Mental Health, Bethesda, Maryland 


Newer the influence of Durkheim and Radcliffe-Brown, some students 
of modern society have learned to look for the symbolic meaning of any 
given social practice and for the contribution of the practice to the integrity 
and solidarity of the group that employs it. However, in directing their atten- 
tion away from the individual to the group, these students seem to have neg- 
lected a theme that is presented in Durkheim’s chapter on the soul (1954: 
240-272). There he suggests that the individual’s personality can be seen as 
one apportionment of the collective mana, and that (as he implies in later 
chapters) the rites performed to representations of the social collectivity will 
sometimes be performed to the individual himself. 

In this paper I want to explore some of the senses in which the person in 
our urban secular world is allotted a kind of sacredness that is displayed and 
confirmed by symbelic acts. An attempt will be made to build a conceptual 
scaffold by stretching and twisting some common anthropological terms. This 
will be used to support two concepts which I think are central to this area, 
deference and demeanor. Through these reformulations I will try to show that 
a version of Durkheim’s social psychology can be effective in modern dress. 

Data for the paper are drawn chiefly from a brief observational study of 
mental patients in a modern research hospital.' I use these data on the assump- 
tion that a logical place to learn about personal proprieties is among persons 
who have been locked up for spectacularly failing to maintain them. Their 
infractions of propriety occur in the confines of a ward, but the rules broken 
are quite general ones, leading us outward from the ward toa general study of 
our Anglo-American society. 


INTRODUCTION 


A rule of conduct may be defined as a guide for action, recommended not 
because it is pleasant, cheap, or effective, but because it is suitable or just. 
Infractions characteristically lead to feelings of uneasiness and to negative 
social sanctions. Rules of conduct infuse all areas of activity and are upheld in 
the name and honor of almost everything. Always, however, a grouping of 
adherents will be involved—if not a corporate social life—providing through 
this a common sociological theme. Attachment to rules leads to a constancy 
and patterning of behavior; while this is not the only source of regularity in 
human affairs it is certainly an important one. Of course, approved guides to 
conduct tend to be covertly broken, side-stepped, or followed for unapproved 
reasons, but these alternatives merely add to the occasions in which rules 
constrain at least the surface of conduct. 

Rules of conduct impinge upon the individual in two general ways: directly, 
as obligations, establishing how he is morally constrained to conduct himself; 
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indirectly, as expectations, establishing how others are morally bound to act 
in regard to him. A nurse, for example, has an obligation to follow medical 
orders in regard to her patients; she has the expectation, on the other hand, 
that her patients will pliantly co-operate in allowing her to perform these ac- 
tions upon them. This pliancy, in turn, can be seen as an obligation of the 
patients in regard to their nurse, and points up the interpersonal, actor-recip- 
ient character of many rules: what is one man’s obligation will often be another’s 
expectation. 

Because obligations involve a constraint to act in a particular way, we 
sometimes picture them as burdensome or irksome things, to be fulfilled, if at 
all, by gritting one’s teeth in conscious determination. In fact, most actions 
which are guided by rules of conduct are | erformed unthinkingly, the ques- 
tioned actor saying he performs “for no rca; »n”’ or because he “‘felt like doing 
so.” Only when his routines are blocked may he discover that his neutral 
little actions have all along been consonant with the proprieties of his group 
and that his failure to perform them can become a matter of shame and 
humiliation. Similarly, he may so take for granted his expectations regarding 
others that only when things go unexpectedly wrong will he suddenly discover 
that he has grounds for indignation. 

Once it is clear that a person may meet an obligation without feeling it, 
we can go on to see that an obligation which is felt as something that oughi to 
be done may strike the obligated person either as a desired thing or as an oner- 
ous one, in short, as a pleasant or unpleasant duty. In fact, the same obligation 
may appear to be a desirable duty at one point and an undesirable one at an- 
other, as when a nurse, obliged to administer medication to patients, may be 
glad of this when attempting to establish social distance from attendants 
(who in some sense may be considered by nurses to be not “good enough” 
to engage in such activity), yet burdened by it on occasions when she finds 
that dosage must be determined on the basis of illegibly written medical orders. 
Similarly, an expectation may be perceived by the expectant person as a 
wanted or unwanted thing, as when one person feels he will deservedly be 
promoted and another feels he will deservedly be fired. In ordinary usage, a 
rule that strikes the actor or recipient as a personally desirable thing, apart 
from its propriety, is sometimes called a right or privilege, as it will be here, 
but these terms have additional implications, suggesting that special class of 
rules which an individual may invoke but is not required to do so. It should 
also be noted that an actor’s pleasant obligation may constitute a recipient’s 
pleasant expectation, as with the kiss a husband owes his wife when he returns 
from the office, but that, as the illustration suggests, all kinds of combinations 
are possible. 

When an individual becomes involved in the maintenance of a rule, he 
tends also to become committed to a particular image of self. In the case of his 
obligations, he becomes to himself and others the sort of person who follows 
this particular rule, the sort of person who would naturally be expected to do 
so. In the case of his expectations, he becomes dependent upon the assump- 
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tion that others will properly perform such of their obligations as affect him, for 
their treatment of him will express a conception of him. In establishing himself 
as the sort of person who treats others in a particular way and is treated by 
them in a particular way, he must make sure that it will be possible for him 
to act and be this kind of person. For example, with certain psychiatrists there 
seems to be a point where the obligation of giving psychotherapy to patients, 
their patients, is transformed into something they must do if they are to retain 
the image they have come to have of themselves. The effect of this transforma- 
tion can be seen in the squirming some of them may do in the early phases of 
their careers when they may find themselves employed to do research, or ad- 
minister a ward, or give therapy to those who would rather be left alone. 

In general then, when a rule of conduct is broken we find that two individ- 
uals run the risk of becoming discredited: one with an obligation, who should 
have governed himself by the rule; the other with an expectation, who should 
have been treated in a particular way because of this governance. Both actor 
and recipient are threatened. 

An act that is subject to a rule of conduct is, then, a communication, for it 
represents a way in which selves are confirmed—both the self for which the 
rule is an obligation and the self for which it is an expectation. An act that is 
subject to rules of conduct but does not conform to them is also a communica- 
tion—often even more so—for infractions make news and often in such a way 
as to disconfirm the selves of the participants. Thus rules of conduct transform 
both action and inaction into expression, and whether the individual abides 
by the rules or breaks them, something significant is likely to be communi- 
cated. For example, in the wards under study, each research psychiatrist tended 
to expect his patients to come regularly for their therapeutic hours. When 
patients fulfilled this obligation, they showed that they appreciated their 
need for treatment and that their psychiatrist was the sort of person who could 
establish a “good relation” with patients. When a patient declined to attend 
his therapeutic hour, others on the ward tended to feel that he was “too sick” 
to know what was good for him, and that perhaps his psychiatrist was not 
the sort of person who was good at establishing relationships. Whether pa- 
tients did or did not attend their hours, something of importance about them 
and their psychiatrist tended to be communicated to the staff and to other 
patients on the ward. 

In considering the individual’s participation in social action, we must un- 
derstand that in a sense he does not participate as a total person but rather in 
terms of a special capacity or status; in short, in terms of a special self. For 
example, patients who happen to be female may be obliged to act shameless 
before doctors who happen to be male, since the medical relation, not the sex- 
ual one, is defined as officially relevant. In the research hospital studied, there 
were both patients and staff who were Negro, but this minority-group status 
was not one in which these individuals were officially (or even, in the main, 
unofficially) active. Of course, during face-to-face encounters individuals may 
participate officially in more than one capacity. Further, some unofficial weight 
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is almost always given to capacities defined as officially irrelevant, and the rep- 
utation earned in one capacity will flow over and to a degree determine the 
reputation the individual earns in his other capacities. But these are questions 
for more refined analysis. 

In dealing with rules of conduct it is convenient to distinguish two classes, 
symmetrical and asymmetrical (Thouless 1951:272—273). A symmetrical rule 
is one which leads an individual to have obligations or expectations regarding 
others that these others have in regard to him. For example, in the two hos- 
pital wards, as in most other places in our society, there was an understanding 
that each individual was not to steal from any other individual, regardless of 
their respective statuses, and that each individual could similarly expect not to 
be stolen from by anyone. What we call common courtesies and rules of public 
order tend to be symmetrical, as are such biblical admonitions as the rule 
about not coveting one’s neighbor’s wife. An asymmetrical rule is one that 
leads others to treat and be treated by an individual differently from the way 
he treats and is treated by them. For example, doctors give medical orders to 
nurses, but nurses do not give medical orders to doctors. Similarly, in some 
hospitals in America nurses stand up when a doctor enters the room, but doc- 
tors do not ordinarily stand up when a nurse enters the room. 

Students of society have distinguished in several ways among types of 
rules, as for example, between formal and informal rules; for this paper, how- 
ever, the important distinction is that between substance and ceremony.? A 
substantive rule is one which guides conduct in regard to matters felt to have 
significance in their own right, apart from what the infraction or maintenance 
of the rule expresses about the selves of the persons involved. Thus, when an 
individual refrains from stealing from others, he upholds a substantive rule 
which primarily serves to protect the property of these others and only inci- 
dentally functions to protect the image they have of themselves as persons 
with proprietary rights. The expressive implications of substantive rules are 
officially considered to be secondary; this appearance must be maintained, even 
though in some special situations everyone may sense that the participants 
were primarily concerned with expression. 

A ceremonial rule is one which guides conduct in matters felt to have sec- 
ondary or even no significance in their own right, having their primary impor- 
tance—officially anyway—as a conventionalized means of communication by 
which the individual expresses his character or conveys his appreciation of the 
other participants in the situation.* This usage departs from the everyday one, 
where “ceremony” tends to imply a highly specified, extended sequence of 
symbolic action performed by august actors on solemn occasions when religious 
sentiments are likely to be invoked. In wanting to stress the common element 
in such practices as tipping one’s hat and a coronation, I will neglect what 
many anthropologists would see as overriding differences. 

In all societies rules of conduct tend to be organized into codes which guar- 
antee that everyone acts appropriately and receives his due. In our society the 
code which governs substantive rules and substantive expressions comprises 
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our law, morality, and ethics, while the code which governs ceremonial rules 
and ceremonial expressions is incorporated in what we call etiquette. All of our 
institutions have both kinds of codes, but in this paper attention will be re- 
stricted to the ceremonial one. 

The acts or events, that is, the sign-vehicles or tokens which carry cere- 
monial messages, are remarkably various in character. They may be linguistic, 
as when an individual makes a statement of praise or depreciation regarding 
self or other, and does so in a particular language and intonation (Garvin and 
Riesenberg 1952); gestural, as when the physical bearing of an individual con- 
veys insolence or obsequiousness; spatial, as when an individual precedes an- 
other through the door, or sits on his right instead of his left; task-embedded, 
as when an individual accepts a task graciously and performs it in the presence 
of others with aplomb and dexterity; part of the communication structure, as 
when an individual speaks more frequently than the others, or receives more 
attentiveness than they do. The important point is that ceremonial activity, 
like substantive activity, is an analytical element referring to a component or 
function of action, not to concrete empirical action itself. While some activity 
that has a ceremonial component does not seem to have an appreciable substan- 
tive one, we find that all activity that is primarily substantive in significance 
will nevertheless carry some ceremonial meaning, provided that its perform- 
ance is perceived in some way by others. The manner in which the activity is 
performed, or the momentary interruptions that are allowed so as to exchange 
minor niceties, will infuse the instrumentally-oriented situation with cere- 
monial significance. 

All of the tokens employed by a given social group for ceremonial purposes 
may be referred to as its ceremonial idiom. We usually distinguish societies ac- 
cording to the amount of ceremonial that is injected into a given period and 
kind of interaction, or according to the expansiveness of the forms and the 
minuteness of their specification; it might be better to distinguish societies 
according to whether required ceremony is performed as an unpleasant duty 
or, spontaneously, as an unfelt or pleasant one. 

Ceremonial activity seems to contain certain basic components. As sug- 
gested, a main object of this paper will be to delineate two of these compo- 
nents, deference and demeanor, and to clarify the distinction between them. 


DEFERENCE 

By deference I shall refer to that component of activity which functions 
as a symbolic means by which appreciation is regularly conveyed /o a recipient 
of this recipient, or of something of which this recipient is taken as a symbol, 
extension, or agent.‘ These marks of devotion represent ways in which an actor 
celebrates and confirms his relation to a recipient. In some cases, both actor 
and recipient may not really be individuals at all, as when two ships greet each 
other with four short whistle blasts when passing. In some cases, the actor is an 
individual but the recipient is some object or idol, as when a sailor salutes the 
quarterdeck upon boarding ship, or when a Catholic genuflects to the altar. I 
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shall only be concerned, however, with the kind of deference that occurs when 
both actor and recipient are individuals, whether or not they are acting on be- 
half of something other than themselves. Such ceremonial activity is perhaps 
seen most clearly in the little salutations, compliments, and apologies which 
punctuate social intercourse, and may be referred to as “status rituals’ or 
“interpersonal rituals.”* I use the term “ritual” because this activity, however 
informal and secular, represents a way in which the individual must guard and 
design the symbolic implications of his acts while in the immediate presence of 
an object that has a special value for him.® 

There appear to be two main directions in which the study of deference 
rituals may go. One is to settle on a given ritual and attempt to discover fac- 
tors common to all of the social situations in which it is performed, for it is 
through such an analysis thai we can get at the ‘‘meaning”’ of the ritual. The 
other is to collect all of the rituals that are performed to a given recipient, from 
whomever the ritual comes. Each of these rituals can then be interpreted for 
the symbolically expressed meaning that is embodied in it. By piecing together 
these meanings we can arrive at the conception of the recipient that others are 
obliged to maintain >i him to him. 

The individual may desire, earn, and deserve deference, but by and large 
he is not allowed to give it to himself, being forced to seek it from others. In 
seeking it from others, he finds he has added reason for seeking them out, and 
in turn society is given added assurance that its members will enter into inter- 
action and relationships with one another. If the individual could give himself 
the deference he desired there might be a tendency for society to disintegrate 
into islands inhabited by solitary cultish men, each in continuous worship at 
his own shrine. 

The appreciation carried by an act of deference implies that the actor pos- 
sesses a sentiment of regard for the recipient, often involving a general evalua- 
tion of the recipient. Regard is something the individual constantly has for 
others, and knows enough about to feign on occasion; yet in having regard for 
someone, the individual is unable to specify in detail what in fact he has in 
mind. 

Those who render deference to an individual may feel, of course, that they 
are doing this merely because he is an instance of a category, or a representa- 
tive of something, and that they are giving him his due not because of what 
they think of him “personally” but in spite of it. Some organizations, such as 
the military, explicitly stress this sort of rationale for according deference, 
leading to an impersonal bestowal of something that is specifically directed 
toward the person. By easily showing a regard that he does not have, the actor 
can feel that he is preserving a kind of inner autonomy, holding off the cere- 
monial order by the very act of upholding it. And of course in scrupulously 
observing the proper forms he may find that he is free to insinuate all kinds 
of disregard by carefully modifying intonation, pronunciation, pacing, and so 
forth. 

In thinking about deference it is common to use as a model the rituals 
of obeisance, submission, and propitiation that someone under authority gives 
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to someone in authority. Deference comes to be conceived as something a sub- 
ordinate owes to his superordinate. This is an extremely limiting view of defer- 
ence on two grounds. First, there are a great many forms of symmetrical de- 
ference which social equals owe to one another; in some societies, Tibetan for 
example, salutations between high-placed equals can become prolonged dis- 
plays of ritual conduct, exceeding in duration and expansiveness the kind of 
obeisance a subject may owe his ruler in less ritualized societies. Similarly, 
there are deference obligations that superordinates owe their subordinates; 
high priests all over the world seem obliged to respond to offerings with an 
equivalent of ‘Bless you, my son.” Secondly, the regard in which the actor 
holds the recipient need not be one of respectful awe; there are other kinds of 
regard that are regularly expressed through interpersonal rituals also, such as 
trust, as when an individual welcomes sudden strangers into his house, or 
capacity-esteem, as when the individual defers to another’s technical advice. 
A sentiment of regard that plays an important role in deference is that of affec- 
tion and belongingness. We see this in the extreme in the obligation of a newly 
married man in our society to treat his bride with affectiona] deference when- 
ever it is possible to twist ordinary behavior into a display of this kind. We 
find it more commonly, for example, as a component in many farewells where, 
as in our middle-class society, the actor will be obliged to infuse his voice with 
sadness and regret, paying deference in this way to the recipient’s status as 
someone whom others can hold dearly. In “progressive” psychiatric establish- 
ments, a deferential show of acceptance, affection, and concern may form a 
constant and significant aspect of the stance taken by staff members when con- 
tacting patients. On Ward B, in fact, the two youngest patients seemed to 
have become so experienced in receiving such offerings, and so doubtful of 
them, that they would sometimes reply in a mocking way, apparently in an 
effort to re-establish the interaction on what seemed to these patients to be a 
more sincere level. 

It appears that deference behavior on the whole tends to be honorific and 
politely toned, conveying appreciation of the recipient that is in many ways 
more complimentary to the recipient than the actor’s true sentiments might 
warrant. The actor typically gives the recipient the benefit of the doubt, and 
may even conceal low regard by extra punctiliousness. Thus acts of deference 
often attest to ideal guide lines to which the actual activity between actor and 
recipient can now and then be referred. As a last resort, the recipient has a 
right to make a direct appeal to these honorific definitions of the situation, to 
press his theoretic claims, but should he be rash enough to do so, it is likely that 
his relationship to the actor will be modified thereafter. People sense that the 
recipient ought not to take the actor literally or force his hand, and ought to 
rest content with the show of appreciation as opposed to a more substantive 
expression of it. Hence one finds that many automatic acts of deference con- 
tain a vestigial meaning, having to do with activity in which no one is any 
longer engaged and implying an appreciation long since not expected—and yet 
we know these antique tributes cannot be neglected with impunity. 

In addition to a sentiment of regard, acts of deference typically contain a 
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kind of promise, expressing in truncated form the actor’s avowal and pledge to 
treat the recipient in a particular way in the on-coming activity. The pledge 
affirms that the expectations and obligations of the recipient, both substantive 
and ceremonial, will be allowed and supported by the actor. Actors thus prom- 
ise to maintain the conception of self that the recipient has built up from the 
rules he is involved in. (Perhaps the prototype here is the public act of alle- 
giance by which a subject officially acknowledges his subservience in certain 
matters to his lord.) Deferential pledges are frequently conveyed through 
spoken terms of address involving status-identifiers, as when a nurse responds 
to a rebuke in the operating room with the phrase, “‘yes, Doctor,” signifying 
by term of address and tone of voice that the criticism has been understood 
and that, however unpalatable, it has not caused her to rebel. When a putative 
recipient fails to receive anticipated acts of deference, or when an actor makes 
clear that he is giving homage with bad grace, the recipient may feel that the 
state of affairs which he has been taking for granted has become unstable, and 
that an insubordinate effort may be made by the actor to reallocate tasks, rela- 
tions, and power. To elicit an established act of deference, even if the actor 
must first be reminded of his obligations and warned about the consequence of 
discourtesy, is evidence that if rebellion comes it will come slyly; to be point- 
edly refused an expected act of deference is often a way of being told that open 
insurrection has begun. 

A further complication must be mentioned. A particular act of deference is 
something an actor, acting in a given capacity, owes a recipient, acting in a 
given capacity. But these two individuals are likely to be related to one another 
through more than one pair of capacities, and these additional relationships are 
likely to receive ceremonial expression too. Hence the same act of deference 
may show signs of different kinds of regard, as when a doctor by a paternal 
gesture shows authority over a nurse in her capacity as subordinate technician 
but affection for her as a young female who is dependent on him in his capacity 
as a supportive older male. Similarly, an attendant in cheerfully addressing a 
doctor as “doc” may sometimes show respect for the medical role and yet male- 
solidarity with the person who fills it. Throughout this paper we must therefore 
keep in mind that a spate of deferential behavior is not a single note expressing 
a single relationship between two individuals active in a single pair of capaci- 
ties, but rather a medley of voices answering to the fact that actor and recipient 
are in many different relations to one another, no one of which can usually be 
given exclusive and continuous determinacy of ceremonial conduct. An inter- 
esting example of this complexity in regard to master-servant relations may be 
cited from a nineteenth-century book of etiquette (Anon. 1836: 188) : 


“Issue your commands with gravity and gentleness, and in a reserved manner. Let 
your voice be composed, but avoid a tone of familiarity or sympathy with them. It is 
better in addressing them to use a higher key of voice, and not to suffer it to fall at the 
end of a sentence. The best-bred man whom we ever had the pleasure of meeting always 
employed, in addressing servants, such forms of speech as these—‘I’ll thank you for so 
and so,’—‘Such a thing if you please.’—with a gentle tone, but very elevated key. 
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The perfection of manner, in this particular, is, to indicate by your language, that the 


performance is a favour, and by your tone that it is a matter of course.’ 


Deference can take many forms, of which I shall consider only two broad 
groupings, avoidance rituals and presentational rituals. 

Avoidance rituals, as a term, may be employed to refer to those forms of 
deference which lead the actor to keep at a distance from the recipient and not 
violate what Simmel (1950: 321) has called the “ideal sphere” that lies around 
the recipient: 


“Although differing in size in various directions and differing according to the person 
with whom one entertains relations, this sphere cannot be penetrated, unless the per- 
sonality value of the individual is thereby destroyed. A sphere of this sort is placed 
around man by his honor. Language poignantly designates an insult to one’s honor as 
‘coming too close;’ the radius of this sphere marks, as it were, the distance whose 
trespassing by another person insults one’s honor.” 


Any society could be profitably studied as a system of deferential stand-off 
arrangements, and most studies give us some evidence of this (e.g., Hodge 
1907:442). Avoidance of other’s personal name is perhaps the most common 
example from anthropology, and should be as common in sociology. 

Here, it should be said, is one of the important differences between social 
classes in our society: not only are some of the tokens different through which 
consideration for the privacy of others is expressed, but also, apparently, the 
higher the class the more extensive and elaborate are the taboos against con- 
tact. For example, in a study of a Shetlandic community the writer found that 
as one moves from middle-class urban centers in Britain to the rural lower-class 
islands, the distance between chairs at table decreases, so that in the outermost 
Shetland Islands actual bodily contact during meals and similar social occa- 
sions is not considered an invasion of separateness and no effort need be made 
to excuse it. And yet, whatever the rank of the participants in an action, the 
actor is likely to feel that the recipient has some warranted expectation of 
inviolability. 

Where an actor need show no concern about penetrating the recipient’s 
usual personal reserve, and need have no fear of contaminating him by any 
penetration into his privacy, we say that the actor is on terms of familiarity 
with the recipient. (The mother who feels at liberty to pick her child’s nose is an 
extreme example.) Where the actor must show circumspection in his approach 
to the recipient, we speak of nonfamiliarity or respect. Rules governing con- 
duct between two individuals may, but need not, be symmetrical in regard to 
to either familiarity or respect. 

There appear to be some typical relations between ceremonial distance and 
other kinds of sociological distance. Between status equals we may expect to 
find interaction guided by symmetrical familiarity. Between superordinate 
and subordinate we may expect to find asymmetrical relations, the superordi- 
nate having the right to exercise certain familiarities which the subordinate is 
not allowed to reciprocate. Thus, in the research hospital, doctors tended to 
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call nurses by their first names, while nurses responded with “‘polite”’ or “‘for- 
mal” address. Similarly, in American business organizations the boss may 
thoughtfully ask the elevator man how his children are, but this entrance into 
another’s life may be blocked to the elevator man, who can appreciate the con- 
cern but not return it. Perhaps the clearest form of this is found in the psychia- 
trist-patient relation, where the psychiatrist has a right to touch on aspects 
of the patient’s life that the patient might not even allow himself to touch 
upon, while of course this privilege is not reciprocated. (There are some 
psychoanalysts who believe it desirable to “analyze the countertransference 
with the patient” but this or any other familiarity on the part of the patient is 
strongly condemned by official psychoanalytical bodies.) Patients, especially 
mental ones, may not even have the right to question their doctor about his 
opinion of their own case; for one thing, this would bring them into too inti- 
mate a contact with an area of knowledge in which doctors invest their special 
apartness from the lay public which they serve. 

While these correlations between ceremonial distance and other kinds of 
distance are typical, we must be quite clear about the fact that other relation- 
ships are often found. Thus, status equals who are not well acquainted may be 
on terms of reciprocal respect, not familiarity. Further, there are many organ- 
izations in America where differences in rank are seen as so great a threat to the 
equilibrium of the system that the ceremonial aspect of behavior functions not 
as a way of iconically expressing these differences but as a way of carefully 
counterbalancing them. In the research hospital under study, psychiatrists, 
psychologists, and sociologists were part of a single cereraonial group as re- 
gards first-naming, and this symmetrical familiarity apparently served to allay 
some feeling on the part of psychologists and sociologists that they were not 
equal members of the team, as indeed they were not. Similarly, in a study of 
smai! business managers, the writer (1952) found that filling-station attend- 
ants had the right to interrupt their boss, slap him on the back, rib him, use 
his phone, and take other liberties, and that this ritual license seemed to pro- 
vide a way in which the manager could maintain morale and keep his employ- 
ees honest. We must realize that organizations that are quite similar struc- 
turally may have quite different deference styles, and that deference patterns 
are partly a matter of changing fashion. 

In our society, rules regarding the keeping of one’s distance are multitudi- 
nous and strong. They tend to focus around certain matters, such as physical 
places and properties defined as the recipient’s “own,” the body’s sexual equip- 
ment, etc. An important focus of deferential avoidance consists in the verbal 
care that actors are obliged to exercise so as not to bring into discussion matters 
that might be painful, embarrassing, or humiliating to the recipient. In Sim- 
mel’s words (1950:322): 


“The same sort of circle which surrounds man—although it is value-accentuated in a 
very different sense—is filled out by his affairs and by his characteristics. To penetrate 
this circle by taking notice, constitutes a violation of his personality. Just as material 
property is, so to speak, an extension of the ego, and any interference with our property 
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is, for this reason, felt to be a violation of the person, there also is an intellectual pri- 
vate-property, whose violation effects a lesion of the ego in its very center. Discretion 
is nothing but the feeling that there exists a right in regard to the sphere of the im- 
mediate life contents. Discretion, of course, differs in its extension with different per- 
sonalities just as the positions of honor and of property have different radii with respect 
to ‘close’ individuals, and to strangers, and indifferent persons.” 


Referential avoidance may be illustrated from Ward A, where rules in this 
regard were well institutionalized.’ The fact that two of the female patients 
had had experience in a state-type mental hospital was not raised either in 
serious conversation or in jest, except when initiated by these women them- 
selves; nor was a question of the age of these patients (who were in their 
middle thirties) raised. The fact that the two male patients were conscientious 
objectors was never raised, even by the CO’s themselves. The fact that one of 
the patients was blind and that another was colored was never raised by the 
others in their presence. When a poor patient declined to participate in an 
outing on a claim of indifference, her rationalization for not going was accepted 
. at face-value and her fiction respected, even though others knew that she 
wanted to go but was ashamed to because she did not have a suitable coat. Pa- 
tients about to be given drugs experimentally, or who had just been given 
drugs, were not questioned about their feelings, unless they themselves raised 
the topic. Unmarried women, whether patients or nurses, were not directly 
questioned about boy friends. Information about religious affiliations was 
volunteered but rarely requested. 

Violation of rules regarding privacy @nd separateness is a phenomenon that 
can be closely studied on mental wards because ordinarily there is so much of it 
done by patients and staff. Sometimes this results because of what are felt to be 
the substantive or instrumental requirements of the situation. When a mental 
patient checks into a hospital, an itemized account is usually made of every 
one of his belongings; this requires his giving himself up to others in a way that 
he may have learned to define as a humiliation. Periodically his effects may 
have to be searched in a general effort to clear the ward of ‘“‘sharps,” liquor, 
narcotics, and other contraband. The presence of a microphone known to be 
concealed in each patient’s room and connected with a speaker in the nurses’ 
station is an additional invasion (but one provided only in the newest hos- 
pitals); the censoring of outgoing mail is another. Psychotherapy, especially 
when the patient appreciates that other staff members will learn about his 
progress and even receive a detailed report of the case, is another such invasion; 
so too is the practice of having nurses and attendants “chart” the course of 
the patient’s daily feelings and activity. Efforts of staff to “form relations” 
with patients, to break down periods of withdrawal in the interest of therapy, 
is another example. Classic forms of “‘nonperson treatment” are found, with 
staff members so little observing referential avoidance that they discuss in- 
timacies about a patient in his presence as if he were not there at all. There will 
be no door to the toilet, or one that the patient cannot lock; dormitory sleeping, 
especially in the case of middle-class patients, is a similar encroachment on 
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privacy. The care that is given to “very disturbed” patients in many large pub- 
lic hospitals leads in a similar direction, as with forced medication, cold packs 
applied to the naked body, or confinement while naked in an empty strong- 
room into which staff and patients may look. Another instance is forced feed- 
ing, whereby a frightened mute patient who may want to keep certain food out 
of his mouth is matched against an attendant who must see that patients are 
fed. 

Invasions of privacy which have an instrumental technical rationale can be 
paralleled with others of a more purely ceremonial nature. Thus “‘acting out” 
and “psychopathic” patients are ones who can be counted on to overreach 
polite bounds and ask embarrassing questions of fellow-patients and staff, or 
proffer compliments which would not ordinarily be in their province to give, or 
proffer physical gestures of appreciation such as hugging or kissing, which are 
felt to be inappropriate. Thus, on Ward B, male staff members were plagued 
by such statements as ‘‘Why did you cut yourself shaving like that,” “Why 
do you always wear the same pants, I’m getting sick of them,” ‘Look at all 
the dandruff you’ve got.”’ If seated by one of the patients, a male staff member 
might have to edge continuously away so as to keep a seemly safe distance be- 
tween himself and the patient. 

Some of the ways in which individuals on Ward A kept their distance were 
made clear in contrast to the failure of Ward B’s patients to do so. On Ward A 
the rule that patients were to remain outside the nurses’ station was observed. 
Patients would wait for an invitation or, as was commonly the case, stay in the 
doorway so that they could talk with those in the station and yet not presume 
upon them. It was therefore not necessary for the staff to lock the station door 
when a nurse was in the station. On Ward B it was not possible to keep three of 
the patients out of the station by request alone, and so the door had to be kept 
locked if privacy was to be maintained. Even then, the walls of the station were 
effectively battered down by continuous banging and shouting. In other words, 
on Ward A the protective ring that nurses and attendants drew around them- 
selves by retreating into the station was respected by the patients, whereas on 
Ward B it was not. 

A second illustration may be cited. Patients on Ward A had mixed feelings 
about some of their doctors, but each patient knew of one or two doctors that 
he or she liked. Thus, while at table, when a favorite doctor passed by, there 
would be an exchange of greetings but, ceremonially speaking, nothing more. 
No one would have felt it right to chase after the doctors, pester them, and in 
general invade their right of separateness. On Ward B, however, the entrance 
of a doctor was very often a signal for some of the patients to rush up to him, 
affectionally presume on him by grasping his hand or putting an arm around 
him, and then to walk with him down the corridor, engaging in a kidding affec- 
tionate conversation. And often when a doctor had retired behind a ward 
office door, a patient would bang on the door and look through its glass window, 
and in other ways refuse to keep expected distance. 

One patient on Ward B, Mrs. Baum, seemed especially talented in divining 
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what would be an invasion of other people’s privacy. On a shopping expedition, 
for example, she had been known to go behind the counter or examine the con- 
tents of a stranger’s shopping bag. At other times she would enter a stranger’s 
car at an intersection and ask for a lift. In general she could provide the student 
with a constant reminder of the vast number of different acts and objects that 
are employed as markers by which the borders of privacy are staked out, sug- 
gesting that in the case of some “mental disorders” symptomatology is spe- 
cifically and not merely incidentally an improper keeping of social distance. 

Anaiysis of deferential avoidance has sometimes been held back because 
there is another kind of ceremonial avoidance, a self-protective kind, that may 
resemble deferential restraint but is analytically quite different from it. Just 
as the individual may avoid an object so as not to pollute or defile it, so he may 
avoid an object so as not to be polluted or defiled by it. For example, in Ward 
B, when Mrs. Baum was in a paranoid state she refused to allow her daughter 
to accept a match from a Negro attendant, appearing to feel that contact with 
a member of a group against which she was prejudiced would be polluting; so, 
too, while kissing the doctors and nurses in an expansive birthday mood, she 
gave the appearance that she was trying but could not bring herself to kiss the 
attendant. In general, it would seem, one avoids a person of high status out of 
deference to him and avoids a person of lower status than one’s own out of a 
self-protective concern. Perhaps the social distance sometimes carefully main- 
tained between equals may entail both kinds of avoidance on both their parts. 
In any case, the similarity in the two kinds of avoidance is not deep. A nurse 
who keeps away from a patient out of sympathetic appreciation that he wants 
to be alone wears one expression on her face and body; when she maintains the 
same physical distance from a patient because he has been ijcontinent and 
smells, she is likely to wear a different expression. In addition, the distances an 
actor keeps out of deference to others decline when he rises in status, but the 
self-protective ones increase.® 

Avoidance rituals have been suggested as one main type of deference. A 
second type, termed presentational rituals, encompasses acts through which the 
individual makes specific attestations to recipients concerning how he regards 
them and how he will treat them in the on-coming interaction. Rules regarding 
these ritual practices involve specific prescriptions, not specific proscriptions; 
while avoidance rituals specify what is not to be done, presentational rituals 
specify what is to be done. Some illustrations may be taken from social life on 
Ward A as maintained by the group consisting of patients, attendants, and 
nurses. These presentational rituals will not, I think, be much different from 
those found in many other organizations in our society. 

When members of the ward passed by each other, salutations would ordi- 
narily be exchanged, the length of the salutation depending on the period that 
had elapsed since the last salutation and the period that seemed likely before 
the next. At table, when eyes met a brief smile of recognition would be ex- 
changed; when someone left for the weekend, a farewell involving a pause in 
on-going activity and a brief exchange of words would be involved, In any case, 
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there was the understanding that when members of the ward were in a physical 
position to enter into eye-to-eye contact of some kind, this contact would be 
effected. It seemed that anything less would not have shown proper respect for 
the state of relatedness that existed among the members of the ward. 

Associated with salutations were practices regarding the ‘“‘noticing” of 
any change in appearance, status, or repute, as if these changes represented a 
commitment on the part of the changed individual which had to be underwrit- 
ten by the group. New clothes, new hairdos, occasions of being “dressed up” 
would call forth a round of compliments, whatever the group felt about the 
improvement. Similarly, any effort on the part of a patient to make something 
in the occupational therapy room or to perform in other ways was likely to 
be commended by others. Staff members who participated in the hospital ama- 
teur theatricals were complimented, and when one of the nurses was to be 
married, pictures of her fiancé and his family were viewed by all and approved. 
In these ways a member of the ward tended to be saved from the embarrass- 
ment of presenting himself to others as someone who had risen in value, while 
receiving a response as someone who had declined, or remained the same. 

Another form of presentational deference was the practice of staff and pa- 
tients pointedly requesting each and every patient to participate in outings, 
occupational therapy, conceri-going, meal-time conversation, and other forms 
of group activity. Refusals were accepted but no patient was not asked. 

Another standard form of presentational deference on Ward A was that of 
extending small services and aid. Nurses would make minor purchases for pa- 
tients in the local town; patients coming back from home visits would pick up 
other patients by car to save them having to come back by public transporta- 
tion; male patients would fix the things that males are good at fixing and female 
patients would return the service. Food came from the kitchen already allo- 
cated to individual trays, but at each meal a brisk business was done in ex- 
changing food, and outright donations occurred whereby those who did not 
care for certain foods gave them to those who did. Most members of the ward 
took a turn at conveying the food trays from the kitchen cart to the table, as 
they did in bringing toast and coffee for the others from the sidetable. These 
services were not exchanged in terms of a formal schedule worked out to ensure 
fairness, but rather as an unplanned thing, whereby the actor was able to dem- 
onstrate that the private objectives of the recipient were something in which 
others present sympathetically participated. 

I have mentioned four very common forms of presentational deference: 
salutations, invitations, compliments, and minor services. Through all of these 
the recipient is told that he is not an island unto himself and that others are, 
or seek to be, involved with him and with his personal private concerns. Taken 
together, these rituals provide a continuous symbolic tracing of the extent to 
which the recipient’s ego has not been bounded and barricaded in regard to 
others. 

Two main types of deference have been illustrated; presentational rituals 
through which the actor concretely depicts his appreciation of the recipient; and 
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avoidance rituals, taking the form of proscriptions, interdictions, and taboos, 
which imply acts the actor must refrain from doing lest he violate the right of 
the recipient to keep him at a distance. We are familiar with this distinction 
from Durkheim’s classification of ritual into positive and negative rites (1954: 
299). 

In suggesting that there are things that must be said and done to a re- 
cipient, and things that must not be said and done, it should be plain that 
there is an inherent opposition and conflict between these two forms of defer- 
ence. To ask after an individual’s health, his family’s well-being, or the state 
of his affairs, is to present him with a sign of sympathetic concern; but in a 
certain way to make this presentation is to invade the individual’s personal 
reserve, as will be made clear if an actor of wrong status asks him these ques- 
tions, or if a recent event has made such a question painful to answer. As 
Durkheim (1953:37) suggested, “The human personality is a sacred thing; one 
dare not violate it nor infringe its bounds, while at the same time the greatest 
good is in communion with others.’’* I would like to cite two ward illustrations 
of this inherent opposition between the two forms of deference. 

On Ward A, as in other wards in the hospital, there was a “touch system.’”!” 
Certain categories of personnel had the privilege of expressing their affection 
and closeness to others by the ritual of bodily contact with them. The actor 
places his arms around the waist of the recipient, rubs a hand down the back of 
the recipient’s neck, strokes the recipient’s hair and forehead, or holds the re- 
cipient’s hand. Sexual connotation is of course officially excluded. The most 
frequent form that the ritual took was for a nurse to extend such a touch- 
confirmation to a patient. Nonetheless, attendants, patients, and nurses formed 
one group in regard to touch rights, the rights being symmetrical. Any one of 
these individuals had a right to touch any member of his own category or any 
member of the other categories. (In fact some forms of touch, as in playful 
fighting or elbow-strength games, were intrinsically symmetrical.) Of course 
some members of the ward disliked the system, but this did not alter the rights 
of others to incorporate them into it. The familiarity implicit in such exchanges 
was affirmed in other ways, such as symmetrical first-naming. It may be added 
that in many mental hospitals, patients, attendants, and nurses do not form 
one group for ceremonial purposes, and the obligation of patients to accept 
friendly physical contact from staff is not reciprocated. 

In addition to these symmetrical touch relations on the ward, there were 
also asymmetrical ones. The doctors touched other ranks as a means of con- 
veying friendly support and comfort, but other ranks tended to feel that it 
would be presumptuous for them to reciprocate a doctor’s touch, let alone 
initiate such a contact with a doctor.” 

Now it should be plain that if a touch system is to be maintained, as it is in 
many hospitals in America, and if members of the ward are to receive the con- 
firmation and support this ritual system provides, then persons other than 
doctors coming to live or work on the ward must make themselves intimately 
available to the others present. Rights of apartness and inviolability which are 
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demanded and accorded in many other establishments in our society must 
here be forgone, in this particular. The touch system, in short, is only possible 
to the degree that individuals forego the right to keep others at a physical dis- 
tance. 

A second illustration of the sense in which the two forms of deference act in 
opposition to each other turns upon the point of social participation. On Ward 
A there was a strong feeling of in-group solidarity among all nonmedical ranks 
—nurses, attendants, and patients. One way in which this was expressed was 
through joint participation in meals, card-games, room-visits, TV parties, oc- 
cupational therapy, and outings. Ordinarily individuals were ready not only to 
participate in these activities but also to do so with visible pleasure and en- 
thusiasm. One gave oneself to these occasions and through this giving the group 
flourished. 

In the context of this participation pattern, and in spite of its importance 
for the group, it was understood that patients had the right of disaffection. Al- 
though it was felt to be an affront to group solidarity to come late for break- 
fast, late-comers were only mildly chided for doing so. Once at table, a patient 
was obliged to return the greetings offered him, but after this if his mood and 
manner patently expressed his desire to be left alone, no effort would be made 
to draw him into the meal-time conversation. If a patient took his food from the 
table and retired to his room or to the empty TV lounge, no one chased after 
him. If a patient refused to come on an outing, a little joke was made of it, 
warning the individual what he would miss, and the matter would be dropped. 
If a patient refused to play cards at a time when this would deny the others a 
necessary fourth, joking remonstrances would be made but not continued. And 
on any occasion, if the patient appeared depressed, moody, or even somewhat 
disarrayed, an effort was made not to notice this or to attribute it to a need for 
physical care and rest. These kinds of delicacy and restriction of demands 
seemed to serve the social function of keeping informal life free from the con- 
tamination of being a “treatment”’ or a prescription, and meant that in certain 
matters the patient had a right to prevent intrusion when, where, and how he 
wanted to do so. It is apparent, however, that the right to withdraw into pri- 
vacy was a right that was accorded at the expense of those kinds of acts 
through which the individual was expected to display his relatedness to the 
others on the ward. There is an inescapable opposition between showing a de- 
sire to include an individual and showing respect for his privacy. 

As an implication of this dilemma, we must see that social intercourse in- 
volves a constant dialectic between presentational rituals and avoidance 
rituals. A peculiar tension must be maintained, for these opposing require- 
ments of conduct must somehow be held apart from one another and yet real- 
ized together in the same interaction: the gestures which carry an actor to a 
recipient must also signify that things will not be carried too far. 


DEMEANOR 


It was suggested that the ceremonial component of concrete behavior has 
at least two basic elements, deference and demeanor. Deference, defined as the 
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appreciation an individual shows of another to that other, whether through 
avoidance rituals or presentational rituals, has been discussed and demeanor 
may now be considered. 

By demeanor I shall refer to that element of the individual’s ceremonial be- 
havior typically conveyed through deportment, dress, and bearing, which 
serves to express to those in his immediate presence that he is a person of cer- 
tain desirable or undesirable qualities. In our society, the ‘‘well” or “properly” 
demeaned individual displays such attributes as: discretion and sincerity; 
modesty in claims regarding self; sportsmanship; command of speech and 
physical movements; self-control over his emotions, his appetites, and his de- 
sires; poise under pressure; and so forth. 

When we attempt to analyze the qualities conveyed through demeanor, 
certain themes become apparent. The well-demeaned individual possesses the 
attributes popularly associated with ‘‘character training’’ or “socialization,” 
these being implanted when a neophyte of any kind is housebroken. Rightly 
or wrongly, others tend to use such qualities diagnostically, as evidence of 
what the actor is generally like at other times and as a performer of other ac- 
tivities. In addition, the properly demeaned individual is someone who has 
closed off many avenues of perception and penetration that others might take 
to him, and is therefore unlikely to be contaminated by them. Most impor- 
tantly, perhaps, good demeanor is what is required of an actor if he is to be 
transformed into someone who can be relied upon to maintain himself as an 
interactant, poised for communication, and to act so that others do not en- 
danger themselves by presenting themselves as interactants to him." 

It should be noted once again that demeanor involves attributes derived 
from interpretations others make of the way in which the individual handles 
himself during social intercourse. The individual cannot establish these attri- 
butes for his own by verbally avowing that he possesses them, though some- 
times he may rashly try to do this. (He can, however, contrive to conduct him- 
self in such a way that others, through their interpretation of his conduct, will 
impute the kinds of attributes to him he would like others to see in him.) In 
general, then, through demeanor the individual creates an image of himself, 
but properly speaking this is not an image that is meant for his own eyes. Of 
course this should not prevent us from seeing that the individual who acts 
with good demeanor may do so because he places an appreciable value upon 
himself, and that he who fails to demean himself properly may be accused of 
having “‘no self-respect” or of holding himself too cheaply in his own eyes. 

As in the case of deference, an object in the study of demeanor is to collect 
all the ceremonially relevant acts that a particular individual performs in the 
presence of each of the several persons with whom he comes in contact, to 
interpret these acts for the demeanor that is symbolically expressed through 
them, and then to piece these meanings together into an image of the individ- 
ual, an image of him in others’ eyes. 

Rules of demeanor, like rules of deference, can be symmetrical or asym- 
metrical. Between social equals, symmetrical rules of demeanor seem often 
to be prescribed. Between unequals many variations can be found. For exam- 
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ple, at staff meetings on the psychiatric units of the hospital, medical doctors 
had the privilege of swearing, changing the topic of conversation, and sitting in 
undignified positions; attendants, on the other hand, had the right to attend 
staff meetings and to ask questions during them (in line with the milieu-ther- 
apy orientation of these research units) but were implicitly expected to conduct 
themselves with greater circumspection than was required of doctors. (This 
was pointed out by a perceptive occupational therapist who claimed she was 
always reminded that a mild young female psychiatrist was really an M.D. by 
the fact that this psychiatrist exercised these prerogatives of informal de- 
meanor.) The extreme here perhaps is the master-servant relation as seen in 
cases where valets and maids are required to perform in a dignified manner 
services of an undignified kind. Similarly, ductors had the right to saunter into 
the nurses’ station, lounge on the station’s dispensing counter, and engage in 
joking with the nurses; other ranks participated in this informal interaction 
with doctors, but only after doctors had initiated it. 

On Ward A, standards of demeanor were maintained that seem to be typi- 
cal in American middle-class society. The eating pace maintained at table sug- 
gested that no one present was so over-eager to eat, so little in control of 
impulses, so jealous of his rights, as to wolf down his food or take more than 
his share. At pinochle, the favorite card game, each player would coax specta- 
tors to take his hand and spectators would considerately decline the offer, 
expressing in this way that a passion for play had in no way overwhelmed 
them. Occasionally a patient appeared in the day-room or at meals with bath- 
robe (a practice permitted of patients throughout the hospital) but ordinarily 
neat street wear was maintained, illustrating that the individual was not 
making his appearance before others in a Jax manner or presenting too much of 
himself too freely. Little profanity was employed and no open sexual remarks. 

On Ward B, bad demeanor (by middle-class standards) was quite common. 
This may be illustrated from meal-time behavior. A patient would often lunge 
at an extra piece of food or at least eye an extra piece covetously. Even when 
each individual at table was allowed to receive an equal share, over-eagerness 
was shown by the practice of taking all of one’s share at once instead of waiting 
until one serving had been eaten. Occasionally a patient would come to table 
half-dressed. One patient frequently belched loudly at meals and was occasion- 
ally flatulent. Messy manipulation of food sometimes occurred. Swearing and 
cursing were common. Patients would occasionally push their chairs back from 
the table precipitously and bolt for another room, coming back to the table in 
the same violent manner. Loud sounds were sometimes made by sucking on 
straws in empty pop bottles. Through these activities, patients expressed to the 
staff and to one another that their selves were not properly demeaned ones. 

These forms of misconduct are worth study because they make us aware of 
some aspects of good demeanor we usually take for granted; for aspects even 
more usually taken for granted, we must study “back” wards in typical mental 
hospitals. There patients are denudative, incontinent, and they openly mas- 
turbate; they scratch themselves violently; drooling occurs and a nose may 
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run unchecked; sudden hostilities may flare up and “paranoid” immodesties be 
projected; speech or motor activity may occur at a manic or depressed pace, 
either too fast or too slow for propriety; males and females may comport them- 
selves as if they were of the other sex or hardly old enough to have any. Such 
wards are of course the classic settings of bad demeanor. 

A final point about demeanor may be mentioned. Whatever his motives for 
making a well demeaned appearance before others, it is assumed that the in- 
dividual] will exert his own will to do so, or that he will pliantly co-operate 
should it fall to someone else’s lot to help him in this matter. In our society, a 
man combs his own hair until it gets too long, then he goes to a barber and fol- 
lows instructions while it is being cut. This voluntary submission is crucial, for 
personal services of such a kind are done close to the very center of the indi- 
vidual’s inviolability and can easily result in transgressions; server and served 
must co-operate closely if these are not to occur. If, however, an individual fails 
to maintain what others see as proper personal appearance, and if he refuses to 
co-operate with those who are charged with maintaining i: for him, then the 
task of making him presentable against his will is likely to cost him at the 
moment a great deal of dignity and deference, and this in turn may create 
complex feelings in those who find they must cause him to pay this price. This 
is one of the occupational dilemmas of those employed to make children and 
mental patients presentable. It is easy to order attendants to “‘dress up” and 
shave male patients on visitors’ day, and no doubt when this is done patients 
make a more favorable appearance, but while this appearance is in the process 
of being achieved—in the showers or the barbershop, for example—the pa- 
tients may be subjected to extreme indignities. 


DEFERENCE AND DEMEANOR 


Deference and demeanor are analytical terms; empirically there is much 
overlapping of the activities to which they refer. An act through which the 
individual gives or withholds deference to others typically provides means by 
which he expresses the fact that he is a well or badly demeaned individual. 
Some aspects of this overlapping may be cited. First, in performing a given act 
of presentational deference, as in offering a guest a chair, the actor finds him- 
self doing something that can be done with smoothness and aplomb, expressing 
self-control and poise, or with clumsiness and uncertainty, expressing an irreso- 
lute character. This is, as it were, an incidental and adventitious connection 
between deference and demeanor. It may be illustrated from recent material on 
doctor-patient relationships, where it is suggested that one complaint a doctor 
may have against some of his patients is that they do not bathe before coming 
for an examination (Dichter 1950: 5-6); while bathing is a way of paying defer- 
ence to the doctor it is at the same time a way for the patient to present himself 
as a clean, well demeaned person. A further illustration is found in acts such as 
loud talking, shouting, or singing, for these acts encroach upon the right of 
others to be let alone, while at the same time they illustrate a badly demeaned 
lack of control over one’s feelings. 
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The same connection between deference and demeanor has had a bearing on 
the ceremonial difficulties associated with intergroup interaction: the gestures 
of deference expected by members of one society have sometimes been incom- 
patible with the standards of demeanor maintained by members of another. 
For example, during the nineteenth century, diplomatic relations between 
Britain and China were embarrassed by the fact that the Kot’ow demanded of 
visiting ambassadors by the Chinese Emperor was felt by some British ambas- 
sadors to be incompatible with their self-respect (Douglas 1895:11, 291-296). 

A second connection between deference and demeanor turns upon the fact 
that a willingness to give others their deferential due is one of the qualities 
which the individual owes it to others to express through his conduct, just asa 
willingness to conduct oneself with good demeanor is in general a way of show- 
ing deference to those present. 

In spite of these connections between deference and demeanor, the analyt- 
ical relation between them is one of “complementarity,” not identity. The 
image the individual owes to others to maintain of himself is not the same type 
of image these others are obliged to maintain of him. Deference images tend to 
point to the wider society outside the interaction, to the place the individual 
has achieved in the hierarchy of this society. Demeanor images tend to point 
to qualities which any social position gives its incumbents a chance to display 
during interaction, for these qualities pertain more to the way in which the 
individual handles his position than to the rank and place of that position rela- 
tive to those possessed by others. 

Further, the image of himself the individual owes it to others to maintain 
through his conduct is a kind of justification and compensation for the image of 
him that others are obliged to express through their deference to him. Each of 
the two images in fact may act as a guarantee and check upon the other. In an 
interchange that can be found in many cultures, the individual defers to guests 
to show how welcome they are and how highly he regards them; they in turn 
decline the offering at least once, showing through their demeanor that they 
are not presumptuous, immodest, or over-eager to receive favor. Similarly, a 
man starts to rise for a lady, showing respect for her sex; she interrupts and 
halts his gesture, showing she is not greedy of her rights in this capacity but is 
ready to define the situation as one between equals. In general, then, by treat- 
ing others deferentially one gives them an opportunity to handle the indulgence 
with good demeanor. Through this differentiation in symbolizing function the 
world tends to be bathed in better images than anyone deserves, for it is 
practical to signify great appreciation of others by offering them deferential 
indulgences, knowing that some of these indulgences will be declined as an ex- 
pression of good demeanor. 

There are still other complementary relations between deference and de- 
meanor. If an individual feels he ought to show proper demeanor in order to 
warrant deferential treatment, then he must be in a position to do so. He must, 
for example, be able to conceal from others aspects of himself which would 
make him unworthy in their eyes, and to conceal himself from them when he is 
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in an undignified state, whether of dress, mind, posture, or action. The avoid- 
ance rituals which others perform in regard to him give him room to maneuver, 
enabling him to present only a self that is worthy of deference; at the same 
time, this avoidance makes it easier for them to assure themselves that the 
deference they have to show him is warranted. 

To show the difference between deference and demeanor I have pointed out 
the complementary relation between them, but even this kind of relatedness 
can be overstressed. The failure of an individual to show proper deference to 
others does not necessarily free them from the obligation to act with good de- 
meanor in his presence, however disgruntled they may be at having to do this. 
Similarly, the failure of an individual to conduct himself with proper demeanor 
does not always relieve those in his presence from treating him with proper def- 
erence. It is by separating deference and demeanor that we can appreciate 
many things about ceremonial life, such as the fact that a group may be noted 
for excellence in one of these areas while having a bad reputation in the other. 
Hence we can find a place for arguments such as De Quincey’s (1890), that 
an Englishman shows great self-respect but little respect for others while a 
Frenchman shows great respect for others but little respect for himself. 

We are to see, then, that there are many occasions when it would be im- 
proper for an individual to convey about himself what others are ready to 
convey about him to him, since each of these two images is a warrant and jus- 
tification for the other, and not a mirror image of it. The Meadian notion that 
the individual takes toward himself the attitude others take to him seems very 
much an oversimplification. Rather the individual must rely on others to com- 
plete the picture of him of which he himself is allowed to paint only certain 
parts. Each individual is responsible for the demeanor image of himself and the 
deference image of others, so that for a complete man to be expressed, individ- 
uals must hold hands in a chain of ceremony, each giving deferentially with 
proper demeanor to the one on the right what will be received deferentially 
from the one on the left. While it may be true that the individual has a unique 
self all his own, evidence of this possession is thoroughly a product of joint 
ceremonial labor, the part expressed through the individual’s demeanor being 
no more significant than the part conveyed by others through their deferential 
behavior toward him. 


CEREMONIAL PROFANATIONS 

There are many situations and many ways in which the justice of ceremony 
can fail to be maintained. There are occasions when the individual finds that 
he is accorded deference of a misidentifying kind, whether the misidentification 
places him in a higher or lower position than he thinks right. There are other 
occasions when he finds that he is being treated more impersonally and uncere- 
monially than he thinks proper and feels that his treatment ought to be more 
punctuated with acts of deference, even though these may draw attention to 
his subordinate status. A frequent occasion for ceremonial difficulty occurs at 
moments of intergroup contact, since different societies and subcultures have 
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different ways of conveying deference and demeanor, different ceremonial 
meanings for the same act, and different amounts of concern over such things 
as poise and privacy. Travel books such as Mrs. Trollope’s (1832) are full of 
autobiographical material on these misunderstandings, and sometimes seem 
to have been written chiefly to publicize them. 

Of the many kinds of ceremonial transgressions there is one which a prelim- 
inary paper on ceremony is obliged to consider: it is the kind that appears to 
have been perpetrated on purpose and to employ consciously the very language 
of ceremony to say what is forbidden. The idiom through which modes of 
proper ceremonial conduct are established necessarily creates ideally effective 
forms of desecration, for it is only in reference to specified proprieties that one 
can learn to appreciate what will be the worst possible form of behavior. Pro- 
fanations are to be expected, for every religious ceremony creates the possibil- 
ity of a black mass.” 

When we study individuals who are on familiar terms with one another and 
need stand on little ceremony, we often find occasions when standard ceremo- 
nial forms that are inapplicable to the situation are employed in what is felt to 
be a facetious way, apparently as a means of poking fun at social circles where 
the ritual is seriously empioyed. When among themselves, nurses at the re- 
search hospital sometimes addressed one another humorously as Miss ——-—-; 
doctors under similar conditions sometimes called one another “Doctor” with 
the same joking tone of voice. Similarly, elaborate offering of a chair or prece- 
dence through a door was sometimes made between an actor and recipient who 
were actually on terms of symmetrical familiarity. In Britain, where speech 
and social style are clearly stratified, a great amount of this unserious profana- 
tion of rituals can be found, with upper class people mocking lower class cere- 
monial gestures, and lower class people when among themselves fully returning 
the compliment. The practice perhaps reaches its highest expression in music 
hall revues, where lower class performers beautifully mimic upper class cere- 
monial conduct for an audience whose status falls somewhere in between. 

Some playful profanation seems to be directed not so much at outsiders as 
at the recipient himself, by way of lightly teasing him or testing ritual limits 
in regard to him. It should be said that in our society this kind of play is 
directed by adults to those of lesser ceremonial breed—to children, old people, 
servants, and so forth—as when an attendant affectionately ruffles a patient’s 
hair or indulges in more drastic types of teasing (Taxel 1953:68; Willoughby 
1953:90). Anthropologists have described this kind of license in an extreme 
form in the case of “siblings-in-law who are potential secondary spouses” 
(Murdock 1949: 282). However apparent the aggressive overtones of this form 
of conduct may be, the recipient is given the opportunity of acting as if no seri- 
ous affront to his honor has occurred, or at least an affront no more serious than 
that of being defined as someone with whom it is permissible to joke. On Ward 
B, when Mrs. Baum was given a sheet too small for her bed she used it to play- 
fully bag one of the staff members. Her daughter occasionally jokingly em- 
ployed the practice of bursting large bubblegum bubbles as close to the face 
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of a staff person as possible without touching him, or stroking the arm and 
hand of a male staff member in parody of affectional gestures, gleefully pro- 
posing sexual intercourse with him. 

A less playful kind of ritual profanation is found in the practice of defiling 
the recipient but in such a way and from such an angle that he retains the 
right to act as if he has not received the profaning message. On Ward B, where 
staff members had the occupational obligation of “relating to” the patients 
and responding to them with friendliness, nurses would sometimes mutter 
sotto voce vituperations when patients were trying and difficult. Patients, in 
turn, employed the same device. When a nurse’s back was turned, patients 
would sometimes stick their tongues out, thumb their noses, or grimace at her. 
These are of course standard forms of ritual contempt in our Anglo-American 
society, constituting a kind of negative deference. Other instances may be 
cited. On one occasion Mrs. Baum, to the amusement of others present, turned 
her back on the station window, bent down, and flipped her skirt up, in an act 
of ritual contempt which was apparently once more prevalent as a standard 
insult than it is today. In all these cases we see that although ceremonial liber- 
ties are taken with the recipient, he is not held in sufficiently low regard to be 
insulted “‘to his face.” This line between what can be conveyed about the re- 
cipient while in a state of talk with him, and what can only be conveyed about 
him when not in talk with him, is a basic ceremonial institution in our society, 
ensuring that face-to-face interaction is likely to be mutually approving. An 
appreciation of how deep this line is can be obtained on mental wards, where 
severely disturbed patients can be observed co-operating with staff members to 
maintain a thin fiction that the line is being kept. 

But of course there are situations where an actor conveys ritual profanation 
of a recipient while officially engaged in talk with him or in such a way that the 
affront cannot easily be overlooked. Instead of recording and classifying these 
ritual affronts, students have tended to cover them all with a psychological 
tent, labelling them as “aggressions” or “‘hostile outbursts,’’ while passing on to 
other matters of study. 

In some psychiatric wards, face-to-face ritual profanation is a constant 
phenomenon. Patients may profane a staff member or a fellow-patient by spit- 
ting at him, slapping his face, throwing feces at him, tearing off his clothes, 
pushing him off the chair, taking food from his grasp, screaming into his face, 
sexually molesting him, etc. On Ward B, on occasion, Betty would slap and 
punch her mother’s face and tramp on her mother’s bare feet with heavy 
shoes; and abuse her, at table, with those four-letter words that middle-class 
children ordinarily avoid in the presence of their parents, let alone in reference 
to them. It should be repeated that while from the point of view of the actor 
these profanations may be a product of blind impulse, or have a special sym- 
bolic meaning (Schwartz and Stanton 1950), from the point of view of the 
society at large and its ceremonial idiom these are not random impulsive in- 
fractions. Rather, these acts are exactly those calculated to convey complete 
disrespect and contempt through symbolic means. Whatever is in the patient’s 
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mind, the throwing of feces at an attendant is a use of our ceremonial idiom 
that is as exquisite in its way as is a bow from the waist done with grace anda 
flourish. Whether he knows it or not, the patient speaks the same ritual lan- 
guage as his captors; he merely says what they do not wish to hear, for patient 
behavior which does not carry ritual meaning in terms of the daily ceremonial 
discourse of the staff will not be perceived by the staff at all. 

In addition to profanation of others, individuals for varieties of reasons 
and in varieties of situations give the appearance of profaning themselves, act- 
ing in a way that seems purposely designed to destroy the image others have of 
them as persons worthy of deference. Ceremonial mortification of the flesh has 
been a theme in many social movements. What seems to be involved is not 
merely bad demeanor but rather the concerted efforts of an individual sensitive 
to high standards of demeanor to act against his own interests and exploit 
ceremonial arrangements by presenting himself in the worst possible light. 

In many psychiatric wards, what appears to staff and other patients as 
self-profanation is a common occurrence. For example, female patients can be 
found who have systematically pulled out all the hair from their head, present- 
ing themselves thereafter with a covntenance that is guaranteed to be gro- 
tesque. Perhaps the extreme for our society is found in patients who smear 
themselves with and eat their own feces (for descriptions of this behavior see 
Wittkower and La Tendresse 1955). 

Self-profanation also occurs of course at the verbal level. Thus, on Ward A, 
the high standards of demeanor were broken by the blind patient who at 
table would sometimes thrust a consideration of her infirmity upon the others 
present by talking in a self-pitying fashion about how little use she was to any- 
body and how no matter how you looked at it she was still blind. Similarly, on 
Ward B, Betty was wont to comment on how ugly she was, how fat, and how 
no one would want to have someone like her for a girl-friend. In both cases, 
these self-derogations, carried past the limits of polite self-depreciation, were 
considered a tax upon the others: they were willing to exert protective refer- 
ential avoidance regarding the individual’s shortcomings and felt it was unfair 
to be forced into contaminating intimacy with the individual’s problems. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The rules of conduct which bind the actor and the recipient together are 
the bindings of society. But many of the acts which are guided by these rules 
occur infrequently or take a long time for their consummation. Opportunities 
to affirm the moral order and the society could therefore be rare. It is here that 
ceremonial rules play their social function, for many of the acts which are 
guided by these rules last but a brief moment, involve no substantive outlay, 
and can be performed in every social interaction. Whatever the activity and 
however profanely instrumental, it can afford many opportunities for minor 
ceremonies as long as other persons are present. Through these observances, 
guided by ceremonial obligations and expectations, a constant flow of indul- 
gences is spread through society, with others present constantly reminding the 
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individual that he must keep himself together as a well demeaned person and 
affirm the sacred quality of these others. The gestures which we sometimes call 
empty are perhaps in fact the fullest things of all. 

It is therefore important to see that the self is in part a ceremonial thing, a 
sacred object which must be treated with proper ritual care and in turn must 
be presented in a proper light to others. As a means through which this self is 
established, the individual acts with proper demeanor while in contact with 
others and is treated by others with deference. It is just as important to see 
that if the individual is to play this kind of sacred game, then the field must be 
suited to it. The environment must ensure that the individual will not pay too 
high a price for acting with good demeanor and that deference will be accorded 
him. Deference and demeanor practices must be institutionalized so that the 
individual will be able to project a viable, sacred self and stay in the game ona 
proper ritual basis. 

An environment, then, in terms of the ceremonial component of activity, 
is a place where it is easy or difficult to play the ritual game of having a self. 
Where ceremonial practices are thoroughly institutionalized, as they were on 
Ward A, it would appear easy to be a person. Where these practices are not 
established, as to a degree they were not in Ward B, it would appear difficult 
to be a person. Why one ward comes to be a place in which it is easy to have a 
self and another ward comes to be a place where this is difficult depends in 
part on the type of patient that is recruited and the type of regime the staff 
attempts to maintain. 

One of the bases upon which mental hospitals throughout the world segre- 
gate their patients is degree of easily apparent ‘“‘mental illness.” By and large 
this means that patients are graded according to the degree to which they vio- 
late ceremonial rules of social intercourse. There are very good practical rea- 
sons for sorting patients into different wards in this way, and in fact that in- 
stitution is backward where no one bothers to do so. This grading very often 
means, however, that individuals who are desperately uncivil in some areas of 
behavior are placed in the intimate company of those who are desperately 
uncivil in others. Thus, individuals who are the least ready to project a sus- 
tainable self are lodged in a milieu where it is practically impossible to do so. 

It is in this context that we can reconsider some interesting aspects of the 
effect of coercion and constraint upon the individual. If an individual is to act 
with proper demeanor and show proper deference, then it will be necessary for 
him to have areas of self-determination. He must have an expendable supply 
of the small indulgences which his society employs in its idiom of regard 
such as cigarettes to give, chairs to proffer, food to provide, and so forth. 
He must have freedom of bodily movement so that it will be possible for him 
to assume a stance that conveys appropriate respect for others and appropriate 
demeanor on his own part; a patient strapped to a bed may find it impractical] 
not to befoul himself, let alone to stand in the presence of a lady. He must 
have a supply of appropriate clean clothing if he is to make the sort of appear- 
ance that is expected of a well demeaned person. To look seemly may require 
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a tie, a belt, shoe laces, a mirror, and razor blades—al! of which the authorities 
may deem unwise to give him. He must have access to the eating utensils 
which his society defines as appropriate ones for use, and may find that meat 
cannot be circumspectly eaten with a cardboard spoon. And finally, without 
too much cost to himself he must be able to decline certain kinds of work, now 
sometimes classified as ‘‘industrial therapy,” which his social group considers 
infra dignitatem. 

When the individual is subject to extreme constraint he is automatically 
forced from the circle of the proper. The sign vehicles or physical tokens 
through which the customary ceremonies are performed are unavailable to 
him. Others may show ceremonial regard for him but it becomes impossible 
for him to reciprocate the show or to act in such a way as to make himself 
worthy of receiving it. The only ceremonial statements that are possible for 
him are improper oives. 

The history of the care of mental cases is the history of constricting de- 
vices: constraining gloves, camisoles, floor and seat chains, handcuffs, ‘“‘biter’s 
mask,” wet-packs, supervised toileting, hosing down, institutional clothing, 
forkless and knifeless eating, and so forth (Thomas 1953, especially p. 193; 
Walk 1954). The use of these devices provides significant data on the ways in 
which the ceremonial grounds of selfhood can be taken away. By implication 
we can obtain information from this history about the conditions that must be 
satisfied if individuals are to have selves. Unfortunately, today there are still 
mental institutions where the past of other hospitals can be empirically studied 
now. Students of interpersonal ceremony should seek these institutions out 
almost as urgently as students of kinship have sought out disappearing cultures. 

Throughout this paper I have assumed we can learn about ceremony by 
studying a contemporary secular situation—that of the individual who has de- 
clined to employ the ceremonial idiom of his group in an acceptable manner 
and has been hospitalized. In a crosscultural view’ it is convenient to see this 
as a product of our complex division of labor which brings patients together 
instead of leaving each in his local circle. Further, this division of labor also 
brings together those who have the task of caring for these patients. 

We are thus led to the special dilemma of the hospital worker: as a mem- 
ber of the wider society he ought to take action against mental patients, who 
have transgressed the rules of ceremonial order; but his occupational role 
obliges him to care for and protect these very people. When “milieu therapy” 
is stressed, these obligations further require him to convey warmth in response 
to hostility; relatedness in response to alienation. 

We have seen (1) that hospital workers must witness improper conduct 
without applying usual negative sanctions, and yet (2) they must exercise 
disrespectful coercion over patients. A third peculiarity is that staff members 
may be obliged to render to patients services such as changing socks, tying 
shoelaces or trimming fingernails, which outside the hospital generally convey 
elaborate deference. In the hospital setting, such acts are likely to convey 
something inappropriate since the attendant at the same time exerts certain 
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kinds of power and moral superiority over his charges. A final peculiarity in 
the ceremonial life of mental hospitals is that individuals collapse as units 
of minimal ceremonial substance and others learn that what had been taken 
for granted as ultimate entities are really held together by rules that can be 
broken with some kind of impunity. Such understanding, like one gained at 
war or at a kinsman’s funeral, is not much talked about but it tends, perhaps, 
to draw staff and patients together into an unwilling group sharing undesired 
knowledge. 

In summary, then, modern society brings transgressors of the ceremonial 
order to a single place, along with some ordinary members of society who make 
their living there. These dwell in a place of unholy acts and unholy under- 
standings, yet some of them retain allegiance to the ceremonial order outside 
the hospital setting. Somehow ceremonial pecple must work out mechanisms 
and techniques for living without certain kinds of ceremony. 

In this paper I have suggested that Durkheimian notions about primitive 
religion can be translated into concepts of deference and demeanor, and that 
these concepts help us to grasp some aspects of urban secular living. The im- 
plication is that in one sense this secular world is not so irreligious as we 
might think. Many gods have been done away with, but the individual himself 
stubbornly remains as a deity of considerable importance. He walks with some 
dignity and is the recipient of many little offerings. He is jealous of the 
worship due him, yet, approached in the right spirit, he is ready to forgive 
those who may have offended him. Because of their status relative to his, 
some persons will find him contaminating while others will find they contami- 
nate him, in either case finding that they must treat him with ritual care. Per- 
haps the individual is so viable a god because he can actually understand the 
ceremonial significance of the way he is treated, and quite on his own can 
respond dramatically to what is proffered him. In contacts between such deities 
there is no need for middlemen; each of these gods is able to serve as his own 
priest. 


NOTES 


' Ward A was primarily given over to pharmacological research and contained two normal 
controls, both nineteen-year-old Mennonite conscientious objectors, two hypertensive women in 
their fifties, and two women in their thirties diagnosed as schizophrenic and in fair degree of 
remission. For two months the writer participated in the social life of the ward in the official capac- 
ity of a normal control, eating and socializing with patients during the day and sleeping overnight 
occasionally in a patient’s room. Ward B was one given over to the study of schizophrenic girls and 
their so-called schizophrenogenic mothers: a seveiiteen-year-old girl, Betty, and her mother, Mrs 
Baum; Grace, fifteen years old, and Mary, thirty-one years old, whose mothers visited the ward 
most days of the week. The writer spent some of the weekday on Ward B in the capacity of staff 
sociologist. Within limits, it is possible to treat Ward A as an example of an orderly nonmental 
ward and Ward B as an example of a ward with somewhat disturbed mental patients. It should 
be made quite clear that only one aspect of the data will be considered, and that for every event 
cited additional interpretations would be in order, for instance, psychoanalytical ones. 

I am grateful to the administrators of these wards, Dr. Seymour Perlin and Dr. Murray 
Bowen, and to their staffs, for co-operation and assistance, and to Dr. John A. Clausen and 
Charlotte Greene Schwartz of the National Institute of Mental Health for critical suggestions 
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? I take this distinction from Durkheim (1953, especially pp. 42-43; see also Radcliffe-Brown 
1952: 143-144 and Parsons 1937:430-433) ; sometimes the dichotomy is phrased in terms of “in- 
trinsic” or “instrumental” versus “expressive” or “ritual.” 

3 While the substantive value of ceremonial acts is felt to be quite secondary it may yet be 
quite appreciable. Wedding gifts in American society provide an example. It is even possible to 
say in some cases that if a sentiment of a given kind is to be conveyed ceremonially it will be neces- 
sary to employ a sign-vehicle which has a given amount of substantive value. Thus in the American 
lower-middle class, it is understood that a small investment in an engagement ring, as such in- 
vestments go, may mean that the man places a small value on his financée as these things go, 
even though no one may believe that women and rings are commensurate things. In those cases 
where it becomes too clear that the substantive value of a ceremonial act is the only concern of the 
participants, as when a girl or an official receives a substantial gift from someone not interested 
in proper relations, then the community may respond with a feeling that their symbol system has 
been abused. 

An interesting limiting case of the ceremonial component of activity can be found in the phe- 
nomenon of “gallantry,” as when a man calmly steps aside to let a strange lady precede him into 
a lifeboat, or when a swordsman, fighting a duel, courteously picks up his opponent’s fallen weapon 
and profifers it to him. Here an act which is usually a ceremonial gesture of insignificant substantive 
value is performed under conditions where it is known to have unexpectedly great substantive 
value. Here, as it were, the forms of ceremony are maintained above and beyond the call of duty. 

In general, then, we can say that all ceremonial gestures differ in the degree to which they have 
substantive value, and that this substantive value may be systematically used as part of the 
communication value of the act, but that still the ceremonial order is different from the sub- 
stantive one and is so understood. 

* Some of the conceptual material on deference used in this paper derives from a study sup- 
ported by a Ford Foundation grant for a propositional inventory of social stratification directed by 
Professor E. A. Shils of the University of Chicago. I am very grateful to Mr. Shils for orienting 
me to the study of deference behavior. He is not responsible for any misuse I may have made of 
his conception. 

5 Techniques for handling these ceremonial obligations are considered in Goffman 1955. 

6 This definition follows Radcliffe-Brown’s (1952:123) except that I have widened his term 
“respect” to include other kinds of regard: 

“There exists a ritual relation whenever a society imposes on its members a certain attitude 

towards an object, which attitude involves some measure oi respect expressed in a traditional 

mode of behaviour with reference to that object.” 

7 IT am grateful to Dr. Seymour Perlin for bringing my attention to some of these avoidances 
and for pointing out the significance of them. 

8 Research on social distance scales has often most surprisingly overlooked the fact that an 
individual may keep his distance from others because they are too sacred for him, as well as be- 
cause they are not sacred enough. The reason for this persistent error constitutes a problem in the 
sociology of knowledge. In general, following the students of Radcliffe-Brown, we must distinguish 
between “good-sacredness,” which represents something too pure to make contact with, and “bad- 
sacredness,” which represents something too impure to make contact with, contrasting both these 
sacred states and objects to ritually neutral matters. (See Srinivas 1952:106-107). Radcliffe- 
Brown (1952) does introduce the caution that in some societies the distinction between good and 
bad sacred is much less clearcut than in our own. 

® Durkheim provides a fuller statement (1953:48): 

“The sacred object inspires us, if not with fear, at least with respect that keeps us at a dis- 

tance; at the same time it is an object of love and aspiration that we are drawn towards. Here 

then, is a dual sentiment which seems to be self-contradictory but does not for all that cease 
to be real. 


“The human personality presents a notable example of this apparent duality which we 
have just distinguished. On the one hand, it inspires us with a religious respect that keeps 
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us at some distance. Any encroachment upon the legitimate sphere of action of our fellow 

beings we regard asa sacrilege. It is, asit were, sacrosanct and thus apart. But at the same time 

human personality is the outstanding object of our sympathy, and we endeavour to develop 

© The only source I know on touch systems is the very interesting work by Edward Gross 
(1949) on rights regarding pinching of females of private secretarial rank in a commercial business 
office. 

1! The then head nurse, a male, initiated arm embraces with the physician acting as ward 
administrator. This seemed to create a false note and was felt to be forward. The nurse, interest- 
ingly enough, has left the service. It should be added that on one ward in the hospital, a ward 
given over to the close study of a small number of highly delinquent boys, patients and staff of all 
ranks, including doctors, apparently formed a single ceremonial group. Members of the group 
were linked by symmetrical rules of familiarity, so that it was permissible for an eight-year-old 
to call the ward administrator by his first name, joke with him, and swear in his presence. 

#2 A kind of ceremonial profanation also seems to exist with respect to substantive rules. In 
law what are sometimes called “spite actions” provide illustrations, as does the phenomenon of 
vandalism. But, as previously suggested, these represent ways in which the substantive order is 
abused for ceremonial purposes. 
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Body Ritual among the Nacirema 


HORACE MINER 


University of Michigan 


HE anthropologist has become so familiar with the diversity of ways in 

which different peoples behave in similar situations that he is not apt to 
be surprised by even the most exotic customs. In fact, if all of the logically 
possible combinations of behavior have not been found somewhere in the 
world, he is apt to suspect that they must be present in some yet undescribed 
tribe. This point has, in fact, been expressed with respect to clan organization 
by Murdock (1949:71). In this light, the magical beliefs and practices of the 
Nacirema present such unusual aspects that it seems desirable to describe 
them as an example of the extremes to which human behavior can go. 

Professor Linton first brought the ritual of the Nacirema to the attention 
of anthropologists twenty years ago (1936:326), but the culture of this people 
is still very poorly understood. They are a North American group living in the 
territory between the Canadian Cree, the Yaqui and Tarahumare of Mexico, 
and the Carib and Arawak of the Antilles. Little is known of their origin, al- 
though tradition states that they came from the east. According to Nacirema 
mythology, their nation was originated by a culture hero, Notgnihsaw, who is 
otherwise known for two great feats of strength—the throwing of a piece of 
wampum across the river Pa-To-Mac and the chopping down of a cherry tree 
in which the Spirit of Truth resided. 

Nacirema culture is characterized by a highly developed market economy 
which has evolved in a rich natural habitat. While much of the people’s time 
is devoted to economic pursuits, a large part of the fruits of these labors and a 
considerable portion of the day are spent in ritual activity. The focus of this 
activity is the human body, the appearance and health of which loom as a 
dominant concern in the ethos of the people. While such a concern is certainly 
not unusual, its ceremonial aspects and associated philosophy are unique. 

The fundamental belief underlying the whole system appears to be that the 
human body is ugly and that its natural tendency is to debility and disease. 
Incarcerated in such a body, man’s only hope is to avert these characteristics 
through the use of the powerful influences of ritual and ceremony. Every house- 
hold has one or more shrines devoted to this purpose. The more powerful in- 
dividuals in the society have several shrines in their houses and, in fact, the 
opulence of a house is often referred to in terms of the number of such ritual 
centers it possesses. Most houses are of wattle and daub construction, but the 
shrine rooms of the more wealthy are walled with stone. Poorer families imitate 
the rich by applying pottery plaques to their shrine walls. 

While each family has at least one such shrine, the rituals associated with it 
are not family ceremonies but are private and secret. The rites are normally 
only discussed with children, and then only during the period when they are 
being initiated into these mysteries. I was able, however, to establish sufficient 
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rapport with the natives to examine these shrines and to have the rituals de- 
scribed to me. 

The focal point of the shrine is a box or chest which is built into the wall. 
In this chest are kept the many charms and magical potions without which 
no native believes he could live. These preparations are secured from a variety 
of specialized practitioners. The most powerful of these are the medicine men, 
whose assistance must be rewarded with substantial gifts. However, the medi- 
cine men do not provide the curative potions for their clients, but decide what 
the ingredients should be and ther write them down in an ancient and secret 
language. This writing is understood only by the medicine men and by the 
herbalists who, for another gift, provide |he required charm. 

The charm is not disposed of after it has served its purpose, but is placed in 
the charm-box of the household shrine. As ‘hese magical materials are specific 
for certain ills, and the real or imagined maladies of the people are many, the 
charm-box is usually full to overflowing. The magical packets are so numerous 
that people forget what their purposes were and fear to use them again. While 
the natives are very vague on this point, we can only assume that the idea in 
retaining all the old magical materials is that their presence in the charm-box, 
before which the body rituals are conducted, will in some way protect the 
worshipper. 

Beneath the charm-box is a small font. Each day every member oi the 
family, in succession, enters the shrine room, bows his head before the charm- 
box, mingles different sorts of holy water in the font, and proceeds with a 
brief rite of ablution. The holy waters are secured from the Water Temple 
of the community, where the priests conduct elaborate ceremonies to make the 
liquid ritually pure. 

In the hierarchy of magical practitioners, and below the medicine men in 
prestige, are specialists whose designation is best translated “holy-mouth- 
men.”’ The Nacirema have an almost pathological horror of and fascination 
with the mouth, the condition of which is believed to have a supernatural in- 
fluence on all social relationships. Were it not for the rituals of the mouth, 
they believe that their teeth would fall out, their gums bleed, their jaws shrink, 
their friends desert them, and their lovers reject them. They also believe that a 
strong relationship exists between oral and moral characteristics. For example, 
there is a ritual ablution of the mouth for children which is supposed to im- 
prove their moral fiber. 

The daily body ritual performed by everyone includes a mouth-rite. De- 
spite the fact that these people are so punctilious about care of the mouth, this 
rite involves a practice which strikes the uninitiated stranger as revolting. It 
was reported to me that the ritual consists of inserting a small bundle of hog 
hairs into the mouth, along with certain magical powders, and then moving the 
bundle in a highly formalized series of gestures. 

In addition to the private mouth-rite, the people seek out a holy-mouth- 
man once or twice a year. These practitioners have an impressive set of para- 
phernalia, consisting of a variety of augers, awls, probes, and prods. The use of 
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these objects in the exorcism of the evils of the mouth involves almost unbe- 
lievable ritual torture of the client. The holy-mouth-man opens the client’s 
mouth and, using the above mentioned tools, enlarges any holes which decay 
may have created in the teeth. Magical materials are put into these holes. If 
there are no naturally occurring holes in the teeth, large sections of one or more 
teeth are gouged out so that the supernatural substance can be applied. In 
the;client’s view, the purpose of these ministrations is to arrest decay and to 
draw ffiends. The extremely sacred and traditional character of the rite is 
evident in the fact that the natives return to the holy-mouth-men year after 
year, despite the fact that their teeth continue to decay. 

It is to be hoped that, when a thorough study of the Nacirema is made, 
there will be careful inquiry into the personality structure of these people. 
One has but to watch the gleam in the eye of a holy-mouth-man, as he jabs an 
awl into an exposed nerve, to suspect that a certain amount of sadism is in- 
volved. If this can be established, a very interesting pattern emerges, for most 
of the population shows definite masochistic tendencies. It was to these that 
Professor Linton referred in discussing a distinctive part of the daily body rit- 
ual which is performed only by men. This part of the rite involves scraping 
and lacerating the surface of the face with a sharp instrument. Special wo- 
men’s rites are performed only four times during each lunar month, but what 
they lack in frequency is made up in barbarity. As part of this ceremony, 
women bake their heads in small ovens for about an hour. The theoretically 
interesting point is that what seems to be a preponderantly masochistic people 
have developed sadistic specialists. 

The medicine men have an imposing temple, or lati pso, in every community 
of any size. The more elaborate ceremonies required to treat very sick patients 
can only be performed at this temple. These ceremonies involve not only the 
thaumaturge but a permanent group of vestal maidens who move sedately 
about the temple chambers in distinctive costume and headdress. 

The lati pso ceremonies are so harsh that it is phenomenal that a fair pro- 
portion of the really sick natives who enter the temple ever recover. Small 
children whose indoctrination is still incomplete have been known to resist 
attempts to take them to the temple because “‘that is where you go to die.”’ 
Despite this fact, sick adults are not only willing but eager to undergo the 
protracted ritual purification, if they can afford to do so. No matter how ill 
the supplicant or how grave the emergency, the guardians of many temples 
will not admit a client if he cannot give a rich gift to the custodian. Even after 
one has gained admission and survived the ceremonies, the guardians will not 
permit the neophyte to leave until he makes still another gift. 

The supplicant entering the temple is first stripped of all his or her clothes. 
In every-day life the Nacirema avoids exposure of his body and its natural 
functions. Bathing and excretory acts are performed only in the secrecy of the 
household shrine, where they are ritualized as part of the body-rites. Psycho- 
logical shock results from the fact that body secrecy is suddenly lost upon 
entry into the Jatipso. A man, whose own wife has never seen him in an excre- 
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tory act, suddenly finds himself naked and assisted by a vestal maiden while 
he performs his natural functions into a sacred vessel. This sort of ceremonial 
treatment is necessitated by the fact that the excreta are used by a diviner to 
ascertain the course and nature of the client’s sickness. Female clients, on the 
other hand, find their naked bodies are subjected to the scrutiny, manipulation 
and prodding of the medicine men. 

Few supplicants in the temple are well enough to do anything but lie on 
their hard beds. The daily ceremonies, like the rites of the holy-mouth-men, 
involve discomfort and torture. With ritual precision, the vestals awaken their 
miserable charges each dawn and roll them about on their beds of pain while 
performing ablutions, in the formal movements of which the maidens are 
highly trained. At other times they insert magic wands in the supplicant’s 
mouth or force him to eat substances which are supposed to be healing. From 
time to time the medicine men come to their clients and jab magically treated 
needles into their flesh. The fact that these temple ceremonies may not cure, 
and may even kill the neophyte. in no way decreases the people’s faith in the 
medicine men. 

There remains one other kind of practitioner, known as a “‘listener.”’ This 
witch-doctor has the power to exorcise the devils that lodge in the heads of 
people whe have been bewitched. The Nacirema believe that parents bewitch 
their own children. Mothers are particularly suspected of putting a curse on 
children while teaching them the secret body rituals. The counter-magic of the 
witch-doctor is unusual in its lack of ritual. The patient simply tells the “‘lis- 
tener” all his troubles and fears, beginning with the earliest difficulties he can 
remember. The memory displayed by the Nacirema in these exorcism sessions 
is truly remarkable. It is not uncommon for the patient to bemoan the rejec- 
tion he felt upon being weaned as a babe, and a few individuals even see their 
troubles going back to the traumatic effects of their own birth. 

In conclusion, mention must be made of certain practices which have their 
base in native esthetics but which depend upon the pervasive aversion to the 
natural body and its functions. There are ritual fasts to make fat people thin 
and ceremonial feasts to make thin people fat. Still other rites are used to 
make women’s breasts larger if they are small, and smaller if they are large. 
General dissatisfaction with breast shape is symbolized in the fact that the 
ideal form is virtually outside the range of human variation. A few women 
afflicted with almost inhuman hypermammary development are so idolized 
that they make a handsome living by simply going from village to village and 
permitting the natives to stare at them for a fee. 

Reference has already been made to the fact that excretory functions are 
ritualized, routinized, and relegated to secrecy. Natural reproductive functions 
are similarly distorted. Intercourse is taboo as a topic and scheduled as an act. 
Efforts are made to avoid pregnancy by the use of magical materials er by 
limiting intercourse to certain phases of the moon. Conception is actually very 
infrequent. When pregnant, women dress so as to hide their condition. Parturi- 
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tion takes place in secret, without friends or relatives to assist, and the majority 


ile 
7 of women do not nurse their infants. 
te Our review of the ritual life of the Nacirema has certainly shown them to be 
the | a magic-ridden people. It is hard to understand how they have managed to 
ioe «CS exist so long under the burdens which they have imposed upon themselves. But 

even such exotic customs as these take on real meaning when they are viewed 
on with the insight provided by Malinowski when he wrote (1948:70): 
en, Looking from far and above, from our high places of safety in the developed civiliza- 
eir | tion, it is easy to see all the crudity and irrelevance of magic. But without its power 
ile and guidance early man could not have mastered his practical difficulties as he has 
are } done, nor could man have advanced to the higher stages of civilization. 
it’s 
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Aboriginal Fish Poisons and the Diffusion Problem' 


CARROLL QUIGLEY 


Georgetown University 


ECENT work on the world-wide distribution of aboriginal fish poisons 
has indicated that the New World formsa single diffusion area, spreading 
outward from a focus in northern South America (Heizer 1953:255) ; that there 
has been no diffusion from the Old World to the New (p. 257); and that the 
Old World may be either a single diffusion area or may fall into the three 
separate diffusion areas of Europe, Africa, and Asia with Oceania and Aus- 
tralia (pp. 249, 256). In this paper I hope to show that the Old World may 
be regarded as a single diffusion area, and that the independence between the 
New World and the Old in this matter is not conclusive. 

In such an analysis we must make an essential distinction between dif- 
fusion of the knowledge that plant juices can stupefy fish, and diffusion of 
particular plants or particular methods of extracting these juices. There can 
be no doubt that the former would diffuse more easily and more rapidly than 
the latter. Moreover, recognition that plant juices can stupefy fish is not a 
discovery which would appear to be made easily but must have resulted from 
some accidental occurrence of the phenomenon, followed by meditation on it, 
and recognition of the connection. This seems so much more difficult than 
diffusion of the knowledge itself that it is only fair to assume that the presence 
of the trait in two areas which are known, from other evidence, to have had 
cultural connections should be attributed to diffusion rather than independent 
discovery, even if the two areas use different plants as piscicides. Finally, if 
such areas use the same plants, it would seem conclusive that occurrence of 
the trait results from diffusion and not from independent discovery. 

The use of these principles in interpreting the factual material provided 
by Heizer, with the addition of a small amount of material which he does not 
mention, seems to support the impression that the Old World forms a single 
diffusion area. Heizer himself did not reach this conclusion, probably because 
of the complexity of the botanical evidence and also because of his reluctance 
to use diffusion over sea routes. For example, he doubts diffusion of the trait 
from the Levant to Greece because of its rarity in Anatolia (the land-link 
between the two areas), but does not mention the fact that Asia and Europe 
used the same plants (Anamiria cocculus and Verbascum sinuatum) for fish 
poisons. As we shail show later, these plants could have been carried by ship 
from Syria to Greece without stopping in Anatolia at all. Like most Ameri- 
canists, Heizer is very sceptical of the possibility of prehistoric navigation 
across water distances beyond the range of vision. Old World prehistorians 
do not share this reluctance because they have extensive evidence for naviga- 
tioa even earlier than 2000 B.C. Islands of the Old World were clearly settled 
at very remote periods across deep water, and cultural links can be found across 
such waters millennia ago. There are numerous examples of this in the Indian 
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Ocean: a less well-known one is the diffusion of agriculture from Spain to 
Britain by sea between 2500 and 2000 B.C. and the later construction of an 
earth-mound (passage-grave) on St. Kilda, fifty miles west of the Outer 
Hebrides (Hawkes 1947:42-47). The original inhabitants of the Mediter- 
ranean islands, especially Crete, must have settled on them at a fairly remote 
period, at least before 4000 B.C. (Pendlebury 1939: 35-41; Hawkes 1940:77; 
Childe 1949:18, 22, 41). And the earliest inhabitants of Japan must have 
arrived by boat in the early Holocene, perhaps shortly after 5000 B.C. (Groot 
1951:4, 11). 

It is worthy of note that Heizer makes the New World, with whose pre- 
historic materials he is most familiar, into a single diffusion area, and does not 
hesitate to use rather lengthy water-crossings in doing so (for example, from 
South America to southeastern United States via the Antilles; p. 254). On 
the other hand, he displays no such confidence in his discussion of the Old 
World evidence. To be sure, he is willing to include Australia and Oceania 
in a single Asian diffusion area, but is much less willing to include Africa or 
Europe in the same area. 

In view of the widely accepted theory that Oceanian cultural origins 
are largely Asiatic, there is little problem in linking that area to Asia (Heizer 
1953: 246). On turning to Australia, Heizer argues convincingly against the 
conclusion of Hamlyn-Harris and Smith that the practice of fish poisoning 
in Australia was of independent origin, pointing out (ibid. pp. 243-244), ‘““Two 
facts must be noted which have a bearing upon this conclusion. The first is the 
continuous Australian distribution of fish drugging; the second is the decided 
emphasis on fish stupefying in the region adjoining Melanesia, the same area 
in which, in other aspects of culture, the most pronounced external cultural 
influence has been received, viz., Queensland ... The concept of fish drug- 
ging may have entered Australia ultimately from Southeast Asia via Malaysia 
and western Melanesia. It was first received by the Queensland natives on 
Cape York Peninsula, where the center of development is noted.” This argu- 
ment for diffusion would have been strengthened if Heizer had pointed out 
that several of the plants used in Queensland (Barringtonia asiatica, Tephrosia 
pur purea, and Derris uliginosa) were the same plants used for this purpose in 
the East Indies. In fact, many plants are so widely used as piscicides in the 
Old World that the argument for diffusion of this trait, rather than for several 
independent discoveries, is greatly strengthened by examination of the botani- 
cal evidence. Heizer’s detailed areal lists of piscicides offer a convenient way 
of doing this. On these lists, however, the case for diffusion has occasionally 
been weakened by the use of different names for the same plant in differ- 
ent areas. For example, Derris uliginosa and Derris trifoliata are the same 
plant (Kelsey 1942:159); so too are Barringlonia asiatica and Barringtonia 
speciosa (Kelsey 1942:42), while Anamirta cocculus and Anamirla paniculata 
are the same plant, since this is a monospecific genus (Willis 1931:35). Heizer 
also lists this plant under a third name, Cocculus indicus, from Java (1953: 
261), Also, certain omissions from these lists (such as Mundulea suberosa from 
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Central Africa, Madagascar, India, and Ceylon (Howes 1930:33) may or may 
not be significant.’ 

If we examine Heizer’s lists with these corrections in mind, it is clear that 
a few species of plants were used as fish poisons over wide areas in the Old 
World. Barringtonia asiatica was used from Madagascar to Tahiti, including 
en route the Nicobar Islands, Celebes, Philippines, the Marianas, New Britain, 
Solomon Islands, Queensland, Fiji, Samoa, and most of Polynesia (including 
Tahiti and the Marquesas). Since Barringtonia is a littoral plant disseminated 
by water-borne seed, this wide distribution of the species has no significance 
as evidence of diffusion by human agency. Another plant, Derris uliginosa, is 
used as a fish poison from the Zambezi River in Africa, through India and 
Southeast Asia to the Philippines, Java, Australia, Fiji, and the Marquesas. 
This distribution is much more indicative of a possible human role in its dis- 
semination because Derris, when used as a fish poison, is commonly a culti- 
vated plant and may have been spread over some of its broad range by human 
action. A third fish poison, Mundulea suberosa, “probably as a result of age- 
long cultivation” (Howes 1930:133) is used throughout tropical Africa as well 
as in Madagascar, India, and Ceylon. Or again, Anamirta cocculus is reported 
from Brittany to the Philippines, including Palestine, Arabia, Persia, India, 
Malaya, and Java. Another widely distributed plant used in the same way is 
Derris elliptica, reported from India, Malaya, Indonesia, Borneo, Philippines, 
the Caroline Islands, and New Guinea.® As we shall see later when we examine 
the thorny problems of the genera Lonchocarpus and Tephrosia, other species 
used as fish poisons were distributed even more widely. In general, the wide 
distribution of a few plants used in the same way over an area which is known 
to have been in culture contact from a remote period of prehistory seems to 
strengthen the view that the whole Old World forms a single diffusion area. 

This idea of the Old World as a single diffusion area is reinforced when we 
review the evidence for diffusion across the hypothetical boundaries which 
roused Heizer’s doubts; these were the boundaries between Asia and Africa, 
and between Asia and Europe. In regard to the former, Heizer says (1953: 247 
“There is no concrete evidence of origins in Africa, but . . . the distribution 
({Heizer’s] map 2) suggests the possibility of an independent African origin 
of fish drugging . . . African fish poisoning may be a tropical West African in- 
vention, later diffused generally throughout the continent. Or it may have 
been anciently related to the Euro-Asian occurrences, the former intermediate 
links not now being in evidence.” The last sentence refers to the lack of the 
trait in Egypt and the Sahara, and shows Heizer’s assumption that any 
African connection with Asia must have been by the land-bridge at Suez. 
Other evidence, with some of which Heizer is familiar, shows clearly that south- 
eastern and eastern Africa have been in cultural contact with Asia by sea 
throughout history and far back into the prehistoric period. As Heizer says 
(1953:247), ‘““Madagascar has experienced profound cultural influences from 
the Malaysian area.” That fish poisoning may have been among these cultural 
influences is certainly indicated by the fact that southeast Africa shared sev- 
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eral poisoning plants with southern Asia (Derris uliginosa, Mundulea suberosa, 
Barringtonia asiatica, Tephrosia pur purea, and Tephrosia vogelii). The direction 
of the prevailing winds and ocean currents, coming from the southern and 
southeastern coasts of Asia down to Madagascar, made it inevitable that early 
seafarers from these coasts would eventually reach the island (Hornell 1934). 
Most recent writers on the subject, such as Grandidier, Ferrand (1919, 1934), 
and Linton, have been struck by the evidence of Malayan influence in Mada- 
gascar, while Danielli has traced such influences to even more distant areas in 
East Asia and Europe. It is an interesting fact that the Negritos, the most 
widespread and possibly the most ancient peoples of this whole circum-Indian 
Ocean area, are very familiar with plant poisons and must have reached some 
of their present habitats by sea. This is true, for example, of the Andaman 
Islanders (Radcliffe-Brown 1948:5, 417), and was probably true of the original 
settlers of Madagascar if these were Negritos, as Ferrand believed (1936:74). 
In any case, the cultural links between Malaysia and Madagascar are beyond 
question. In the same way, there have been links by sea between southeastern 
Africa and southwestern Asia. In historic times these links have been so strong 
that for long periods Zanzibar and parts of Arabia (Oman) have been under 
the same political control (Coupland 1938; Salil ibn Razik 1871). Several re- 
cent writers have argued from the distribution of birds, flora, and human evi- 
dence that the tropical jungles of Central Africa and those of South Asia must 
have been linked in the prehistoric period by tropical forest conditions in 
southern Arabia, especially in Oman (Chapin 1932; Nielsen 1927; Coon 1943). 
The archeological and cultural evidence supports the existence of such a 
link even in the most remote period (Breuil 1954). The fact that the natives 
of the Zambezi River and those of much of southern Asia use the same plants 
for fish poisoning surely does nothing to weaken this link. Nor is this theory 
of an Asiatic origin weakened, as Heizer believed, by a West African “focus”’ 
of fish poisoning. This West African focus is an “ecological focus” rather than 
an “origin focus.”’ Like northeastern South America and southeastern Asia, 
West Africa had those tropical rainforest conditions which produced numer- 
ous piscicide plants and which permitted the trait to flourish because of the 
existence of constant streams, warm water, rapid reproduction of fish, and so 
forth. The fact that there are three tropical rainforest areas and three foci of 
fish poisoning associated with them indicates that the trait flourishes under 
tropical rainforest conditions, not that it originated in any one of the areas 
rather than another. Indeed, the fact that cultural diffusion in Africa seems 
generally to have been southward and westward rather than eastward or 
northward (and thus into West Africa rather than out of it), combined with 
the evidence that southeast Africa is part of the Asiatic cultural (and fish 
poisoning) diffusion area, makes it very unlikely that West Africa is an “‘origin 
focus” rather than an “ecological focus.” 

The absence of the fish poisoning trait from Egypt and the Sudan is no in- 
superable obstacle to the inclusion of Africa in the Euro-Asian diffusion area. 
As Heizer recognized (p. 247), the present desiccation of North Africa may 
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well have destroyed evidence that the trait existed in an earlier period when 
that area was more plentifully watered. This is particularly true when we find 
fish poisoning reported from the Canary Islands (Cook 1900:466) in a cultural 
context which is very largely North African. Moreover, Egypt, like Anatolia, 
may be an example of another characteristic of piscicides. It seems evident 
that fish poisoning tends to disappear in areas of higher civilizations and 
strong governments. This tendency is pointed out by Howes in general terms 
(1930:129), by Killip and Smith in regard to South America (1931:407) and 
by Heizer (1953: 241-249) in regard to Europe. If this is a valid rule it could 
surely be expected to apply to Egypt, where civilization and strong govern- 
ment go back to 3000 B.C. The same explanation could be used for the rarity 
of the trait in Anatolia, where civilization and strong government date to be- 
fore 1500 B.C. (Troy and the Hittite Empire). In this connection, Plato’s 
prohibition on fish poisoning in the fourth century B.C. is certainly signifi- 
cant (Heizer 1953:241, n. 36 quoting from Butler 1930:133). If we add to 
these arguments the fact that seaborne trade was moving westward from the 
Levant as early as 3000 8.C. and had reached Spain by 2700 B.C., bringing 
such Asiatic cultural influences as the use of metals, knowledge of agriculture, 
a cult of the dead, familiarity with the solar calendar, and possibly some 
domestic animals of tropical forest origin such as fowl, swine, or dogs (Hawkes 
1940:83, 128-129, 199; Childe 1948:259-278) we can see that the modern 
absence of widespread fish poisoning in Anatolia is no obstacle to the inclu- 
sion of Europe in the Asiatic diffusion area of the trait. The fact that the most 
commonly used fish poison plant in Mediterranean Europe was the same 
plant (Verbascum sinuatum) which was used in Palestine and Syria also 
strengthens the arguments in support of a single Euro-Asian diffusion area. 
The theory that fish-poisoning may have been diffused from Asia to Europe by 
sea is supported by a piece of evidence whose significance might be lost on 
anyone who lacked a considerable knowledge of European prehistory. The 
seaborne megalithic influences which brought a knowledge of metals and agri- 
culture and a cult of the dead associated with megalithic monuments to Spain 
about 2700 B.C. and to Britain about 2300 B.C. established their main Western 
European focus in Brittany (Daniel 1941). This focus is still marked by nu- 
merous megalithic monuments on the southern coast of the peninsula, and may 
also be marked by the fact that as late as 1884 (Anon. 1884) the Bretons used 
as fish poison a plant (Anamirta cocculus) of South Asiatic origin (Willis 
1931:35; Howes 1930:138) whose chief usage for this purpose was in the area 
from Suez to Bengal. 

From these arguments, it would seem very likely that the entire Old World 
area possessing this trait formed a single diffusion area, with its origin some- 
where in southern or southeastern Asia, whence the trait diffused eastward to 
Indonesia, Australia, and Oceania, southwestward to Africa, and westward to 
Europe, but did not go northward to northeastern Europe or northern Asia. 

The fact that this trait is generally unrecorded in northern Asia and is not 
found on either side of Bering Strait as far south as Japan in Asia or as the 
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Columbia River in America, does not preclude the possibility of diffusion from 
the Old World to the New. The evidence seems clearly to show that the fish 
poisoning trait did not come to the New World by way of Bering Strait. On 
the other hand, the possibility has been opened in recent years that it may 
have crossed the Atlantic from Africa. Since this is no place to examine the 
total evidence for such a possibility, I shall limit my remarks to two kinds. 
Ocean currents and winds are such that a voyage from West Africa to South 
America would have been the easiest transoceanic voyage in prehistoric times, 
with a distance about one-quarter or one-fifth the trans-Pacific distance and a 
sailing time only a fraction as long as any other transoceanic route. Moreover, 
the winds and currents (which are such as to make a forty-five day voyage a 
distinct possibility even in a primitive craft with rudimentary sails) lead di- 
rectly from the fish-poisoning “focus” of West Africa to the similar “focus” of 
northwestern South America. Finally, there is the growing evidence that sucha 
connection may have occurred. Leaving aside the controversial problem of the 
paleo-Indian or of African physical types in jungle South America, we should 
turn our attention to the cultural evidence. It seems evident that the fish-poi- 
soning technique is of tropical forest origin and appeared in a cultural context 
which included emphasis on poisons and fibers, the use of fish-nets, gourd- 
floats, and stone-sinkers, with an elaborate knowledge of botanical poisons, stimu- 
lants, and narcotics, probably the poisoned arrow and possibly the blow-gun, 
the practice of a rudimentary agriculture which concentrated on fibrous 
plants and root crops propagated by vegetative cuttings, and possession of 
the dog, fowl, and swine as domestic animals. With the exception of swine, 
all of these elements are found in a similar context in West Africa and jungle 
South America. The recent evidence (as in Carter 1953 or Sauer 1952) that 
both sides of the South Atlantic had the same species of gourd, cotton, and 
black-fleshed, tailless jungle-fowl, and the evidence (as in Bird 1948) that the 
earliest American agriculture (perhaps as old as 2500 B.C.) grew gourds and 
cotton in a fishing economy, make it necessary to consider the possibility of a 
cultural diffusion, including piscicides, across the South Atlantic from Africa 
to South America. This is not the place to attempt such a task, and I shall 
restrict my consideration to piscicide plants. It is obvious that under such a 
restriction nothing conclusive can be demonstrated, but it can be shown that 
absence of this trait from the Bering Strait area does not provide conclusive 
proof for its independent invention in the New World. 

The most widely used piscicides are members of the botanical family 
Leguminosae. This numerous class is sometimes (as by Chevalier 1937b:565) 
divided into the two tribes Dalbergiae and Galegeae. The Dalbergiae include the 
genera Dalbergia, Derris, Lonchocar pus, Piscidia, and Cadia, while the Galegeae 
include Millettia, Tephrosia, and Mundulea. Auguste Chevalier, who spent 
years studying these plants, says (ibid.) ‘““Ces deux tribus (ainsi que certains 
genres qu’elles renferment) sont du reste mal delimitées: ainsi on passe in- 
sensibilement des Lonchocarpus aux Millettia.’’ Generic differences are even 
more weakly defined. A recent writer, the botanist Schery, says (1952:295) 
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“In the Far East the counterpart of Lonchocarpus is Derris (tuba) also of 
the Leguminosae. Even the foremost taxonomists have been hard put to find 
any significant differences between these two genera, other than their geo- 
graphical distribution, one being found in the New World and the other in the 
Old.” Roark (1938) quotes J. Lindley (1876) as saying that Lonchocar pus 
could be distinguished from Piscidia and other allied genera only by the shape 
of its fruit pods since the flowers were the same, while Grandidier (1902: XXX, 
p. 288) said that in Madagascar Lonchocar pus could not be distinguished from 
Milletia, except when it had mature fruit. Similarly, Tephrosia is distinguished 
from Mundulea only by the shape of the calyx, and the latter is distinguished 
from Milletia by similar smali differences. As a consequence, there is wide- 
spread disagreement between botanists as to the genus of many plants, and 
even greater disagreement when efforts are made to put these plants into 
species. Worsley, after studying Mundulea suberosa, a fish poison used from 
Africa to Oceania, accused Chevalier of confusing Mundulea suberosa with 
Tephrosia vogelii (Worsley 1936:312) and was contradicted on grounds of 
personal knowledge (Chevalier 1937a:24, n. 1). The Mundulea sericea of 
Willdenow is the same plant as the Tephrosig sericea and the Tephrosia suberosa 
of De Candolle (according to Chevalier 1937a:21), while the Madagascan 
fish poisoning plant which Baker called Tephrosia monantha is called Mundulea 
endemica by Edouard Heckel. Similar examples could be quoted by the score. 

When we turn from generic distinctions to species differences the confu- 
sion becomes even greater. We shall examine from this basis the two groups 
Lonchocar pus-Derris and Tephrosia because of their great significance in the 
whole problem of fish-poisoning, the origins of agriculture, and early human 
migrations. 

In the Old World a number of widely used piscicides fall into the genus 
Derris, and are used over an area extending from West Africa eastward to the 
Marquesas. In the New World a somewhat similar position is held by a number 
of plants which are usually classified in the genus Lonchocar pus. As we have 
said, botanists have been unable to establish any distinctive differences be- 
tween these two genera, and it seems evident that they may eventually be 
placed in a single genus. Efforts to base some generic distinction on the size 
or shape of the seed pods have been without much success because the pods 
vary so greatly even on the same plant, but above all because many Loncho- 
carpi produce neither blossoms nor seeds (Roark 1938:13-16; Krukoff and 
Smith 1937:575; Martyn and Follett-Smith 1936:157; Chevalier 1937b:578- 
582; Hermann 1948:72-75). This problem did not become acute until about 
1930, when it was discovered that some varieties produce rotenone which 
could be used as an insecticide. Until then, varieties found in South Amer- 
ica were generally put into Lonchocarpus while those found in Asia were 
put into Derris, but as botanical knowledge of Africa increased, a problem 
arose. Some varieties were put into one genus while other similar ones were 
put into the other genus. About twenty years ago this confusion spread into 
South America. A plant from Surinam, which Miquel in 1844 had called 
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Lonchocar pus plerocar pus, was identified by Killip as the Derris plerocar pus 
of De Candolle. The Lonchocarpus negrensis of George Bentham became 
Killip’s Derris amazonica. These changes were not caused by any twentieth 
century revulsion against the ideas of the nineteenth century, but by the 
complexity of the botanical problem. In fact, even in the nineteenth century, 
Bentham had put some South American varieties into the genus Derris (i.e. 
Derris guyanensis). Where botanists cannot establish order it is wise for non- 
botanists to stay out, but it seems to be agreed that the confusion and insta- 
bility is on the New World side of the Atlantic. Clearly, Lonchocar pus pre- 
sents a botanical puzzle. There is a very large number of species (120, according 
to Willis 1931:392), but the individual plants are so variable and species dis- 
tinctions fluctuate so widely that the establishment of botanical order is no 
small problem. There is considerable doubt whether the most commonly used 
piscicide Lonchocar pi are ever found wild (except as feral individuals), and 
there are disputes as to whether they normally bear blossoms or seeds. It is 
quite certain that many of the plants of this genus found in the American 
tropics result from human activity, planted by the vegetative method. As 
Heizer realizes (1953:255), a situation such as this indicates a long period of 
human cultivation of these plants in the New World, with its resulting local 
variation and inconstancy of characters. Unfortunately, most of the efforts 
made toward botanical classification of Lonchocar pus have been based on obvi- 
ous external characters rather than on any genetical approach (which may be 
impossible; Senn 1938 has nothing on either Derris or Lonchocarpus). 

There have been four main efforts to classify Lonchocar pus: by George 
Bentham (1860; 1862); by Henri Pittier (1917); by B. A. Krukoff and A. C. 
Smith (1937); and by Frederick J. Hermann (1947-1948). All except Ben- 
tham’s were restricted geographically, either to the New World or to Middle 
America. Even on that basis it cannot be said that these efforts have been suc- 
cessful. Each writer has merely rearranged the confusion, collapsing species 
established by earlier writers and creating new ones of his own. Not only do 
individual plants of different species closely resemble each other in obvious 
characters such as habits or leaves, but these characters vary with conditions. 
Leaves, for example, differ between old plants and young ones, between upper 
and lower branches; they differ when growing in shadow or in sun, in humid 
spots or in drier ones. Thus the leaves on the same plant may be different, 
while the leaves on a neighboring plant of a different species may be the same 
(as is true, according to Krukoff and Smith 1937, p. 522, of the leaves of 
Lonchocar pus utilis A. C. Smith and the middle leaves of L. micou Killip and 
Smith grown in the shade). The same fish-poisoning plant, depending on condi- 
tions, may be a bush, a climbing vine, or a small tree, and may or may not be 
an effective piscicide. In a similar way (according to Panshin 1937) the wood 
anatomy of the same plant varies as greatly as the differences between species. 
As in most fish-poisoning plants, especially cultivated ones, the toxic content 
varies so greatly that a plant which is effective in one locality or at a certain 
season of the year may be innocuous in a different locality or season. There 
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is considerable evidence that many of these variable characters, including 
toxicity, are heritable. In a series of studies recorded by Jones, it was found 
that the rotenone content of Derris elliplica varied from 0 percent to 6.9 per- 
cent, while that of Lonchocar pus nicou varied from 4 percent to 11.2 percent 
(Jones 1933). 

The older, accepted distinction between species and varieties was that 
species possessed stable and constant characters which did not intergrade, 
while varieties had variable, inconstant, characters which intergraded, usually 
on an areal basis (Biological Society of Washington 1919; Clausen et al. 1939; 
Ripley 1945). These rules do not hold for the leguminous piscicides; in fact, 
they do not hold for weeds, cultivated varieties, or feral plants (Anderson 
1952:16-48). Man is so disruptive to natural ecology that all kinds of un- 
natural botanical varieties can survive where he has passed. He moves about 
so rapidly and carries with him so many different plants, either unconsciously 
as weeds or consciously as cultigens, that he completely disrupts geographic 
intergradation, with the result that taxonomists are constantly tempted to 
classify as new species (and thus run up their own score of such innovations) 
what are basically only varieties. This temptation is increased when an ocean 
intervenes between two varieties. Plants which would hardly merit varietal 
differentiation if found on the opposite banks of a river will readily earn spe- 
cial (or even generic) differentiation if they are on opposite shores of an ocean, 
and will do so on nonbotanical grounds. Botanists generally assume that there 
was no transoceanic interchange of plants before 1492, and create new species 
on that assumption alone. Finally, the temptation to create new species reaches 
its peak when we are concerned with cultivated plants propagated by vegeta- 
tive methods, especially when these methods have practically eliminated the 
possibility of obtaining blossoms or fruits. All of these problems apply to the 
leguminous piscicides and especially to Lonchocar pus. After years of study and 
several expeditions into the jungle, examining thousands of plants at all sea- 
sons of the year and utilizing the resources of Kew Gardens, the New York 
Botanical Garden, the U. S. National Herbarium, and the University of 
Utrecht Herbarium, Krukoff and Smith were able to identify 10 kinds of 
Lonchocar pus or Derris in South America, but had fruits for only five and 
flowers for only seven. They decided that they had three new species, six old 
species, a Lonchocar pus for which they could not determine the species, and a 
plant for which they could not determine the genus. In the same year in which 
Krukoff and Smith published the results of their study, Chevalier protested 
against the tendency to make new species out of varietal differences, pointing 
out on the basis of his studies of the collections in Paris (1937b:578—582) that 
he felt that Lonchocarpus nicou DC., L. floribundus Benth., L. spruceanis 
Benth., L. rubiginosus Benth., and L. rufescens Benth., should form a single 
species. In his study published in 1947-1948, Frederick J. Hermann moved 
eight Lonchocar pi to other genera (6 to Willardia, 1 to Vatairea, and 1 toa new 
monospecific genus Terua “intermediary between Galegae and Dalbergiae with 
striking mimicry of Lonchocarpus and very close to Willardia”), reduced 13 
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species of Lonchocar pi to varietal status, but created five new species in the 
genus (one taken from Piscidia). 

Similar confusion exists with respect to the other leguminous piscicides, 
especially Tephrosia. No general study of this genus has been made since De 
Candolle’s in 1825, but a number of regional studies have been made since 
1920. These have been so unsatisfactory that Carroll E. Wood, Jr. wrote in 
1949, ‘“‘The high percentage of misidentified specimens in herbaria and the con- 
fusion in anthropological, ethnological, and chemical literature in connection 
with the use of various species of Tephrosia as fish-poisons and insecticides are 
further indications of the desirability of re-examination of the genus” (Wood 
1949:193). In his efforts to bring order into the American Tephrosia, Wood 
divided them into two groups, one with glabrous styles and the other with 
bearded styles, and decided that it was impossible to unscramble the former 
group on the basis of existing information. His study of the barbistyled species 
reduced the number of such species in America from 90 to 45 (of which 7 were 
new), and reduced Rydberg’s total of 72 species of all Tephrosia in North 
America and the West Indies to no more than 50. In a similar fashion, Forbes 
in 1948 listed 67 species in South Africa compared to Baker’s 146 species from 
a larger geographic area in 1926 (“many of which were based on variable 
pubescence-characters:” Wood 1949). 

The confusion in the genus Tephrosia is of great significance to our problem 
because Tephrosia is the most widely used genus of fish poisoning plants, and 
one of its species, Tephrosia pur purea, is pantropical. Of this species Chevalier 
says (1937a:17), “C’est une ubiquiste des regions tropicales. On la trouve non 
seulement sur les trois continents (Asie, Afrique, Amerique) mais aussi en 
Australie, 4 Madagascar, aux Philippines, et dans presque toutes les iles du 
Pacifique. Il n’est pas douteux qu’elle a été disseminée par |’homme primitif au 
cours de ses nombreuses migrations mais il est difficile de dire quelle est sa 
patrie d’origine.” 

The wide range (and even world-wide range) of some species of Tephrosia, 
their weed-like qualities (such as prevalence around old human habitats, 
travelling with men as hitch-hikers, etc.) their great variability, their occur- 
rence as cultivated plants on very primitive levels and especially as cultigens 
whose wild ancestors are rare or lacking, and their wide use for such a primitive 
activity as fish poisoning, all serve to make Tephrosia an important plant in the 
study of early agriculture, prehistoric migrations, and cultural diffusion. 

The genus Tephrosia is generally credited with about 150 species; of these 
(according to Roark 1937), twenty-two were used as fish-poisons. But when we 
examine Roark’s list of these twenty-two species, it becomes clear that many 
are either the same species with different names or at best are varieties of a 
single species. For example, Tephrosia brevipes Benth. is the same plant as 
Tephrosia sessiliflora (Poir.). Hass}. (Killip and Smith 1935); so also, Tephrosia 
densiflora Hook. f. of Nigeria and Tephrosia periculosa Baker of East Africa 
and Madagascar are merely local varieties or the same plant as the widely 
spread Tephrosia vogelii Hook. f. (Chevalier 1937a: 19-20). Wilbraux believes 
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that Tephrosia cinerea (L.) Pers. is the same species as Tephrosia toxicaria 
(Sw.) Pers., which is merely the customary American designation for Tephrosia 
sinapou Buchoz (Wilbraux 1935:17), but this is rejected by Wood and others 
and may arise from the extraordinary confusion between these two which was 
pointed out by Chevalier (1937a:15). On the other hand, Wood’s questioning 
of the pantropical status of Tephrosia purpurea (L.) Pers., a species excluded 
from his own study, and his listing of it as an exotic in America do not stand 
on firm ground. It has been recorded, apparently as an aboriginal plant and 
sometimes under the name Tephrosia piscatoria Pers., from the Old World, the 
New World, and the Pacific Islands (Chevalier 1937a: 17-18; Wilbraux 1935:9 
Roark 1937:35; Stokes 1921:226, 229 quoting Asa Gray 1854:XV, 407; 
Chopra 1941:895, not used as piscicide; Howes 1930: 130-144; Virot 1950:88, 
not used as piscicide; Kew Royal Botanic Gardens 1911:195-196; Staner and 
Boutique 1937:82, not used as fish poison; Hamlyn-Harris and Smith 1916: 11; 
Moloney 1887:311, not as a piscicide). Because of its world-wide distribution, 
Wood does not recognize Tephrosia purpurea Pers. except as an introduced 
plant, although a competent botanist like Small reports it as a wild plant in 
Florida used by the Seminole Indians as a specific for nose bleed (Small 1933: 
708). In this connection it may be worth pointing out that Tephrosia le ptos- 
tachya DC, which Wood seems to accept as an American plant and whicl 
Chevalier considers to be merely a variety of Tephrosia pur purea Pers. found in 
West Africa, is reported as an aboriginal fish poison from Senegambia in Africa 
and from Brazil (Chevalier 1937a:17; Corbett 1940: 26). Another possible link 
between the Old World and the New may exist between the African fish poison 
Tephrosia vogelii Hook. f. and the American piscicide Tephrosia toxicaria (Sw.) 
Pers. Both are largely cultivated plants, the American one almost completely 
so (Wood 1949: 249-255) and the African one very largely so (Wilbraux 1935: 
3-7; Chevalier 1937a:19). They are so closely related that earlier writers be- 
lieved each had been transplanted across the ocean. F. R. de Tussac in 1808 
recorded T. toxicaria as a piscicide in the Antilles, and guessed that it had 
been brought to America by Negro slaves. Eventually it became clear, largely 
from its lack of ability to perpetuate itself after the Carib extermination, that 
the plant was pre-Columbian in the West Indies (Chevalier 1937a: 11-14 sums 
up the argument and concludes that it was a close relative of 7. vogelii but 
“malgré ses affinités . . . est bien americain’’). But in his early encounters with 
Tephrosia vogeliit Chevalier had considered it an importation from America, an 
offspring of the slave trade. He wrote, “aprés avoir pensé qu’il était originaire 
d’Amérique et importé en Afrique lors de la traite des esclaves, le considerons- 
nous aujourd’hui comme africain.”” This by no means closes the issue, however. 
Both plants, as cultigens, are extremely variable. Each produces an emarginate 
variety which is frequently considered a separate species: T. emarginata 
H.B.K. in America and T. densiflora Hook. f. in Africa, both apparently known 
only as cultivated plants (Killip and Smith 1931:407; Wood 1949: 247-255; 
Chevalier 1937a: 11-14). Moreover, varieties intermediate between 7. toxicaria 
and T. vogelii have been found, and sometimes given species status. An ex- 
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ample is T. talpa S. Watson, which was found by Edward Palmer in 1886 on 
the same expedition on which he reported finding Tephrosia toxicaria as a wild 
plant. T. talpa has since been reported as a fish poison used by the Tarahumare 
in the same area (Bennett and Zingg 1935:170). The distribution of Tephrosia 
loxicaria, as recorded by Wood (1949:228, 249-255), shows that it must have 
been spread by human activity and been carried by sea. It is found in South 
America from Colombia to Ecuador and Peru; in Venezula, Guiana, Brazil, 
and Bolivia along the Amazon drainage area, in the West Indies (notably 
Jamaica and Hispaniola), but in Central America only in a range from Vera- 
cruz and San Luis Potosi, Mexico, south to Guatemala and Salvador, being un- 
recorded from there to Colombia. Wood concludes, ‘“‘Throughout much of the 
range in South America the plant seems to be represented primarily in cultiva- 
tion, and it is likely that it would not persist in many areas without continued 
care... .If the plant has been spread primarily by man in these regions in 
connection with its use as a fish-poison, as seems likely, it is possible that con- 
siderable selection may have taken place.” We might add that the geographic 
distribution he records could only have been made by man and by sea. 

Thus it would seem that the widespread American fish-poison Tephrosia 
toxicaria and the widespread African fish-poison Tephrosia vogelii could, 
botanically speaking, have been derived by long cultivation from a common 
ancestor, and have passed across the Atlantic from Africa to jungle South 
America in the pre-Columbian period. The hypothetical ancestor could in turn 
have been derived from a variety similar to Tephrosia candida DC., the fish 
poison plant of India and southern Asia. Such an interpretation is supported 
by a great mass of evidence, no single piece of which is entirely convincing but 
whose cumulative effect is rather persuasive. We might mention the general 
configuration of ocean currents and steady winds which link the world’s three 
piscicide foci, the known cultural diffusion along much of that route, the evi- 
dence that Negrito or Negrito-like people seem to have followed at least part 
of the route at a very remote period, that they must have had some method for 
crossing open water (judging from their early presence in the Andaman 
Islands, Madagascar, and perhaps the Philippines), and that all recorded 
Negritos are familiar with plant poisons and usually with fish poisons. More- 
over, the Old World diffusion area for piscicides with a focus in the Bengal 
drainage area, which I worked out originally on the basis of botanical and 
cultural evidence relevant to this practice, is the same diffusion area, with the 
same focus and routes of diffusion, which James Hornell has worked out for 
primitive water craft, as I discovered after my work was finished (Hornell 
1946: passim). 

This is not a hypothesis which can be demonstrated easily, and it can never 
be proved by the study of fish poisons, but the study of piscicide plants can 
contribute a good deal to our understanding. The chief matters on which 
we need information are: the genetical interrelationships of piscicide plants, 
especially on an intercontinental basis; some study of the movements of such 
plants as they spread; a study of those plants which exist in the same or closely 
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related forms over great distances, especially pantropical and trans-Atlantic 
piscicide plants, to determine how and, if possible, when they spread; and 
finally the combination of this botanical evidence with the available evidence 
of human migrations and cultural diffusion as determined by nonbotanical 
evidence. Certainly this is no easy task. 

When we turn to piscicide plants which are pantropical (or almost so) or 
which are known on both sides of the South Atlantic, we find a very promising 
field of investigation. We have already mentioned Tephrosia leptostachya re- 
corded as a piscicide in Senegambia and Brazil. This may be only a variety of 
the pantropical Tephrosia pupurea L. Pers. which we have also mentioned from 
many tropical areas of both hemispheres (see previous citations). Because of 
variable toxicity this is not used as a piscicide in much of its range. It seems 
to be the same plant as Tephrosia piscatoria DC, recorded as a fish poison from 
the Pacific Islands, but may not be the same as Tephrosia piscatoria (Ait.) 
Pers., which Roark cites as a piscicide on a world-wide basis (Roark 1937:4). 
On the other hand, Tephrosia pur purea is so closely related to the widespread 
South American piscicide Tephrosia cinerea L. (Pers.) that some botanists 
(such as O. Kuntze) include both in the same species. 

Pantropical plants of other genera which are recorded as piscicides in at 
least part of their range are Cissampelos pareira L. (used in the Philippine Is- 
lands and the West Indies according to Quisumbing 1947: 146 and Killip and 
Smith 1935: 14); Sapindus saponaria L. (Killip and Smith 1935: 14) ;and Entada 
phaseoloides L. (used in the Philippines, India, and South Africa, according to 
Quisumbing 1947; Chopra 1941; and Watt and Breyer-Brandwijk 1932). More 
directly concerned with our problem are two plants found on both shores of the 
South Atlantic. These are Lonchocar pus sericeus (Poir.) H.B.K. and Serjania 
pinnata L. (Paullinia pinnata L.). The former is listed by Gerth van Wijk 
(1911:776) asa native of the American tropics, was listed by Pulle (1906) asa 
native of Dutch Guiana, and by Roig y Mesa (1929) as a common plant in 
Cuba. But Sir. C. A. Moloney reported this same plant as a common growth in 
West Africa (1887), and Kew Gardens listed it in its Useful plants of Nigeria in 
1911. While some writers (like Chevalier) list this as a piscicide plant, I have 
found no convincing reports that it is so used, but its transfer across the ocean 
remains a puzzle. Similarly, Paullinia pinnata L. requires explanation. This is 
used as a piscicide in South America but not in Africa, possibly because it has 
been replaced there by more toxic species. In explaining the presence of such 
plants on both sides of the ocean, Chevalier’s conclusion that human groups 
use similar plants for similar purposes on both sides of the Atlantic by “a truly 
marvelous genius of intuition” is not a very convincing one. It is quite true that 
the fish poisoning trait might have been discovered independently by an act 
of intuition, but it would require much more than that to produce the same 
species of plant on both sides of the ocean. To do that we need either a water 
disseminated plant capable of floating such a distance (which these plants 
are not), or human agency. Nor can that human agency be found in some hypo- 
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thetical transfer by Portuguese sailors or Negro slaves in post-Columbian 
times. The violence with which slaves were seized on the African coasts and 
the conditions under which they were brought to America would have allowed 
them neither the opportunity nor the desire to fill their portmanteux with 
piscicide plants before they left. Nor did Portuguese or Spanish sailors have 
sufficient interest in this subject to lead them to discover which plants were 
piscicides in order to carry them either way across the ocean. Moreover, in the 
Spanish and Portuguese areas, which were the chief ones concerned in the 
earliest period, the use of piscicides was outlawed at an early date. It was 
forbidden by John IT in Spain in 1453, by an enactment which was renewed by 
jater rulers such as Charles I and Philip II (Wilbaux 1935: 12). Similar legisla- 
tion was issued for the Portuguese areas in 1565 (Chevalier 1937a:12). Admit- 
tedly, the early Iberian colonizers did move plants and crops between the New 
World, Africa, the Far East, and India, but these were largely food crops and 
were carried by government officials and priests. Neither class of traveller 
would have been likely to carry local plants used by the aborigines in an illegal 
activity which the government was seeking to extirpate, even if we can imagine 
that they were much interested in such things. To be sure, it will not be easy 
to prove that the use of any specified piscicide plant goes back to pre-Colum- 
bian times on either side of the ocean, although we may infer as much from 
early travel records, from the wide distribution of certain plants, or from the 
dependence of such plants on native cultivation for survival. All of this evi- 
dence is difficult to obtain. More could possibly be achieved by showing that 
different plants, descended from a common ancestor, were used as piscicides on 
opposite sides of the ocean. If these plarts were of a type which had to be car- 
ried by human agency, we would be driven to accept that the transfer must 
have taken place in the pre-Columbian period in the same way (and possibly at 
the same time) as the transfer of the bottle-gourd, the black-fleshed chicken, 
and 13-chromosome cotton. Until these questions are settled, the prehistorian 
must keep an open mind on the subject and must refuse to argue an independ- 
ent American invention of fish-poisoning based on the lack of the trait in the 
Bering Strait area. 


NOTES 

' This paper tias been read by Dr. Edgar Anderson of the Missouri Botanical Garden and by 
Drs. Bernice G. Schubert and Walter H. Hodge of the Agricultural Research Service of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. I am grateful to these three authorities for correcting my botan- 
ical errors, but my conclusions and my lines of thinking in reaching these conclusions are my own 
responsibility. 

? Heizer’s paper is much more adequate in the New World than it is for either Africa or Asia. 
Much relevant material for the last two areas can be gleaned from Roark 1932; Roark 1937; 
Chevalier 1937; Chevalier 1912; Bally 1937; Heckel 1910; Chopra 1941; Quisumbing 1947. 

* Heizer (p. 272) also identifies Derris elli ptica as a fish poison used in Colombia. This is based 
on a misreading of Santesson 1935:25. The plant in question was identified by Santesson as 
Tephrosia toxicaria, the Derris being mentioned, only in passing, as a similar plant in Malacca 
The same error appears in Heizer 1949: 278. 
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Industrial Applications of Body Measurements 


D. F. ROBERTS 


Oxford University 


URING the last war, maximization of efficiency of the operators of pre- 

cision machinery became an urgent problem, since its limitations were, 
on account of technical advances, imposed no longer by the mechanical but by 
the human element. Reduction of fatigue for the operator was therefore 
attempted through the correct positioning of optical apparatus, controls for 
hand and foot, seating and body supports, and to this end a number of ana- 
tomical, biometric and physiological studies were made. As Sir Wilfrid Le 
Gros Clark (1949) has pointed out, the results of these and similar investiga- 
tions are applicable to peacetime industry. There are also many nonindustrial 
and domestic applications. The purpose of this paper is to indicate some of the 
different types of problems in which anthropometric information may be of 
assistance, to the benefit not only of the manufacturer and machine-operator 
but also of the purchaser of the finished product. 


SOURCES OF DATA 


The primary source of data is furnished by numerous small-scale anthro- 
pometric investigations, varying in extent from a few dozen to several hundred 
subjects, in which the aim is either fairly complete metrical description of 
the whole body or the examination of one or two particular features (particular 
dimensions, composite functional dimensions or their interrelationships). The 
latter is the type of investigation on which several dimensions recommended 
in working efficiency studies have been determined, e.g., the radius of the 
lateral backrest curve for seating by Darcus and Weddell (1947), the angle of 
the knee at which maximum thrust can be exerted (Hugh-Jones 1947). Re- 
ports of these studies are to be found in various scientific periodicals. 

For data so obtained to be of value for more general recommendations, it 
has to be related to other sections of the population. To do so, the essential 
requirement is a knowledge of the detailed distribution of a few key measure- 
ments in the population as a whole, and this information is derived from large- 
scale anthropometric surveys, each covering a large proportion of the total 
population and containing relatively few measurements. Thus in Britain, for 
example, heights, weights and chest girths for some 91,500 young men aged 
20 were analyzed by Martin (1949); heights and weights for 27,500 male and 
33,500 female civilians, part of a survey initiated by the Ministry of Food, 
have been reported on by Kemsley (1950); large numbers of service personnel 
were examined, and Morant (1947) has given the results in preliminary re- 
ports; a preliminary sample analysis of statures of several thousand Scots has 
been made by Clements and Pickett (1952). In America, rather more dimen- 
sions were obtained on 24,500 Army Air Force men, selected to be representa- 
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tive of American service personnel; twenty-seven are detailed by Randall 
(1949). 

A relatively recent development in the obtaining of data is that of the 
photogrammetric method. Use of photographs as an aid to description is by 
no means new, but it is only since Sheldon’s (1940) application of the method 
in the study of physique that it has been developed for detailed anthropo- 
metric work. The obvious technical disadvantages may be overcome if the 
total photographic procedure is planned specifically for producing standard 
scale pictures (Tanner and Weiner 1949; Gavan, Washburn and Lewis 1952). 
The advantages of the method are several. For example, the records are per- 
manent and enable a variety of measurements, for which the need may only 
be recognised at a later date, to be taken from the one series of individuals, 
obviating the necessity for further examination of the subjects. Doubtful 
figures obtained by direct anthropometry may be easily checked; data are 
forthcoming which are not readily obtainable on the living body; the method 
is much less time-consuming for the subject, and large numbers of individuals 
can speedily be dealt with. The method is especially valuable for functional, 
as opposed to anatomically static, dimensions, as developed for example in 
the ‘shivan’ studies of the late Dr. Geoghegan (1952). A large number of 
standardized photographs, relating to over a thousand individuals of varying 
provenancé, is housed in the Department of Human Anatomy, Oxford, from 
which information has been drawn as required. Further development of this 
method using motion pictures may well prove of value for the collection of 
data on arcs of more complex movements, and has already been used (e.g. 
by Darcus 1948) in problems relating to visual tracking. 

The fourth source from which data pertaining to a particular dimension 
may be obtained is provided by statistical manipulation of figures for other 
known dimensions. Many dimensions of the bocy are closely correlated, e.g., 
the various trunk girths with each other, or the various linear measurements of 
limb segments. When the appropriate formulae are known, they may be 
predicted one from another with fairly high degrees of accuracy, sufficient for 
many practical purposes. Morant (1951), for example, notes that lengths of 
limbs can be predicted most accurately from stature, while body girths can 
be predicted more accurately from weight than from any single girth or other 
measurement; in the American forces chest girth has been used rather than 
weight, in recognition of various difficulties attending the use of the latter. 

The biometrician thus has actually and potentially at his disposal a large 
amount of information. The detailed distribution throughout the population 
of a few key measurements supplies a framework to which the details of more 
limited investigations may be tied; by its aid he can assess the extent of the 
applicability of (and if satisfactory apply) results from limited investigations 
to the population as a whole or to particular sections of it, providing that key 
data are available for the selected group. By statistical procedures he can 
extend results relating to composite functional dimensions obtained from 
special investigations to other sections of the community. From his knowledge 
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of the variability of any given feature he can formulate his recommendations 
so as to cover any required proportion of the population, or can advise on a 
suitable range of sizes. 

However, there are still large gaps in the knowledge of body measurements, 
and only a relatively small proportion of that which exists may be of direct 
use to particular problems of design. One of the reasons for this is that in the 
majority of anthropometric studies measurements have been taken with the 
subject in an unnatural fixed position, which bears little resemblance to that 
of the man at his work; in normal activities different postures are taken up, 
and the whole or parts of the body moved. In order to make intelligent use of 
body measurements, it is therefore necessary to know the pattern of normal 
postures and the range and axes of movements of various parts of the body 
when sitting, standing, reaching or carrying out some other composite task. 
Only with this information is it possible to predict limits of working move- 
ment from measurements of the participant segments of the body. 

Apart from this deficiency of functional anthropometric data, much po- 
tentially useful information is presented in a form not suitable for use by 
designers. The meaning of averages, percentile distributions and standard 
deviations of various measurements and their intercorrelations may be ob- 
scure to the lay designer. As a more practical approach, attempts have been 
made to produce model men either in the form of templates or mannikins. 
Although theoretically the possession of these should ease the translation of 
anthropometric data to the design problem, in practice they can only be used 
as a first approximation. To expect more can be very misleading because the 
models are usually based on average measurements taken froma specific popu- 
lation, and the movements allowed by their joints bear little resemblance to 
those occurring in the living body. In the majority of instances, the only really 
successful solution is to be obtained by the experimental approach. Existing 
data are used to design trial apparatus which is then tested by a large group 
of anticipated users. This allows the effect of the application to be studied 
systematically, and the nature and cause of any difficulty encountered to be 
ascertained and remedied. Whatever the method used in arriving at the 
solution, the final validation must take place in the actual work situation. 
There is a case to be made for the formation of a small panel who, when ap- 
proached for advice on a particular problem, would present the relevant data 
in a form suitable for the designer’s requirements and would advise on any 
experimental tests that might be necessary. 


TYPES OF PROBLEM 
(1) The simplest situation with which the biometrician may assist is that 
in which a single dimension is required as an outside limit for the whole or a 
large percentage of the population. Fittings which everybody should be able 
to reach include, for example, emergency and light switches, door handles 
and cloak-room pegs, and the limiting heights of these may be easily calcu- 
lated. More noticeable, because of the discomfort to which they give rise if 
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the dimensions are inadequate, are those instances in which clearance is 
necessary for everybody. Recommendations have been made in the past (for 
example by Woodson 1951) as regards distances for knee clearance under 
tables and benches. An instance demanding attention is that of distances 
between front and back seats in some private vehicles, in which the cramping 
effect is considerable even on medium-size persons occupying the back seats 
for more than a very short period. Less obvious, but possibly with more in- 
sidious effect if not considered, is the necessity for a minimum distance from 
object to eye in close work. 

(2) Rather less straightforward is the recommendation of a single dimen- 
sion for efficient usage by a proportion or the whole of the population. Apart 
from the need to ensure that a single dimension as measured is the same di- 
mension as used, the chief complication is due to variation in tolerance. If it 
is of no consequence whether a dimension is slightly too great or too small for 
a given individual, then with this two-way tolerance recommendation of the 
mean measurement is the correct procedure. In many pieces of apparatus, 
however, efficient usage imposes a narrower limit to variation in one direction 
than in the other. Such limits may be imposed by only one or two of the 
operations for which the apparatus is required. A normal carpentry work 
bench provides a good example; here the limiting operation is planing, im- 
possible on a bench that is too high for the worker. Kitchen tables and sinks 
on the other hand, where little force is required for the operations performed, 
may be better slightly too high than too low. The upper limit is rather wider 
in this instance, since duck-boards may be used by the smaller individuals, 
a practice to be discouraged at the carpentry bench, on account of the attend- 
ant danger. Here the basic metrical data are the same, but the derived rec- 
ommendations differ on account of further information provided by observa- 
tion; the height of a bench for simple metal-working would be different again, 
since the functional height is not that of the bench surface but of the vise 
attached to it. Clearly there is no ‘standard working-surface height’: the prob- 
lems attaching to each recommendation require individual consideration, in 
which the biometrician is assisted by direct observation of working movements. 
Still more fundamental are considerations other than anthropometric when 
a required dimension is composite, i.e. when it is a function of more than one 
body measurement. An example is provided by the position of a foot pedal 
relative to a seat; factors to be considered include the seat height, the length 
of the lower and upper segments of the limb, the positioning of the back rest, 
the angle at which thrust is exerted, and the extent of depression of the pedal. 
Many similar instances involve basic anatomical problems to which relatively 
little attention has been given as yet, for example, those relating to the ampli- 
tude and axes of joint movements, and the variations in transmissible force 
that occur when a limb is in different positions (Darcus 1954). 

(3) The latter type of problem rarely occurs on its own. More usually it is 
part of a situation in which a combination of dimensions is required for both 
limiting and working purposes. 
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One of the simpler situations under this heading is provided by the example 
of the telephone switchboard (Darcus, Whitney and Lockwood 1951), which 
usefully illustrates the complexity of such problems. It was required to make 
dimensional recommendations to accommodate comfortably 90 percent of 
male and female operators, allowing them to reach controls on the keyshelf and 
to plug jacks into all the sockets in the vertical switchboard. Data were avail- 
able for the limits of reach in the vertical plane of the seated subject, measured 
to the fingertips and by the use of arm movements alone. But a switchboard 
operator does not use his full arm length to fingertips since the jack has to be 
grasped and controlled; nor does he maintain a constant trunk position and 
use his arms alone, but moves and twists his trunk. Trials with dummy 
switchboards indicated that there was a close correlation between actual work- 
ing reach and the sum of arm length and shoulder height. Size of switchboard 
was controlled by the minimum number of sockets that were necessary, and 
it was found that there was no alternative to allowing the smaller operators to 
stand to reach the uppermost sections of their boards; hence it was necessary 
for the seat to be positioned, relative to the desk of the console, to permit 
standing. The trials showed that there is little diminution in vertical reach 
when the backrest of the seat is at less than 34”, but that at greater distances 
the effective reach rapidly diminishes. The problems involved in making 
dimensional recommendations thus require the co-operation with the bio- 
metrician of anatomists and others interested in the mechanics of the body, 
in the investigation of the particular situations which are involved in each 
individual case, and in more general application of results. 

More complex are those instances where considerable force has to be 
exerted by the operator on his controls and there is the need to counteract 
‘throw-off’. When design does not satisfactorily meet this difficulty, the opera- 
tor’s body has to expend a considerable amount of muscular energy in resist- 
ing the unnecessary movements and the onset of fatigue is hastened. For 
example, the tendency for the body to be pulled forward when there is trac- 
tion of a heavy lever may be counteracted by the correct positioning of a 
pressure plate for the foot. The position of the backrest plays an important 
part in determining the maximum thrust of the leg, and hence in the positions 
of heavy foot pedals. Similar problems arise when the space in which the opera- 
tor works is itself moving, so that a marked source of fatigue lies in the re- 
peated muscular movements necessary for self-stabilization. Such movements 
can be greatly reduced by the provision of supports correctly placed in relation 
to the body dimensions of the worker; for example, a satisfying degree of 
stabilization in the seated position may be achieved by counter-pressure 
between accurately situated backrest and footrest. There have been numerous 
studies of these problems in connection with cockpit design for aircraft, for 
example, and with control turrets in ships. Once the operator is satisfactorily 
accommodated there remain the essential problems of positioning of controls, 
for which the anthropometric data pertaining to maximum and effective 
reach are basic. The investigation of King, Morrow and Vollmer (1947) 
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dealt with some aspects of the question of reach in cockpits; Barnes (1944) 
gave much-quoted general recommendations for working areas in which con- 
trols should be placed. There are many other considerations, however. In 
many instances, in control cabins of moving vehicles and craft, the need for 
maximum visibility restricts the anthropometrically determined working 
area within which hand controls are situated; in some types of crane not only 
is horizontal visibility important but the operator also has to look down be- 
tween his knees, and this limits the positions of foot controls. Important also 
in the design of control layouts is the need for realism in control movement 
the arrangement of controls to move in the same direction as the resulting 
motion (Chapanis, Garner, and Morgan 1949). 

(4) The biometrician, working in co-operation with those interested in 
the anatomy of movement, can thus be of considerable assistance in various 
problems having in common any requirements for body dimensions, provided 
that the relevant information concerning the user’s needs is forthcoming. 
There is one situation, however, in which the biometrician can make an appre- 
ciable contribution on his own account. Frequently a range of sizes is chosen 
as the means of overcoming variability of the users; the anthropometric 
rationalization of footwear sizes by the British boot and shoe industries has 
been undertaken with considerable success, from measurements obtained 
e.g. by Clapham and Durbin (1947). In such a situation the biometrician can 
not only advise on the extent of the range, but he can also suggest the per- 
centages required of each size—information of value both to the bulk pur- 
chaser and to the manufacturer. 

School furniture provides an example of the approach to a typical problem, 
into which, however, enter complications of variability due to growth: The 
British Standards Institution has recently undertaken a revision of standards 
for school furniture, for which biometric advice was sought, and the proce- 
dures leading to the issue of the first part of the standard, that relating to 
dining tables and chairs, may be instanced. The basic information for dimen- 
sions of body parts in children of different ages was that of the valuable 
Birmingham anthropometric survey, in the charge of Dr. Clements, against 
which were checked the data from the few small samples otherwise available 
for Britain. From the detailed knowledge of adult stature distribution in the 
British population, and the rather less comprehensive information relating 
to children’s stature, the major factors influencing body size (e.g. associated 
with type of school, residential district, region of the country) were selected. 
The extent of their relative effects on stature were assessed and hence some idea 
of the extent of their effects on the relevant body dimensions could be obtained, 
since it has been shown for several of the factors (e.g. social class) that their 
influence on the dimensions of body parts (e.g. the cubit) is achieved chiefly 
through their effect on over-all size (Healey 1952). 

By comparison with the large components of variation due to age, and to 
individual variation within age groups, effects of all other factors are individu- 
ally small. Their cumulative effect on the large body measurements such as 
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stature may be considerable, giving in extreme instances mean stature differ- 
ences for a particular age group of up to 3 inches; so that as regards the large 
body dimensions of functional significance, such as standing eye height, it 
may well be necessary to make some adjustment of recommendations based on 
the Birmingham figures in those instances where the measurement is critical. 
However, as regards the smaller dimensions used in determining chair and 
table sizes, the cumulative effect of these ‘other factors’ will be slight even in 
extreme cases, and is likely to be absorbed (a) in the broad tolerance required 
to cover access to the furniture and individual variation, and (b) in the group- 
ing consequent on the use of sizes. It was therefore permissible in this instance 
to use the Birmingham data in making more general recommendations. 

From the basic anthropometric data were derived constructional dimen- 
sions for the furniture. Consideration was given to the evidence of those who 
have approached similar problems from the clinical side (e.g. Keegan’s 
[1953] work on postural causes of low-back pain) and from the anatomical 
side (e.g. the electromyographic studies of Lundervold [1953] on muscular 
activity in different seating positions, the hint on buttock blood supply of 
Edwards and Duntley [1939]), and to the recommendations of others investi- 
gating related problems (e.g. of Vernon [1924] on the effect of posture changes, 
of Darcus [1946] and Akerblom [1948, 1954]). Finally, the requirements of 
manufacturers were weighed, such as the costing advantages to be gained by 
having a minimum number of different sizes of spars. Some of the anatomical 
requirements, such as the desirable low table-top height, could not be met in 
conventional designs of furniture (many of which are anatomically unsatis- 
factory), but there seems no reason why they should not be successfully 
incorporated in new designs. Trials were made, in several schools, of furniture 
constructed to the new recommendations, and the percentage frequencies of 
each size to give satisfactory accommodation for children in infants’, junior 
and senior schools were calculated. To cover variation in the requirements of 
schools in different parts of the country, catering to different classes of chil- 
dren, these frequencies were set out for a range of mean statures for each grade 
of school. To aid the distribution of furniture within schools, suitable percent- 
ages for yearly age groups were suggested, again linked with stature as a 
means of overcoming variation from school to school. Notes on essential 
points were also given for guidance in allocating the right child to the right 
furniture. 

(5) Finally, several situations in which information almost impossible to 
obtain by direct measurement of the living body but readily obtainable by 
the photogrammetric method is applicable, are worth citing because of their 
intrinsic interest. Geoghegan (1953) showed that surface areas and volumes, 
both for the total body and for particular regions of it, could be calculated 
from data obtained from photographs. The regional distribution of volume 
within the body is clearly of interest, by reason of the light shed on the seg- 
mental distribution of weight, to those engaged in the design of such struc- 
tures for total body support as interior-sprung furniture or mattresses. Data 
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for surface areas of parts of the body may well be of interest to those concerned 
with protective clothing. Simple measurements recently requested for thigh 
lengths and pelvic widths have been adequately supplied from photographs; 
genital dimensions recently requested by the Navy for the design of diving 
suit urinals would have been extremely difficult to furnish by any other anthro- 
pometric method, if only because of subject resistance. 


CONCLUSION 


The wide variety of situations in which anthropometric data may be 
practically applied can readily be seen. Of direct interest to industry are the 
problems of machinery design in which the application of anthropometric 
information can increase efficiency. The domestic applications of the data are 
also the concern of the manufacturer, since it is to his own interest if the popu- 
lation as a whole can be persuaded to replace anatomically unsatisfying furni- 
ture and appliances of conventional pattern by designs making for greater 
comfort and domestic efficiency—the latter especially so in these days when 
servants are almost unknown and the whole of domestic labor devolves upon 
the housewife. There is no denying the resistance to sudden change on the 
part of many consumers and manufacturers; but change in design does never- 
theless continue, and it would be better if its direction were guided towards, 
rather than away from, efficiency and comfort through the satisfaction of 
anatomical requirements. 

Because of the dimensional information at his command and his knowledge 
of its variation from section to section of the population, the biometrician’s 
contribution to the solution of the type of problem here listed is considerable. 
He is, however, but one of the dramatis personae. His role is only complete 
when the appropriate lines are spoken by those anatomists whose concern is 
the functioning of parts of the body, by clinical workers who can advise on 
possible deleterious effects, and by those who can voice with authority the 
requirements of the user. His should be an early entrance; much time and ex- 
penditure may be saved if the designer incorporates anthropometric recom- 
mendations from the start. Finally, the stage director is common sense. 
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A Linguistics Laboratory Serves Cultural Anthropology 
NORMAN A. McQUOWN 


University of Chicago 


ENJAMIN LEE WHORF, fresh out of Massachusetts Institute of 

Technology and a recent convert to the then rapidly expanding field of 
linguistics, lived through the ferment which took place in that field in the 
thirties of the present century. In the early forties, Whorf published a series 
of articles on linguistics and its relations to other fields. Most of these articles 
(1952) are now classics and are given without question to successive waves of 
students in courses on language and culture. Their contents are well-known 
and the Whorfian theses on the relation of language to world-view have alter- 
nately shocked and inspired a decade of budding diplomats in the Foreign 
Service Institute of the Department of State. They served as prime inspiration 
for a conference on Language in Culture (Hoijer, ed. 1954) held in Chicago in 
the spring of 1953. Courses in Language and Culture incorporating these con- 
siderations and many others are now standard in well-rounded Departments of 
Anthropology throughout the country. 

That language is a part of culture is now generally conceded. That it isa 
vehicle of culture is a statement so widely current that to state it again would 
border on the trite. However, the full implications of the latter statement are 
seldom explored. Cultural anthropologists exploring the patterns of a culture 
may either pay lip-service to the value of a knowledge of the local language and 
then proceed to make use of a contact language or of an interpreter, or—in the 
more fortunate of cases—may actually acquire a certain facility in the manipu- 
lation of the local language and proceed to use it merely as an additional in- 
tuitive frame within which to approach other patterns of the culture. A famous 
social anthropologist when asked “in what proportion of the decision-making 
situations in your working-out of the social and political organization of your 
tribe was linguistic data crucial?’ could well reply “‘in almost every one” and 
could yet be quite unable, when pressed, to provide his questioner with the 
precise linguistic evidence on which his decisions were based. 

Although Whorf is best known for his provocative generalizations about 
the possible interrelations between linguistic form and the formal aspects of 
other cultural activity, even these generalizations have been misinterpreted. 
In his only precisely formulated answer to the question “Are there traceable 
affinities between (a) cultural and behavioral norms and (b) large-scale lin- 
guistic patterns?” he pointed out that ‘There are connections but not correla- 
tions or diagnostic correspondences between cultural norms and linguistic 
patterns.”’ Such connections ‘“‘do not depend so much upon amy one system... 
within the grammar as upon the ways of analyzing and reporting experience 
which have become fixed in the language as integrated ‘fashions of speaking’ 
and which cut across the typical grammatical classifications, so that such a 
‘fashion’ may include lexical, morphological, syntactic, and otherwise sys- 
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temically diverse means coordinated in a certain frame of consistency.” 
(1941:75-93) This approach would seem to de-emphasize the role of linguistic 
patterns as such and to stress the function of language as a medium for the 
manifestation of other cultural patterns, in which the precise formal charac- 
teristics of the medium were merely limiting and not determining factors. He 
pointed out that the principal value of linguistic data is evidential. 

Language is that part of culture which serves as a vehicle for the transmis- 
sion of other cultural patterns, both to its bearers and to the cultural anthro- 
pologist who is investigating it. That language is at present recordable, des- 
cribable, and reproducible in precise and minute detail enhances its evidential 
value and makes it peculiarly valuable to those cultural anthropologists who 
would make of their discipline a science. That language is a peculiarly complex 
and intricate part of culture makes the techniques for its analysis and descrip- 
tion similarly complex and intricate. In order to exploit fully the evidential 
value of language in demonstrating the reality of other cultural patterns he 
fancies he perceives, the cultural anthropologist must either himself become 
expert in these techniques or must be able to rely on the services of a tech- 
nician who will specify the precise characteristics of the vehicle for him, and 
who will collaborate in defining those features of the vehicle which in specific 
instances are evidence for specific cultural patterns. Whorf (1940) foresaw this 
humbler but more basic role of linguistics and of the language technician. In 
the closing paragraphs of his article ‘‘Linguistics as an Exact Science,” after 
stressing the importance of the forces manifest in language and studied by 
linguists, and suggesting that sooner or later specialized fields outside of lin- 
guistics would necessarily bring their results in for linguistic specification and 
evaluation, he says: “‘When this time comes, there will be great and well- 
equipped laboratories of linguistics as there are of other exact sciences.” 
It is to point to this service function of a linguistics laboratory and its linguist- 
technicians that I now write. 

Such a linguistics laboratory would provide the cultural anthropologist 
with complete transcription and specification of all the linguistic elements 
present in the materials he submitted to it. Many kinds of materials might 
conceivably be submitted for analysis. Tape recordings of his sessions with his 
informants, of typical daily conversation in the community whose life he was 
studying, of verbalized ritual, and of narrative—formal and informal, epigram- 
matic and proverbial sayings, and instructional material accompanying daily 
activities—all might be subjected to linguistic structural analysis and specifica- 
tion. In those societies which can permit themselves the luxury of neuroses 
and psychoses, verbalizations of neurotics and psychotics might be submitted, 
together with those of normal individuals with similar backgrounds, for the 
purpose of determining the precise linguistic differences among them and of 
fixing on the exact linguistic indices of neurosis, psychosis, and normality in 
the particular culture. In highly stratified societies adequate samples of the 
verbalizations of members of different strata might be submitted for systema- 
tic contrastive analysis in an attempt to uncover the specific linguistic markers 
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of social role and social status. Life histories of individuals, as told by them- 
selves and by others, could be submitted for analysis, as could adequate sam- 
ples of the speech of particular individuals at different periods in their lives. 
Contrastive analysis of such materials could provide specific linguistic indices 
of the growth of individual personalities. 

Such a roster of service tasks for a linguistics laboratory immediately 
raises serious problems for the linguist. Some of these problems are financial. 
Others have to do with personnel. Still others relate to the precise state of 
advancement of linguistics as a science. A tremendous amount of labor is 
involved in the analysis and in the transcription which these tasks would re- 
quire. Labor is expensive and adequately trained personnel is in short supply. 
Not all aspects of linguistics dispose at present of equally well developed and 
equally efficient techniques of analysis. The development of techniques for 
stating the results of analysis efficiently and appropriately lags behind that of 
the techniques of analysis themselves. The store of immediately available basic 
analyses of individual languages is still extremely limited, as is the number of 
linguists capable of producing them. Even where basic analyses are at our dis- 
posal, the particular problems involved in some of the service tasks require 
data about individual languages which have not yet been worked out. The 
very complexity of most of the tasks of analysis raises serious questions about 
the efficiency of the unaided human brain and hand in carrying them through. 

A linguistics laboratory adequate to the efficient performance of these 
tasks would therefore necessarily incorporate the following functions: 

(1) It would serve as a training school for new linguistic technicians ade- 
quate to these tasks. 

(2) j[t would carry on basic research as an essential auxiliary to this re- 
searck training. Such basic research would involve: (a) the sharpening of the 
tools for linguistic analysis and for stating its results; (b) the carrying out of 
basic analyses of particular languages involved in specific tasks submitted to 
it; and (c) the furtherance of analyses of important languages (such as our own 
English, for example) which will be in constant demand. 

(3) It would perform particular tasks of transcription and specification as 
these are submitted to it, drawing on the stockpile of techniques and com- 
pleted or partially completed analyses provided by this basic research program. 

In order to perform these functions efficiently it would need to count on the 
services of both (1) a corps of linguists well-trained in general linguistics and 
in cultural anthropology, and (2) a battery of electronic and mechanical de- 
vices for the efficient recording, reproduction, and focusing of items under 
analysis and for the time-saving sorting, filing, and classification of linguistic 
materials on all levels—preliminary analysis, scanning of text materials, and 
preparation of exhaustive indices of the units resulting from finished analyses. 

Services of both kinds are inevitably expensive, those of the machines prob- 
ably more so than those of the linguists. In order to justify expenditures of 
this order, those who would avail themselves of these services (and those 
who would pay for them) must necessarily be convinced of the value of the 
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product. A pilot project involving this particular basic orientation and focus- 
ing on a particular problem is clearly the order of the day. To bring this about 
the procurers of services and the providers of funds must be persuaded of its 
desirability. 
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Exhibit of the Month 


SCHUYLER CAMMANN 


University of Pennsylvanic 


HE University Museum in Philadelphia had the temporary problem of 

attracting visitors while the exhibits were being reorganized six years ago. 
Several of the main halls had been closed off for preparation of new displays, 
and in the meantime there were only the permanent exhibits in which the 
objects had not been changed for a long time. Something was clearly needed 
both to attract newcomers and to provide interest and variety for the habitual 
visitors, who naturally wanted to see new things when they returned to the 
museum. To meet this situation, I arranged a special series of small shows un- 
der the general title “Exhibit of the Month.” These turned out so successfully 
that a brief account of our experiences with the project may prove useful to 
other museum staff members faced with similar problems. 

Many museums, particularly art museums, have an “Exhibit of the 
Month” featuring a single object of special interest, usually some recent 
acquisition. This is generally displayed under a spotlight, with a label telling 
why it has been selected as worthy of special attention. However, the emphasis 
tends to be placed on the objects themselves rather than on any ideas which 
they might convey. 

Acting on the assumption that the aim of a university museum is primarily 
to educate the viewers, we wanted to give our visitors some ideas to carry away, 
as well as something new to look at. At the same time, we wanted to provide a 
simple introduction to the museum as a whole. Lastly, we had to avoid ex- 
pense, since the exhibition funds and other resources were being devoted to 
redecorating the new halls. 

These various requirements were satisfied by placing a single desk case 
(33” X95”) in the entrance hail of the museum, and arranging in it small groups 
of objects which would present a comprehensive display on a single theme. 
The presentation usually stressed some one entity—in the form of tool, utensil 
or substance, or some aspect of material culture—as it is found in different 
parts of the world, and compared or contrasted local variations. Objects were 
drawn from as many as possible of the areas and periods represented in the 
permanent galleries, which are largely arranged by geographical or cultural 
areas. Small individual labels identified each object, while a general label in 
larger type told the story which provided the basis of unity. In this way we 
hoped to induce museum visitors to learn to make comparisons for themselves, 
and to look for the many traits that various civilizations have had in common. 

Some of the exhibits were centered on substances that have had a far wider 
use then is generally realized, such as walrus ivory and jade. The one on walrus 
ivory, for example, included Japanese netsuke (toggles), Chinese chopsticks, 
Persian and Indian dagger hilts, a Hawaiian necklace-hook, and many other 
specimens showing unfamiliar uses of this material, along with the well-known 
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carvings from the Arctic. The jade exhibit, entitled “Jade Around the World,”’ 
had an especially high popular appeal and drew much comment from the visi- 
tors. Two private collectors became interested in it and generously lent the 
museum some rare objects which had previously been unknown to us, and we 
prepared a side display that drew even more attention to the show. In fact, 
this exhibit was continued for an additional two months because of its popular 
interest. 

Other Exhibits of the Month were based on the widespread interest in 
natural history as expressed in ethnological specimens. These included shows 
on “Animal Products,” “‘Bird Products,” ““Odd Uses for Horns,” and “Strange 
Products from the Seas.’’ Sometimes even the spacious storerooms which have 
provided the weekly puzzlers for the museum’s ‘What in the World?” televi- 
sion broadcasts did not have the objects necessary to fill out a complete story. 
In such cases, we often borrowed from private collections or from other mu- 
seums in the area. The lenders were generally enthusiastic about having their 
things shown in a broader context which increased their interest, and this was 
also helpful for public relations. 

In the course of preparing the show on Bird Products, we found so many 
objects made of feathers alone that we were able to do a separate exhibition on 
a much bigger scale. To coincide with a Community Chest Drive’s Red Fea- 
ther Campaign we staged a “‘Red Feather Show,”’ filling several large cases in a 
separate hall with a colorful international exhibition built around a Hawaiian 
royal cloak and a headdress of vivid macaw plumes from the Amazon region. 

Another useful function oi these small, comprehensive shows was to intro- 
duce cultures not represented in the present galleries, or to give samples of 
larger collections in storage. Thus we arranged one Exhibit of the Month on 
Japanese swords and sword fittings, which demonstrated the full range of the 
Japanese craftsman’s handling of fine metals and also called attention to the 
unexhibited Japanese materials. 

Using some of the famous Culin Collection of international games, which 
had been acquired primarily for research purposes, we staged two very popu- 
lar Exhibits of the Month on games. One on Playing Cards began by contrast- 
ing the modern deck to its prototypes from the old European tarots still used 
by gypsy fortune-tellers and dabblers in the occult. It continued with several 
sets of hand-painted circular cards from nineteenth century India, the long 
thin tallies from China ultimately derived from dominoes, and an Apache deck 
of painted human skin. The second show, ‘Chess in Different Lands,” had 
an even wider appeal because the youngsters were fascinated by the minia- 
ture carved animals in some rare sets from India and Mongolia. 

The exhibit called ““Knives of the World” featured a number of Oriental 
daggers of the finest hand-wrought steel, as well as Stone Age blades of 
chipped chalcedony and a cassowary-bone dirk from New Guinea. This 
aroused such public interest that it inspired us to arrange a much larger weapon 
show which filled an entire gallery. In effect, this was a composite of several 
smaller one-case or single-panel exhibits, all contributing to a larger theme: 
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weapons around the world (swords, spears, bows and arrows, the development 
of firearms, and finally some of the shields and defensive armor devised to 
cope with these weapons). 

The Exhibits of the Month not only attracted the attention of visitors who 
told their friends about them, but they brought the museum favorable pub- 
licity in other ways. The opening of a new exhibit was usually announced in 
the local papers, often with a special picture by a news photographer. A num- 
ber of times one of the TV stations sent camera crews to make short sequences 
based on the current show to use in their evening news releases, which in turn 
brought in additional Sunday visitors. 

After more than a year of successive single-case displays on a single theme, 
changed conditions required that this particular project be discontinued for a 
time. The main entrance to the museum was being transferred to a lower hall, 
and the new entrance hall did not have a suitable place for a large desk-case. 
Meanwhile, the opening of some of the new rooms provided feature attrac- 
tions on a much larger scale. 

However, some of the basic ideas of the Exhibits of the Month were con- 
tinued on in other ways. More extensive collections of objects illustrating a 
single theme of popular interest were arranged in the Temporary Gallery 
which is used for concerts in winter These helped absorb the overtones in the 
gallery, and also provided the music-lovers with something for visual enjoy- 
ment. The exhibits included “Textiles Around the World,” ‘“‘Varieties of Tapa 
Cloth,” “Chinese Mandarin Squares,” “Tibetan Religious Art,’’ each present- 
ing a well-integrated story which could be summed up in one main label as the 
Exhibit of the Month had been. 

Meanwhile, the head of the educational department has been arranging a 
much smaller but very effective type of temporary display in the main en- 
tranceway to the museum. This shows single items of popular interesi, to- 
gether with an illustrated explanation drawn for a Sunday feature in one 
of the Philadelphia papers, along the lines of Ripley’s ‘Believe it or Not.” 
This enables museum visitors to see unusual objects which have already at- 
tracted their attention in the paper. 

In the autumn of 1954, the Exhibit of the Month was revived to fill a gap 
on the main stairway, giving the museum viewer something to look at while 
pausing on the first landing. In the meantime the idea had extended beyond 
the physical limits of the University Museum. One of the downtown banks has 
been borrowing objects from the museum for monthly displays in its lobby. 
These are usually based on a single comprehensive subject, such as Japanese 
sword ornaments, Peruvian pottery, Egyptian tomb figures, etc. They not only 
provide interest and instruction for the bank’s patrons, but they also attract 
people to the museum to learn more about things that have caught their at- 
tention in the bank exhibits. 

A final by-product of the original Exhibit of the Month series has been a 
number of semipopular articles. Since each show had featured a small collec- 
tion of objects brought together to tell a story, which was outlined in the main 
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label, it was a simple matter to develop some of the stories still further with 
additional research and to present them more permanently in print. For ex- 
ample, the Exhibit of the Month on walrus ivory provided the basic framework 
and most of the illustrations for an article in the University Museum’s Bulletin, 
while the research done for the hornbill section of the “Bird Products” show 
led to another Bulletin article, as well as to a still more popular presentation 
in Nature Magazine. Another article based on the jade show is still in prepara- 
tion. 

These monthly exhibits naturally required a certain amount of preliminary 
work. It took time to assemble objects and to review how they were made and 
used, as well as some experimentation to see how they could be most effectively 
displayed to make the desired points simply and directly. Much effort also 
went into the writing of the main label which told the story, for it had to be 
both informative and concise, and as full of human interest as possible. How- 
ever, the initial work was amply repaid by public interest and favorable pub- 
licity, as well as by inspiration for further research along various lines. In 
addition, we had the satisfaction of knowing from their comments that many 
of our visitors gained a new understanding of the international distribution 
of various substances, techniques, and ideas, which could in turn lead them toa 
broader understanding of the peoples of other lands and other times. 
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ALFRED REGINALD RADCLIFFE-BROWN* 
1881-1955 


The death of Professor A. R. Radcliffe-Brown in London on October 24, 
1955, at the age of 74 brought to an end an epoch in the development of an- 
thropology. For those of us who knew him personally as students or friends, 
there is a deep sense of loss, for as a teacher he had the gift of communicating 
understanding and as a friend he was wise and kind. In historical perspective 
he is the primary creator of modern social anthropology, now the dominant 
anthropological discipline in Great Britain and the Commonwealth, and of 
growing importance in the rest of the world as well. As Fortes has said, ‘““No 
living scholar has had so decisive an influence on the development of social 
anthropology as A. R. Radcliffe-Brown.”’ 

We know little of his childhood and youth, perhaps because of a long fight 
with tuberculosis which left his lungs impaired and contributed ultimately to 
his death. He was born in England on January 17, 1881, and educated at 
King Edward’s High School in Birmingham and at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. The turn of the century brought important developments in the field 
of philosophy and in the nascent science of anthropology. Radcliffe-Brown, 
reading in Mental and Moral Science, came into contact with Rivers, White- 
head, and later Haddon, and when Rivers shifted his interests from psychology 
to anthropology, he became his first pupil. 

From Rivers and Haddon came the stimulus to field research, and Rad- 
cliffe-Brown spent the years 1906-1908 in the Andaman Islands. His fellowship 
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thesis for Trinity College was a conventional reconstruction of Andamanese 
culture history (see the Appendix to The Andaman Islanders), but almost im- 
mediately he set about to rewrite it. For while teaching at the London School 
of Economics and at Cambridge, he became aware of the work of the French 
Sociologists, Durkheim and Mauss in particular, and thereafter was concerned 
primarily with the meaning and function of rites, myths and institutions. 

Two years of research in Australia (1910-1912) made him acquainted with 
the intricacies of kinship and social organization among the Kariera and other 
tribes and gave him new insights into totemism and myth. Returning to Eng- 
land he published ‘“‘Three Tribes of Western Australia’ (1913) and completed 
his rewriting of The Andaman Islanders, though it was not to be published until 
1922. 

During World War I he served as Director of Education for Tonga, an 
assignment which he did not particularly relish but which gave him a firsthand 
knowledge of the difficulties and pitfalls of applied anthropology. Soon after 
the war he was in Africa, and with the establishment of a Chair of Social 
Anthropology at the University of Cape Town, he set about to organize the 
School of African Life and Languages and to develop a research program 
in social anthropology. In 1926 he moved to Sydney to develop a similar 
program with even greater success. He organized an extensive program of 
field research and founded the Journal Oceania. Building on his earlier re- 
searches he presented a major synthesis in ““The Social Organization of Aus- 
tralian Tribes” (1930-31), still the basic study for the region. 

In 1931 Radcliffe-Brown came to Chicago as a visiting Professor of Anthro- 
pology. For the first time in many years he had no administrative burdens 
and greater leisure to write and teach. He renewed his earlier acquaintance with 
American Indian social organization, developed his conceptions of primitive 
law and social sanctions, and laid the framework for the modern treatment of 
the lineage. He systematized and expanded his conception of social anthro- 
pology as the comparative study of society in a brilliant series of lectures and 
seminars, and encouraged the application of social anthropological methods to 
Western and Far Eastern societies, as well. He became an important and con- 
troversial figure in American anthropology; as Redfield has observed, “Pro- 
fessor Radcliffe-Brown brought to this country a method for the study of 
society, well defined and different enough from what prevailed here to require 
American anthropologists to reconsider the whole matter of method, to scru- 
tinize their objectives, and to attend to new problems and new ways of looking 
at problems.” The high point of the Chicago period was perhaps his seminar 
debate with Mortimer Adler on “‘The Nature of a Theoretical Natural Science 
of Society” (1937), the transcript of which unfortunately has not yet been 
published. 

In 1937 he returned to England to occupy the newly created Chair of Social 
Anthropology at Oxford. While he had played an important role in the develop- 
ment of social anthropology in practically every continent, England was his 
spiritual home (as France was his intellectual home), and he returned with 
great hopes. But the onset of World War II brought teaching and research to 
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an end. He served as President of the Royal Anthropological Institute for two 
years, went to Brazil on a cultural mission, and helped lay the foundation for 
the post-war program of research in Africa and Asia, but was retired soon 
after the war at the age of 65, much against his will. 

After retirement he taught for a few years at Farouk I University in Cairo 
and later at Grahamstown, South Africa, where he found a climate congenial 
to his bronchial difficulties. From here he continued to make important con- 
tributions, including the editing (with Daryll Forde) of “African Systems of 
Kinship and Marriage” (1950) and the organization of his collected essays 
and addresses in “Structure and Function in Primitive Society” (1952). 

Surviving a serious fall which broke several ribs, he returned to England 
for his last years. Between bouts with pneumonia he was his old self, a charm- 
ing host and brilliant conversationalist with a love for the amenities of life. 
He retained his intellectual vigor to the end, a final paper on ‘‘Local Groups 
in Australia’”’ carrying on a controversy about one of his favorite topics. 

This is not the time or place to attempt an assessment of Professor Rad- 
cliffe-Brown’s contributions to anthropology. Early in his career he made a 
radical break with anthropological tradition and developed a program for the 
testing of theoretical generalizations against the results of field research. He 
recognized Malinowski’s pre-eminence in the latter field and sent many stu- 
dents to him for training in neld methods, but he continually worked at the 
development of ‘‘an explicit and systematic method for the scientific study of 
societies,” and provided us with illuminating examples of what could be 
accomplished in that direction. Doing much of his field research in regions with 
little or no documented history, he was highly critical of the conjectures which 
passed for history in the early decades of this century. But we remember well 
his encouragment of our own early researches on historical contacts in North- 
ern Australia, and on historical changes in the kinship systems of American 
Indian groups, where documentary or other data were available to check 
historical inferences. 

Essentially, Radcliffe-Brown was an anthropologist’s anthropologist. While 
he wrote with elegance and style, he was primarily interested in conveying 
ideas directly through personal contacts. He was not interested in disciples; 
rather he encouraged students to think for themselves. In return they have 
honored him by the presentation of two volumes of essays, one at the time of 
leaving Chicago and one to mark his retirement from Oxford. In these the 
reader will find some indication of R-B’s influence on the profession. 

From the professional associations he received most of the honors in their 
power to bestow, including the Presidency of the Anthropological Section of 
the British Association for the Advancement of Science (1931) and the presi- 
dency of the Royal Anthropological Institute (1940 and 1941), as well as var- 
ious special lectureships. We had hoped to bring him back to Chicago as an 
honored guest at the 25th Anniversary Celebration of the Social Sciences 
Building last November. In writing to one of us, a few months before his 
death, of the unfavorable verdict of his doctors, he added: 
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“Nothing could give me greater pleasure than to be back on the campus, to see again 
the seminar room and my ‘office,’ to have time for leisurely talk with you and Dorothy 
and others, and to make contact with a new generation of students. Alas! it cannot be. 
The tuberculosis I fought as a boy is having its delayed effects in the weakness of my 
lungs. But IT have passed the limit of ‘three score years and ten’ so am quite content.” 


Perhaps one of Professor Radcliffe-Brown’s greatest contributions will turn 
out to be the breaking down of provincialism in anthropology. As one of the 
first “international” anthropologists he has done much to bridge the gap 
between American and British anthropology and to reduce ethnocentrism on 
both sides of the Atlantic. The present post-war exchange of professors and 
students is continuing this process, to the great advantage of anthropology as 
a whole. We venture to predict that Radcliffe-Brown will ultimately stand— 
with Boas, Malinowski, Kroeber and others—as one of the major architects of 
modern anthropology. It is perhaps time to stop arguing over their respective 
merits and to begin to synthesize the best of each. 

Professor Radcliffe-Brown is survived by a daughter, Mrs. Allan Pike, and 
by a host of students, colleagues, and friends. We hope the inspired rituals he 
invented for appropriate occasions will continue whenever his friends meet, 
and when the talk gets around to serious subjects, we may possibly hear a 
familiar voice saying: “‘Now the mother’s mother can only be understood 

FRED EGGAN 
W. LLoyD WARNER 
University of Chicago 


NOTES 


* We are greatly indebted to Meyer Fortes’ Preface to Social Structures, Studies Presented to 
A. R. Radcliffe-Brown (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1949) for biographical details, and to Robert 
Redfield’s Introduction to Social Anthropology of North American Tribes (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1937; 1955) for evaluations. Meyer Fortes has recently written on “Radcliffe- 
Brown’s Contributions to the Study of Social Organization” in the British Journal of Sociology, 
Volume VI, No. 1, March 1955. 
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1 A more complete bibliography will be found in the volumes listed in the notes. 
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NORMAN DAYMOND HUMPHREY 
1911-1955 


Norman Daymond Humphrey was born in Detroit, Michigan, on Novem- 
ber 30, 1911. After graduating from Northwestern High School in 1930, he 
attended the Detroit Institute of Technology, Michigan State Normal, and 
the University of Texas. He entered the University of Michigan as a junior in 
1933, majored in antropology, and graduated with an A.B. degree in 1935 
and received the A.M. degré# in anthropology in 1938. He then attended the 
Detroit Institute of Public and Social Administration, University of Michigan, 
from which he received the degree of Master of Social Work in 1940. He re- 
turned to Ann Arbor receiving the Ph.D. degree in 1943, this time in sociology. 

During the years of the Great Depression, Humphrey’s financial resources 
were very meager, and his university education was won by dint of outside 
work, perseverance, and privation. For a time he worked the midnight shift 
on the Ford Motor Company assembly line; later as a social worker in Detroit 
from May, 1938 to September, 1939. 

Humphrey was appointed instructor of Sociology and Anthropology at 
Wayne University in 1939, promoted to assistant professor in 1943, associate 
in 1946, and to full professorial rank in 1955. He taught summer sessions at the 
University of Texas (1944), University of Southern California (1947), and at 
Michigan State College (1948 and 1950) and was visiting professor at the Fs- 
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cuela Normal Superior in Bogota, Colombia from January to June, 1950, and 
served as lecturer in Mexico City College in the spring quarter, 1952. 

Most of Humphrey’s courses at Wayne University were in the field of social 
anthropology, but he taught courses in sociology and social work as well. The 
very antithesis of the cloistered, ivory tower scholar, he was a stimulating and 
effective teacher. He had a vivid awareness of and an intense concern with the 
hurly-burly, workaday world about him. His activities were not confined to 
the classroom; social science was pointless to him unless it was put into practice. 
He went out into the world of everyday affairs and worked alongside those who 
wrestled with the problems of social life every day. He was a board member 
and research director of the Detroit Fair Employment Practices Committee; 
research director of the Detroit Council of Social Agencies; a member of the 
board of the Detroit Coordinating Council on Human Relations; a member of 
the Human Relations Committee of the Michigan Diocese of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, and other organizations. 

He was especially interested in race relations and minority problems, and 
it was probably here that he made his most notable contribution. His doctoral 
dissertation was on ““The Mexican Peasant in Detroit.’’ One of his first publica- 
tions was “American Race and Caste” (Psychiatry IV, 1941). Together with 
Alfred McClung Lee, he reported and analyzed the 1943 Detroit race riot 
(Race Rioi, New York, 1943). For years thereafter, Humphrey was an active 
and effective worker in the field of race relations in the metropolitan com- 
munity of Detroit. He served on the board of the Detroit chapter of the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of Colored People, and made surveys 
of Negro communities in Windsor, Ontario, and Pontiac, Michigan. 

Humphrey’s predoctoral study of the large Mexican community in Detroit 
was followed by field work in Mexico. From September 1944 to January 1945, 
and again in 1947, he made a social anthropological study of Tecolotlan, a 
rural mestizo village in Jalisco. He published several articles but no comprehen- 
sive monograph on this research. As field representative for the Committee on 
Cross Cultural Education of the Social Science Research Council (1952-53) 
he studied Mexican students returned from universities in the United States. 
Humphrey’s studies in Mexico tended to be impressionistic and intuitive rather 
than documentary and statistical. He gained much insight and understanding 
of the people and culture of Mexico, but he was at his best with the simple 
country folk for whom he had much affection; he did not fare so well with the 
upper class of the cities for which he had less sympathy. 

Life with Humphrey as a colleague was not always serene. He had many 
intense aversions, among which were “quantitative sociology,’ Freudian 
psychology, and “‘faith-ridden”’ people. He detested pretense and pseudo- 
scholarship; in fact, all “phonies.” On the other hand, he was ardently devoted 
to many things. He had a demanding sense of justice, tempered however by an 
abiding sympathy for the underdog. He was intensely loyal to his friends, 
and demanded their loyalty in return. He was always a rebel and a fighter. 
Some of the causes he championed were not popular. But he did not select 
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them because they were popular or that he might profit by serving them; he 
chose them from sentiment and served them from conviction. It was this self- 
lessness, courage, and devotion that won for Humphrey much respect and 
affection—respect even from those he had opposed, warm regard from many 
who did not know him personally, but whose causes he had championed. 

Race Riot was, perhaps, Humphrey’s most notable publication. His bibliog- 
raphy contains some 16 titles on race and race relations, 12 on the Mexicans 
in Detroit, 10 on Mexico, 5 on social work, two ethnological articles in A merican 
Anthropologist (Vol. 43) and Journal of American Folk-Lore (Vol. 54). Among 
his “general” articles we might mention “Social Insight, Nuance and Mind 
Types: a Polar Hypothesis” (Philosophy of Science, Vol. 8, 1941), as charac- 
teristic of his point of view in social science. 

Norman Humphrey married Elizabeth S. Roos of Detroit on October 28, 
1938. They had two children: Lynn Elizabeth, b. 1946, and Christopher Roos, 
b. 1950. After years of poor health and occasional serious il!nesses, Norman 
Daymond Humphrey died at his home in Detroit on October 30, 1955. He was 
buried in Woodlawn Cemetery, Detroit. He is survived by his father, David N. 
Humphrey, his wife and children, his sister, Miss Helen Humphrey, and his 
brother William. 


LESLIE A. WHITE 
University of Michigan 
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Letters to the Editor 


ON THE PROCESSES OF CHANGE IN KINSHIP TERMINOLOGY 
Sir: 

Bruner’s recent study of kinship among the Mandan-Hidatsa (Bruner 1955) has 
added an important chapter to the growing literature on the problem of kinship 
change. We feel, however, that some of the more exciting possibilities implicit in the 
material were not sufficiently emphasized by Bruner. In this brief note we discuss a few 
of these implications. 

“In earlier times,” says Bruner (p. 849), “both the Mandan-Hidatsa and the 
Southeastern tribes had a pure Crow type lineage system. After acculturative influence 
an American generational type kinship system is found among the two groups. In the 
Southeast the orderly and progressive shift in kinship type was characterized as a 
process of slow modification of the existing system due to adaptive resp mses to chang- 
ing conditions. In Lone Hill, the lack of intermediate variations in kinsh. > patterns sug- 
gests a rapid process of change caused by early socialization in those families in which 
there has been white intermarriage.” 

Drawing upon the work of Spoehr (1947), the Schmitts (nd), Gough (1952), and 
Eggan (1941, 1950), as well as upon an analysis of his own material, Bruner (p. 845) con- 
cludes that there are “two distinct processes involved in kinship change. The first 
process consists of the slow modification of a kinship system as evidenced by an orderly 
and progressive shift in type. The second process is a more radical change evidenced 
by an abrupt jump from one type of kinship system to another.” The second process he 
illustrates with material from Lone Hill. 

One gathers from the context of the article that Bruner equates his material with 
that of Spoehr, etc., in that he sees both cases as involving a change in kinship system. 
This equation is not precisely correct. Spoehr’s Southeast material illustrates an orderly 
and progressive change in kinship system due to the adaptive responses of the system 
to changing conditions. Bruner’s material, however, illustrates some individuals using 
an American type kinship system rather than a Crow type system due to “early 
socialization in those families in which there has been white intermarriage” 

It is clear from the Mandan-Hidatsa material that there are two systems present 
and that individuals adjust to alternate kinship systems (p. 847). In cases such as the 
Southeast, where progressive changes in systems are involved, there need not be two 
systems present at any given point in time. Gough (p. 86) says, for example, that 
“analysis of the processes of change in a kinship system over a period of time fails to 
reveal discontinuity. The Nayar system has, over a period of two hundred years, 
changed from a very extreme form of matriliny into a ‘bilateral’ system with only a 
weak tendency to matriliny; but the later system developed imperceptibly out of the 
earlier.”” Both individual and system change or adaptation may take place within the 
same society (Spoehr p. 198; Bruner p. 845), but the two types should be kept conceptu- 
ally separate. 

From the perspective of conceptualization and research design it is important to 
distinguish change at the individual level from change at the system level for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 

1. The unit of study is different; for individual change the individual is the unit 
of study, while for system change something at the “‘society”’ level constitutes the unit 
of study. 
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2. Determinants and concomitants of system change are conceptualized at a differ- 
ent level than are determinants of individual change. Individual differences in socializa- 
tion and differential personal experiences are the types of appropriate factors to be 
taken into account for the study of individual change, while structural coherence and 
relationships between social structure and subsistance base or economic system of the 
society represent types of factors to be considered in system change. 

One implication of the conceptual distinction between individual change and 
system change is that in a comparative study of changing kinship systems one could 
not include Bruner’s study as a case. Many difficulties would arise in studying changing 
kinship systems if cases of individual change were included uncritically. Research-wise 
and logic-wise it becomes difficult if not impossible to test the validity of many struc- 
tural propositions relating to change in systems, where cases of individual and system 
change are indiscriminately lumped together. Take, for example, the generalization 
of Murdock or Eggan (Murdock 1949:250; Eggan 1955:492-3) that social structures 
tend to change in predictable ways. Surely many examples of individual! change could 
be found that would contravert any hypothesis of this nature. In order to isolate regu- 
larities of system change we must be careful not to include cases from the individual 
level. The reverse is also true. 

A more important result of this explicit distinction is that it leads us to ask specific 
questions of Bruner’s data that he did not pursue in detail. For example, we learn that 
in every “family that uses the American generational system there has been an Indian- 
white intermarriage within three ascending generations” (Bruner 1955:846). Also 
relevant is the question: do all descendants of Indian-white marriages use the American 
generational type system? Indian-white intermarriage may be the crucial factor in 
determining individual choice of kinship system—Crow or American—but we are un- 
able to tell from Bruner’s article if this is true. On the basis of published material we do 
not know how many descendants of Indian-white marriage do not use the American 
system. 

It is possible to treat this material at various levels. The simplest treatment would 
be the demonstration that kinship usage is correlated with some background factor 
such as the presence of a white ancestor. Such a simple approach could be improved 
by the formulation of some theory as to why the presence of a white ancestor should 
lead to the usage of an American type kinship terminology. A suggestion for handling 
the material in this manner is presented below. 

One design for testing the hypothesis that some psychological factor is related to 
choice of kinship system might be outlined as follows (where Indian-white intermarriage 
is used as an example of an “indicator” of differential socialization that produces some 
given psychological trait which is related to individual differences of kinship usage): 


Kinship Terminology 


Crow American 
Indian-white intermarriage a b 
Marital pattern 
No Indian-white intermarriage c d 


The distribution of cases predicted by such a theory is that no cases will appear in 
cells “a’’ and “d.” Actual data would be tested against the null hypothesis of equal 
distribution of cases. This seems to be the most efficient model to use if the hypothesis 
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is that the change is “‘caused by early socialization in those families in which there has 
been white intermarriage” (Bruner 1955:849). 

At least four safeguards occur to us as being necessary for the best use of such a 
model. First, as in all studies of individual variation, the problem of sampling arises, 
and sampling techniques would be required. Second, the theoretical variable or varia- 
bles intervening between white intermarriage and choice of kinship system (e.g., dif- 
ferential socialization) would need to be made explicit. That is, the “actual mechanisms 
and processes involved’’ would have to be stated systematically. Third, the mechanisms 
hypothesized above would in the ideal case be consistent with psychological theory. 
Fourth, the intervening variable would have to be “independent” of kinship usage. For 
example, unless safeguards were taken it would not be sufficient to demonstrate that 
acculturated individuals used American terminology and that unacculturated indi- 
viduals used Crow terminology, since the terminology used may be part of the defini- 
tion of acculturation. Similarly, one could not use psychological concepts such as identi- 
fication with white ways without taking methodological care that a tautology is 
avoided. 

The preceding discussion is based on the assumption that individual change may 
be dealt with at the individual level. Another level of discourse is available, namely the 
structural-functional. If, following Eggan (1955:491 ff.), we conceive of a social group 
as being characterized by recurrent patterns of social interaction, and that these pat- 
terns give rise to usages expectable between different'individuals or groups under given 
conditions, then we might conceive of a group of people having two terminological 
systems that are used alternatively depending upon specifiable conditions—these two 
terminological systems being conceived as each constituting part of the total social 
structure. This is the type of point that Bruner seems to be getting at in his discussion 
of Situational Determinants (Bruner 1955:847). In this model one could talk about 
change in terms of changing proportions of situations, or, alternatively, of changing 
proportions of usage in a given situation. For example, if the Crow system was used in 
all ceremonial situations and the American system in all business situations, then 
change would be measured by an increasing proportion of business situations or an 
increasing proportion of the use of American terminology in some ceremonial situa- 
tiens, etc. 

In concluding his paper, Bruner remarks: 


The comparison of static types and categories at different times will yield only partial information 
of the processes of change and persistance. If we are satisfied simply with answers to the question 
of what change has taken place, it may be sufficient to study the beginning and the end of a cul- 
tural sequence. But only through examination of an ongoing sequence and of the actual contexts 
in which a choice of alternatives is made can we say how the change has happened and thereby 
gain insight into the process itself. And the deepest understanding of social change may best be 
achieved by direct study of the actual mechanisms and processes involved (p. 849). 


We agree with this as an abstract statement, but in context we assume that Bruner 
has in mind the studies of structural change such as those of Spoehr, Gough, and 
others. We may ask the question: Do these studies only compare “static types and 
categories at different times” and are they “satisfied simply with answers to the ques- 
tion of what change has taken place?” We frankly do not believe that these statements 
adequately describe the work of the above authors, who have concerned themselves 
with the processes of a particular type of change—changing kinship systems. 

In terms of a structural model of a changing system, an explanation of process within 
the scope of present research methodology means the description of changing social 
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usages (and associated terminology) through time and the relation of this description 
to the particular adaptation of a society to its natural and social environments. This is 
what Spoehr, Gough, and others have done. 

Bruner’s material suggests a different model. The data from Lone Hill requires more 
explicit attention to individual differences or to situational (structural-functional) 
determinants to account for individual choice of alternative kinship usage. 

A. Romney and Duane MEtzcer, University of Chicago 
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REJOINDER 
Sir: 

In their provocative letter Romney and Metzger suggest that individual change 
must be clearly differentiated from system change. Three points emerge in their discus- 
sion as a consequence of this explicit distinction: (1) my Mandan-Hidatsa data on in- 
dividual kinship change cannot be compared or equated with the Southeast, Nayar, 
Wichita, and Hopi data on changing kinship systems; (2) exciting possibilities implicit 
in my data were not pursued in detail; and (3) my concluding remarks on process state- 
ments were unjust to Spoehr, Gough and others. 

The essence of the issue before us is the advisability of a sharp conceptual distinc- 
tion between individual and system change. “In order to isolate regularities of system 
change we must be careful not to include cases from the individual level. The reverse 
is also true,” say Romney and Metzger (p. 552). I do not agree. Conceptualizations 
are useful to the degree that they facilitate the understanding of data or problem. In 
some instances it is important and perfectly legitimate to view system change as if it 
were independent of the particular individuals who bring it about. But, as it is always 
individuals who adopt and never systems, the careful field worker will tell us, as Spoehr 
(1947) has done, how many individual cases form the bases of his generalizations as to 
system change. For other problems, it is equally legitimate to focus on individual change 
to the neglect of the social context in which it occurs. But as anthropologists well know, 
the fuller the delineation of social and cultural context, the richer the understanding of 
individual life histories and of individual change. In still other cases, and especially in 
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this one, individual and system change are best considered as dual aspects of the same 
problem in which one sheds light on the other. 

Within one Mandan-Hidatsa community the acculturated segment of the popula- 
tion have adopted an American type of kinship system, while the unacculturated seg- 
ment have retained, with some modifications and exceptions, the aboriginal Crow sys- 
tem. As the presence of the American kinship system in the community is part of a 
larger acculturative experience in which individuals internalize white ways and kinship 
patterns in the socialization process, Romney and Metzger (p. 552) suggest this il- 
lustrates individual change. As the aboriginal Crow system has itself undergone some 
modification (Bruner 1955:846) through adjustments to changing conditions, Romney 
and Metzger (ibid.) point out “Both individual and system change or adaptation may 
take place within the same society (Spoehr 1947:198; Bruner 1955:845).” My objec- 
tions begin when they further suggest “the two types should be kept conceptually sep- 
arate,” (ibid.) and that “research-wise and logic-wise,” cases of individual and system 
change should not be indiscriminately lumped together (p. 552). Romney and Metzger 
fail to realize that it is the Mandan-Hidatsa and not I who lump together individual 
and system change. It is difficult for me to comprehend the logic of a conceptual dis- 
tinction which requires, in effect, that I split one community, separating that segment 
of the population who illustrate individual change from the remaining segment who 
illustrate system change. I am interested in both, together, and in their interrelation- 
ships. 

The following points out one kind of relationship between individual-system change: 

“The majority of the Indians who have converted to white ways tend to leave the 
village to seek their fortunes elsewhere (cf. Spicer 1940; Tax 1941)... . If all the in- 
dividuals who adopted a new kinship system ... were to remain in Lone Hill, they 
might well produce radical changes in the ex‘zting social structure of the community. 
Their departure is a major factor making for the retention of traditional Indian ways. 
However, some of the converted Indians do continue to live in Lone Hill and do be- 
come sources of change in the Crow kinship system” (Bruner 1955:847). 

From Hallowell (1945), Linton (1955:44), and others, I have learned that a key prob- 
lem in anthropology is to study the process by which innovations introduced by indi- 
viduals become accepted by other members of the society and eventually replace exist- 
ing culture patterns. If enough Mandan-Hidatsa individuals adopted American forms of 
kinship, there would be a new kinship system in the entire village. However, the Man- 
dan-Hidatsa case is interesting because individuals likely to precipitate the most change 
tend to leave the society. This finding adds another dimension to the formulation of 
Hallowell and Linton, and suggests the importance of changes in personnel of the 
socic:y through patterns of migration. In those cases where it is applicable, the ques- 
tion is not only who enters or leaves the society and why, but what effect does this have 
upon the social and cultural system of those who remain? And what is the nature of 
the more inclusive native-white social system; why do individuals leave their society in 
some situations while in others they do not? In the study of these problems, individual 
and system change are as two sides of one coin. 

Since I do not agree with their basic premise as to the necessity of sharply separat- 
ing individual and system change, it is difficult for me to discuss the three points which 
emerge as a consequence of that separation. However, a few brief remarks seem called 
for. 

(1) Romney and Metzger do not want to include my Mandan-Hidatsa study as a 
a case of changing kinship systems. I sympathize with their difficulty in classifying 
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cases, but I must study anthropological problems as I see them and as my data dictate. 

(2) I am pleased that Romney and Metzger see exciting possibilities in my kinship 
data which I did not pursue in detail. The body of their letter provides me with keen 
suggestions as to how I might account for individual differences in the choice of alterna- 
tive kinship usage. Their models, however, lack what I consider to be an essential ele- 
ment of any attempt at understanding individual differences in degree of acculturation; 
namely, a description of the larger Indian-white social system and the total social con- 
text in which acculturation occurs. In any case, a follow-up article (Bruner ms.) dealing 
with the problem, one mentioned in the kinship paper (Bruner 1955:846), was com- 
pleted in the fall of 1955, and is to be published in a forthcoming issue of this journal. 

(3) It was not my intention to be unjust to Spoehr, Gough, and others. But the prob- 
lem is not, as Romney and Metzger (p. 553) imply, one of choosing between a model of 
system change and individual change, each of which requires the study of different 
variables. Long range historical studies provide better understanding of results and of 
the sequence of change; intensive short-range studies tell us more about how the 
change actually takes place (Kroeber 1948:427). I feel that we need additional intensive 
studies of kinship systems in transition so as to add depth to established sequences of 
change. The real problem will be one of relating the long and the short-range study so 
that they enrich each other and yield understanding of depth through time. 

Before concluding, two basic assumptions in Romney and Metzger must be brought 
out clearly. One is that individual change is equated with unpredictable idiosyncratic 
change. They claim that “many examples of individual change could be found that 
would contravert any hypothesis” about regularity in system change (p. 552). The 
second assumption is that the individual and the system are two different “things,” 
as if each had a distinct and separate reality. For example, they state that the unit 
of study, the determinants, and the concomitants are different on the individual and 
on the system level (p. 551). If I understand them correctly, these assumptions negate 
the work of those who, especially during the last twenty-five years, have sought rela- 
tionships between the individual and his society. 


EDWARD M. Bruner, Yale University 
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ON THE USE OF NATIVE LANGUAGE CATEGORIES IN ETHNOLOGY 
Sir: 

May I thank you and Dr. Paula Brown for her friendly review of my Tiv Farm and 
Settlement in Volume 57, No. 6. I would like to take up one point, not in order to 
join controversy with Dr. Brown but rather to make a statement of one of the primary 
differences between English and American anthropology. 

Dr. Brown states that my general approach seems aimed in part at linguists and that 
my use of Tiv terms in parentheses after the English translations “seems to have no 
purpose” and that it interferes with readability. I agree that the practice interferes 
with readability, but it certainly has a purpose. 

The assumptions which led to the adoption of a “linguistic” approach can be 
briefly summarized: 


(1) Social anthropologists seek to understand the societies they study and the cul- 
ture of those societies. 


(2) Such an understanding necessarily implies an understanding of the ways in 
which the people being studied conceive their own culture and social system, 


(3) The conceptions of no people can be understood apart from their language be- 
cause a concept (as differentiated from a thing) can be embodied only in lan- 
guage or language substitutes. 


(4) Therefore: either (a) we must assume that all systems of thought are identical 
—the monoglot’s assumption— (b) we are committed to study the semantic 
aspects of the language of the people we are studying. 


The anthropologist’s first task is to learn the distinctions made by the people he is 
studying. That is difficult enough, and depends on an intimate knowledge of their lan- 
guage, which is the tool by means of which they make most of them. The problem 
becomes acute when he is faced with translating these distinctions into English in the 
process of writing up his field material. It is not good enough merely to point out that 
their language does not make distinctions which are made in English. It is equally 
necessary to say that the English language does not make certain distinctions vital to 
the thought of that people. These very distinctions are the key to the way a people 
organize their world, and are therefore necessary to an adequate interpretation of it. 
I am not interested in words or sounds, but in distinctions which can unfortunately be 
expressed only by word symbols. 

Dr. Brown’s speculation about the probable influence on my work of the so-called 
linguistic philosophers at Oxford (a term they do not like) can be settled. There was 
none directly. The “‘influence” comes from Malinowski and is a generation old. The 
most obvious illustrations are his appendix to The Meaning of Meaning and the second 
volume of his Coral Gardens. Malinowski himself was influenced by I. A. Richards and 
his literary criticism, which put special emphasis on close analysis of the texts. More 
recent influence has come from the literary criticism of Empsom and Leavis. 

It is not the purpose of this letter to fuss with Dr. Brown’s evaluation of my mono- 
graph, which was generous, but to point out what I consider to be the most significant 
difference between American anthropology and one branch of British anthropology. 


PAUL BOHANNAN, University of Oxford 
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ON THE PsYCHOLOGY OF ROLE RELATIONS IN AMERICAN KINSHIP 
TERMINOLOGY 
Sir: 

Schneider and Homans’ remarkably sophisticated paper is so good that I feel it is 
somewhat presumptuous to raise questions aboui it. I believe, however, that something 
is to be gained by doing so. 

My first point has to do with the distinction (p. 1196) between what they call (1) 
“an ordering or classifying aspect’’ of the kinship terms of the American system, and 
(2) “a role or relationship-designating aspect.’”’ All lexemes order or classify, and hence 
a term that designates a role or relationship is just as much a classifier as a term that 
designates anything else. Hence logically the distinction made by Schneider and 
Homans is not correct. However, my difficulty is not merely logical. The distinction I 
think Schneider and Homans have really made is between the juridical and the affective 
aspects of the terminology. Juridical aspects of kinship are taken account of by an 
observer when he views a system from the standpoint of the formal and informal sanc- 
tions that define responsibility, privilege, and social distance within it. The affective 
aspects are taken account of when the observer views a kinship system from the stand- 
point of how a member feels toward the kin defined by the sanction system. Thus 
Schneider and Homans’ “‘role or relationship-designating aspect” is only in the most 
general sense related to role. As a matter of fact, Schneider and Homans never discuss 
what roles are designated by the terms, but do make brilliantly clear that when they are 
dealing with this second aspect they are talking about the quality of affect expressed 
through the terms. The fact that American kinship terms emphasize affective nuances 
lends support to Parsons’ view that the major functions of the contemporary American 
family have to do with personality. 

A fact which I feel to be of some further importance is that in American kinship 
usage Ego is always sensitive to the relationship of any third person either to himself 
or to the relative of whom Ego is speaking. Thus when Ego speaks to own child about 
Ego’s wife, he may say “your mother’’; when Ego speaks to a close friend about Ego’s 
wife, he may use his wife’s first name; when he speaks to an acquaintance he may say, 
““My wife’’; but when he speaks to a college president he may say, “Mrs. Ego.’’ The 
point is that a thorough analysis of kinship usage in our culture ought to include state- 
ments about the wider configuration within which terms are used. When this is done it 
will be discovered that Ego is a member of a universe of persons (kin and nonkin) 
whose social closeness to or distance from him is defined by the kinship terms he uses 
in talking to them about members of his own family. 

In a paper remarkable for its scientific restraint it was a pleasure to meet the 
Oedipus complex at an opportune moment! However, this pleasure was disturbed by 
the following circumstance. In discussing their striking insight (p. 1199) that “our in- 
formants tended with time, to become relatively more formal with the parent of the 
same sex as their own and remained relatively less formal with the parent of different 
sex,” the authors ask the question, “Have we to do here with the Oedipus complex, 
with the possibility that father is more apt to exert authority over son, mother over 
daughter, or that as the children grow up they become increasingly rivals with the 
parent of the same sex?” Here one must ask the authors, What’s the difference? for it 
is precisely this rivalry that is the adolescent expression of the reactivation of the 
Oedipus complex. 


JuLes Henry, Orthogenic School, University of Chicago 
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FURTHER COMMENT ON Primitive Heritage BY MEAD AND CALAS 
Sir: 

Murray Wax (American Anthropologist 57:1073) objected to the use by Mead and 
Calas in Primitive Heritage of one passage from the Sorcerers of Dobu without a subse- 
quent explanatory one from the same book. Wax suggests that Dorothy Lee’s review 
of the volume (56:1109-1111) should have pointed out where corrections were in order, 
as well as giving praise. I wish to concur with Mr. Wax, and to draw attention to a half 
dozen other errors in Primitive Heritage. 

Lee says (p. 1110) “there are some delightful passages dealing with children, such 
as... the detailed account of a Sia (sic) childbirth .. . .”” These passages come from 
Matilda Stevenson and in Primitive Heritage they appear under the title “Childbirth 
Ceremonies of the Sia Pueblo (1904)”’ The Bibliography reveals that the selection is 
from “The Zuni Indians,’’ Twenty-third Annual Report, Bureau of American Ethnol- 
ogy, without giving page references. I found the quotation on p. 297 of this report, fol- 
lowing the sentence “The childbirth ceremonies of the Sia tribe, described in the Elev- 
enth Annual Report . . . are very much more elaborate than those of the Zunis.”” Then 
comes the section reprinted by Mead and Calas, which starts, ‘‘A typical labor case ob- 
served by the writer occurred at midnight October 20, 1896.” Possibly only professors 
and students will be concerned that a Zuni childbirth ceremony is assigned to Sia, as 
Mead and Calas have done. The language allows for some doubt, so that the whole 
context of the quotation is helpful to the conclusion that the ceremony observed by 
Stevenson was at Zuni. It is also helpful to know that the Sia birth ceremony mentioned 
by Stevenson was published in the Eleventh Annual Report of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology (1889-90) and printed 1894, two years before Matilda spent the night with 
watch, ruler, and notebook, recording the delivery of a Zuni infant. 

In the summer of 1955 I used Primitive Heritage as a textbook for a course on primi- 
tive education designed for school teachers. The correction of Sia to Zuni was a sample 
of effort required to use it as a text. I could not recommend it to anyone even for casual 
reading. Laymen should not be confused by reading of the Arawak of “New (sic) 
Guiana” (pp. XI and 122’. 

Mead and Calas imply that the Gillen of the team of B. Spencer and F. J. Gillen 
who published The Native Tribes of Central Australia (1899) was a woman by spelling 
out F. J. to Frances Jones. After considerable trouble I found it was “Francis James,” 
not “Frances Jones” Gillen. 

A student might think there were two famous anthropologists named Kroeber if 
he just read the Table of Contents and noted that Primitive Heritage reprinted a selec- 
tion on “Arapaho Marriage” by Arthur (sic) L. Kroeber. 

The section beginning on p. 497 and entitled “Hiroquois (sic) Cruelty” is really 
about the cruelty of some Algonquins. 

Dates are assigned to some selections but not to all, and there is no way to discover 
whether the date on the selection is the date of the first printing, the date of writing, 
the date of the edition quoted from, or some other date. Hans Staden is assigned the 
date 1625. The Bibliography has the title The True History of his Captivity, 1557, 
and indicates it was published in London in 1928. 

In her review (p. 1111) Dr. Lee recommends Primitive Heritage for the scholar, 
although she thinks it was “intended for the layman.” My impression is that only 
anthropologists should use it, for their professional training is needed to spot the in- 
accuracies and fill in the omissions. The editorial faults are so numerous, however, 
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that the professional is apt to discard it from sheer annoyance. It is unfortunate a good 
book was spoiled. 


OmeER C. Stewart, University of Colorado 


REJOINDER 
Sir: 

I am aware that there are many serious imperfections in Primitive Heritage which 
would need to be corrected in a subsequent edition. Books of this type are not custom- 
arily issued with errata sheets. Errata statements by authors receive very little atten- 
tion, but it is possible that the delights of controversy may now give this statement a 
useful publicity. 

The principal errors and defects of the book arose from the circumstance that I 
was in the field, and the responsible editor for Random House was in the hospital when 
the book went through proof. This meant a considerable confusion in last minute deci- 
sions about styling, subtitles, cuts, etc., which hardly fell into the area of competence 
of Mr. Calas, whose contribution to the selections had been that of a poet and critic. 
He was incorrectly described on the book jacket as a cultural anthropologist, and this 
did considerable harm by obscuring the book’s projected audience among students of 
the humanities, the “scholars” referred to in Dr. Lee’s review. Dr. Stewart does not 
seem to realize, in his animadversions on “Hiroquois (sic),” that it was part of the 
design and also of the publisher’s contract to preserve each item in its original form, 
including aberrancies in spelling, etc. All the materials were duplicated on a duplimat 
in an attempt to avoid the sort of errors which enter when typists deal with outmoded 
spelling and punctuation. (It has cost several hundred dollars in editorial time simply 
to deal with the problems arising from quoting sections of Growing Up in New Guinea, 
published in 1930, in New Lives for Old, Cultural Transformation—Manus, 1928-1953). 
The task of getting formal permission to use these materials—one which does not face 
writers in scientific journals in the same way—was a gigantic one for the publisher, 
and could only have been performed out of genuine dedicated enthusiasm. I had 
planned to have the date at which an author had worked appear on the page with the 
excerpt. When this was changed and the dates were put in the table of contents, they 
assumed a different and misleading type of specificity. 

The most serious defect of the book is, however, one which resulted from a last 
minute change of plan; there was to have been an end paper map on which each tribe 
quoted from would have been located. When this was abandoned, I had no opportunity 
to substitute a location or place index. 

I am sure that we have not caught all the errors; the omission of the bull from “The 
Dahomeyan Sacrifice of the Bull’ has been commented upon by English reviewers as 
possibly unconscious surrealism on the part of the poet-critic. 

I also regard Murray Wax’s criticism (57:1053) as quite unjustified. The excerpt 
is a discussion of the training of a sorcerer and the sorcerer’s self view, and is not a dis- 
cussion of the number of Dobuans who died from poisons. I do not see any reason— 
either from other materials on Dobu, from the rest of Dr. Fortune’s publications, or 
from materials on other parts of the area—to regard this self image of the sorcerer as 
exaggerated. 

I will be most appreciative if other exasperated or friendly critics will send me notes 
on errors which should be corrected when and if there is a new edition. 

MARGARET MEAD, American Museum of Natural History 
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On ALCOHOLISM AMONG THE NORTHWEST Coast INDIANS 
Sir: 

With your indulgence I should like to comment on certain erroneous and misleading 
impressions conveyed in the review of my study, Alcohol and the Northwest Coast 
Indians (57:1303-1305). I refer primarily to the reviewer’s statement that the orienta- 
tion of this study is “general description.” To me this is rather appalling, since I have 
explicitly stated that it is a comparative study specifically designed to test so-called 
“functional,” “dynamic,” or “neo-Freudian” theories and hypotheses of alcohol use. 
The entire organization of the data and discussion was undertaken with this objective 
in mind. The failure of the reviewer to appreciate this, and her lack of familiarity with 
the problems and theoretical issues in the field of alcohol studies, probably explains 
why she found the analysis of the data under nonhistorical, noncultural divisions so 
disconcerting. 

The statement that data are “frequently” assigned a cultural provenience is an un- 
pleasant choice of words to me because it implies carelessness with the data. I can only 
say that careful examination of the footnotes and references, which the reviewer found 
so awkward to use, will reveal documentation for all facts cited. In some cases, especi- 
ally in the original historical sources, the exact provenience of the data was not given, 
yet the general value of the sources was such that I felt under no compulsion to discard 
them for this reason. Niblack’s description of drinking in native villages in “Southern 
Alaska and British Columbia” is a case in point. 

The reviewer’s dissatisfaction with the noncontextual treatment of the data in some 
degree is also explainable with reference to the method of documentation. I have not 
followed the procedure of including long illustrative or descriptive excerpts except on 
what I regarded as crucial points. Expansion of the factual data and elaboration of the 
discussion was left in footnotes. I share the reviewer’s impatience with the footnote 
and reference system followed by the University of California Press, but I can scarcely 
accept this as an excuse for—to use her words—“less serious study of the beok than it 
deserves.” 

The designation of my work as a study in the field of social pathology leaves me 
aghast. It should be made clear that these are her words and not mine, for nowhere in 
the study have I invoked this somewhat archaic sociological concept to describe native 
drinking in the area. I have referred only to pathological drinking in the accepted sense 
of compulsive or addictive drinking, to be distinguished from drunkenness as such. In 
my theoretical interpretation I explicitly rejected the neo-Freudian notions of Horton, 
Bunzel and others that drunkenness is necessarily a function of personality stress or, at 
the collective level, of defective social organization. 

With regard to my neglect of Boas, I may say that I searched his writings at length 
for some reference to Kwakiutl drinking but with no success. This is extremely puzzling 
to me in the light of the obvious existence of the whiskey feast among the Kwakiutl— 
at the very least among those of Kingcome Inlet. I should probably have included Boas’ 
writings in the bibliography as general references. 

Epwin M. Lemert, University of California at Davis 


REJOINDER 
Sir: 
A reply to Dr. Lemert would involve repetition of points made in my review. I do 
not wish to take space in the Anthropologist for this unnecessary purpose, or to reply 
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to items of personal attack. I respectfully request readers of Dr. Lemert’s letter to 
read the review against which it is directed. 
HELEN CopERE, Vassar College 


Sir: 

May I have the privilege of replying to Mr. William Bascom’s review of my book, 
The Fon and His Hundred Wives? Mr. Bascom states that ““Reyher’s study is based on 
two months in Bamenda province, of which two weeks were spent at Laakom (Laikom), 
the captital of the Kom (Bikom) kingdom.” The Acknowledgements section of the 
book, from which Mr. Bascom gained that information, also stated explicitly that in 
addition I spent nine months in the adjacent and administering territory of Nigeria, 
that I travelled through the Cameroons by car for three more weeks, and that I flew 
to Johannesburg to spend two weeks in concentrated talks with Dr. M. D. W. Jeffreys, 
Lecturer in Anthropology in the University of the Witwatersrand and for ten years 
previously the District Officer at Bamenda Station, who made his files available to me. 
I consider that I spent more than a year gathering material for that book. 

I did not undertake an anthropological field study of the Kom people. My publishers 
somewhat familiar with English usage, referred to my book as popular anthropology, 
since it was a study of specific human relations. For thirty-five years I have been con- 
cerned with the historical development of the status and role of women. In my Intro- 
duction I explained that the Fon’s household has achieved world-wide publicity be- 
cause international women’s organizations had petitioned the United Nations to in- 
vestigate whether the Fon’s reputed 600 wives were not subject to violations of the 
Human Rights Charter under which mandated territories are expected to operate, 
and that after considerable debate the UN agreed to send a Commission to Bamenda. 
Talso explained that since this might have been a test case affecting millions of women 
living in polygamy, I decided to make my own investigation, for a previous study of 
polygamy had made me wary of official opinion. 

The primary issue, as I saw it, was whether the British Administration of the 
Cameroons would have to initiate legislation similar to that adopted in the French 
Cameroons, and all French territory in Africa subsequent to 1939, that radically 
liberalized traditional marriage customs and practices in favor of women. 

Little of Africa remains unaffected by the changes sweeping across the continent, 
and I do not believe that women can be isolated from the unrest that inevitably follows. 
Fortunately I am not alone in thinking this. 

REBECCA REYHER, New York 


REJOINDER 
Sir: 


Mrs. Reyher’s reply seems only to substantiate what I said in my review. I men- 
tioned only the time spent in Bamenda province because the rest could obviously not 
have contributed to her firsthand investigation of the Fon’s household, and because she 
stresses so hexvily her distrust of official opinion. Mrs. Reyher has chosen to ignore 
my detailed criticism of her interpretation. The balance of her reply simply strengthens 
my belief that she is more interested in changing the status of African women than in 
studying it. 


Bascom, Northwestern University 
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The Little Community. Viewpoints for the Study of a Human Whole. RoBERT REDFIELD, 
The University of Chicago Press, 182 pp. $4.00 


Reviewed by JuttaN H. STEWARD 


One should read The Little Community against the background of Redfield’s writing 
and thinking. With Alfonso Villa Rojas, he published the first description of Chan 
Kom, a Maya village in Yucatan (1934); seventeen years later he revisited the village 
and described the effects of modernizing trends. Meanwhile, Redfield had presented 
the concept of the folk society, with its dichotomy between folk and urban cultures, in 
The Folk Culture of Yucatan (1941). The clear frame of reference which this concept 
provided for “community studies,” already numerous but largely unoriented, was 
enormously provocative of thought and still remains so. 

In the present volume, Redfield attempts to broaden the holistic understanding of 
a little community by viewing Chan Kom (used as an exemplification of all such com- 
munities) in the light of the different approaches of contemporary anthropology. He 
presents these approaches with remarkable comprehensiveness and clarity for so small 
a volume. He views the community as an ecological system and as social structure; he 
sums up biographies or case histories; he works to determine the kind of person (modal 
personality) derived by means of psychological tests and to comprehend the “‘in- 
sider’s” view of the ideal person and the good life; he takes up the reconciliation of 
opposing interpretations of a community (particularly Redfield’s and Oscar Lewis’ 
conflicting interpretations of Tepoztlin); he uses the historical approach, views the 
relationship of the community to the larger society, and works out a statistical treat- 
ment of selected features of culture. 

Excellent though this is as an elucidation of modern anthropology, I confess un- 
certainty as to Redfield’s objectives and concepts. While the approaches mentioned, 
together with literature, philosophy and linguistics, contribute to an understanding of 
the whole community, they do not seem to satisfy the author, whose concluding state- 
ment is: “Understanding, and her apotheosis, wisdom, are the true gods within the 
temple; science is not; she is only a handmaiden, and serves with many others” (p. 
168). Redfield appears to seek the kind of “understanding” provided by descriptive 
analysis rather than causal explanations. His definition of the little community as one 
having group consciousness, internal homogeneity, self-sufficiency, and small size— 
a definition not specific as to kinds of little communities—seems clearly to imply that 
such communities represent a universal stage of culture development somewhat more 
advanced tan a primitive people such as the Siriono of Bolivia but short of the 
industrial or urban society. And yet there is a crucially important difference in the 
conceptualization of the little community as a universal cultural phenomenon and the 
industrial society as a particular kind of culture. When the author (p. 145) describes the 
former as a “model,” I take it to be an ideal type like Ténnies’ gemeinschaft, which exists 
everywhere in a sociological sense but exists nowhere in the anthropological sense of 
having concrete cultural characteristics. Change from small to large groups, from 
social homogeneity to heterogeneity, from self-sufficiency to dependency within a 
larger and more complex whole, and from group consciousness to state or national 
consciousness, like change from gemeinschaft to gesellschaft or from nonterritorial socie- 
ties to territorial states, are logical propositions inherent in any culture change. These 
are polarities that characterize the development of all cultures and explain none. 
Industrial society in a concrete sense, however, is not a set of logical categories at 
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the opposite pole from those of the little community. It is only one of many kinds of 
cultural development which have made the little community a dependent and special 
part of a larger whole. It consists of specific kinds of specialized technological skills, 
literacy and education, occupational, role and status groups, and other features that 
are integrated in a definable pattern. In discussing the effect of industrial society (a 
particular kind of society) upon the little community (a model or ideal type), Redfield 
is comparing incomparables. Surely, his concept of a “combination of opposites” 
ora dialectic in which industrial or urbanizing influences affect native societies would be 
more fruitful if he utilized comparable pairs of opposites—either general sociological 
pairs or concrete cultural pairs. In the latter case, he would discuss how industrial in- 
fluences affected the horticultural community of Indians with a Mayan cultural tradi- 
tion. It would not necessarily follow that his conclusions would hold for other little 
communities. 

Redfield’s approach through descriptive analysis, while it makes the volume ex- 
tremely valuable as a survey of modern anthropology, constitutes, I believe an insur- 
mountable obstacle to a truly holistic view. Perhaps I am saying that any conceptuali- 
zation of the relationship of the parts to the whole can be understood only through a 
causal analysis. A cultural whole does not change in its totality at each moment of his- 
tory. Particular influences penetrate parts of it and spread to other parts. Instead 
of conceiving of an “ecological system,” which includes much of culture among hunters 
and gatherers but comparatively little in complex civilizations, and of a somewhat dis- 
tinct “social structure,”’ Redfield could regard the first as an adaptive process in which 
new productive activities, whether carried on locally or in a relationship of dependency 
upon a larger society, bring new social arrangments, and he could view social structure 
as the adaptive responses to the first. (Surely the introduction of a monocrop for an 
outside market and reliance upon manufactured goods would entail readaptations that 
would not only transform the society but profoundly affect the value system, world 
view and personality type.) This point of view might not be thoroughly holistic, since 
various elements and cultural features might survive the change. But there is really 
no reason to presuppose that a culture must be thoroughly holistic in an organic sense. 
This view would pull together the more basic or core features of the culture in a single 
explanatory approach instead of presenting a series of more or less overlapping patches 
which lack an underlying fabric. 

I admit the perils of attempting to represent Redfield’s exceedingly fertile mind 
correctly. The very effort to understand him, however, requires some very hard thinking 
about matters with which social science has not really come to grips, and I can guar- 
antee that The Little Community is no less provocative than Redfield’s previous books 
Even to disagree with Redfield is to be very much in his debt. 


The Law of Primitive Man: A Study in Comparative Legal Dynamics. E. ADAMSON 
Horse. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1954, viii, 357 pp. $5.50. 


Reviewed by C. W. M. Hart 


Comparative studies of primitive law, a favorite topic of nineteenth century writers, 
have been noticeably absent from recent anthropological literature. The reasons for 
this neglect are inextricably bound up with the basic differences in interest between 
modern anthropology and the anthropology of the days of Maine and Hartland. In 
view of the enormous amount of new field material now available, it is timely that the 
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old problems of comparative law should be reexamined. Dr. Hoebel has attempted 
such a reexamination. 

The book falls into three separate parts. The first is a lengthy essay in comparative 
legal theory. This is followed by the longest section, which consists of separate analyses 
of the “law-ways” of five societies: Eskimo, Ifugao, Trobriand and Ashanti, together 
with the Comanche-Kiowa-Cheyenne, who are treated more or less together, though 
Hoebel is of course well aware of their differences. The third part is called “Law and 
Society” and attempts to relate the whole of the first two parts to the general problems 
of the social function and social evolution of law. 

Anthropologists may well find the central section the most exciting, since Hoebel 
not only engages in an exhaustive and lucid analysis of the legal system of each of his 
sample societies, but in addition does a magnificent job of distilling from each system 
a set of “jural postulates” on which it appears to be based. These postulates, similar in 
some ways to the sociologists’ “values” and Opler’s “themes,” are defined as “the 
broadly generalized propositions held by the members of a society as to the nature of 
things and as to what is qualitatively desirable and undesirable” (p. 13). These postu- 
lates (there are nine for the Eskimo, thirteen for the Trobrianders, seventeen for the 
Ashanti), are especially interesting methodologically, since they are presented without 
any fancy model-building or statistical hocus-pocus to “prove” them. They are flat and 
definite commonsense answers to the perennial student question, ‘What do the So and 
So really believe?” There is something very courageous about Hoebel’s willingness to 
answer this sort of question. Among the Eskimo postulates, for example, are such state- 
ments as these; “Life is hard and the margin of safety small.” “All natural resources are 
free or common goods.” “The self must find its realization through action.” “For the 
safety of the person and the local group individual behavior must be predictable.” 
Clearly these are statements which no Eskimo ever made, in these forms, to any field 
worker. Nor are they quotations from any Eskimo “source” or document. Whence 
then do they derive their validity? Hoebel scarcely bothers to answer such a foolish 
question except to imply that any sensible anthropologist who studies the Eskimo data 
will decide that unformulated beliefs such as these must lie behind the Eskimo behavior 
which field workers have observed and behind the statements made by the Eskimo 
themselves in the texts. Sensible anthropologists will undoubtedly agree more or less, 
but the methodologists will be horrified at what they will regard as outrageous subjec- 
tivity. It is to be hoped that Hoebel’s example of forming postulates will spread until 
more anthropologists do it for more societies. For the postulate, so used, is a valuable 
addition to the conceptual tools of anthropology, offering as it does another alternative 
to the traditional dichotomy of manifest and latent content. 

As a contribution to comparative law, Hoebel’s book is perhaps less adventurous. 
This seems to be mainly because it lacks a central thesis, or rather because it contains 
so many different theses that no one of them remains central. Much of the first part, 
and Chapter IV in particular, is devoted to demonstrating that the systematic frame- 
work for handling legal institutions developed by W. N. Hohfeld is very suitable for 
anthropological use. “Hohfeld, modified, provides... a set of accepted instruments 
which deserve rigorous use in primitive jurisprudence” (p. 47). But though he demon- 
strates with reasonable success how well Hohfeld fits the data, Hoebel draws no firm 
conclusions. From about page 63, Hohfeld and his system start falling into the back- 
ground and the book goes on to other things and to other theses. 

In Part III, Law and Society, Hoebel firmly puts the comparative-functional prob- 
lem ahead of the evolutionary problem in relative importance, but his treatment of the 
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comparative-functional aspect fails to advance beyond the standard functional posi- 
tion that the law-systems of his five (or seven) societies “‘represent no more than a range 
of variation arranged on a scale of lesser or greater complexity with no inference as to 
growth sequence” (p. 289). Since he is using simplicity and complexity not with any 
Spencerian connotations but in the loose modern sense whereby we speak of the Eskimo 
as simpler than the Ashanti, this position, while perfectly acceptable, represents no 
theoretical advance over, for example, the African Political Systems of Fortes and 
Evans-Pritchard. He then goes on to argue that the evolutionary problem, while sec- 
ondary to the functional, needs to be faced up to. This is undoubtedly true, if for no 
other reason than to get to grips with Maine, but one must question whether the best 
way to tackle any evolutionary problem is to take a group of societies as widely sepa- 
rated, as ethnographically diverse and as arbitrarily selected as those Hoebel uses. 
Maine, after all, largely confined himself to a group of societies belonging to one lan- 
guage-family. 

Whether because of this diversity of sample societies or for other reasons, Hoebel’s 
handling of the “trenc of the law” is none too clear. Perhaps it would have been clearer 
had he firmly and definitely stated his thesis regarding the evolution of law and then 
proceeded to argue it and document it. Instead of this, it is only at the very end of a 
long final chapter and hence at the end of a long book, that we get a clear and firm state- 
ment, And even then it emerges less as a finding of fact than as a substitute for Maine’s 
“status to contract’’ thesis. When we finally reach it, we find that Hoebel’s substitute 
for Maine’s postulated shift is the view that the principal evolution of the law has been 
in procedure. “Privilege-rights and responsibility for the maintenance of the legal norms 
(have been) transferred from the individual and his kinship group to the agents of the 
body politic as a social entity” (p. 329). The case for this thesis is strong, but it seems 
to result in the somewhat paradoxical position that the evolution of law has not been 
in the law per se but in the law-enforcement machinery, or in Hoebel’s own phrase 
“the judicial function steadily wins out over the merely tegal.’”’ Put in this way, the evo- 
lution of law becomes merely a facet of the evolution of social structure, just as the 
analogous trend in religion—from collective democratic rituals to professionalized 
priesthoods—might be treated as another facet of the evolution of social structure. 
In which case Hoebel’s formula for the evolution of law would seem to give strong sup- 
port to the case—succintly put by Fortes (AA 55, No. 1:17)—for the primacy of social 
structure over the other “aspects” of culture such as the legal aspect. 

To point out this implication of Hoebel’s evolutionary formula is neither to confirm 
it nor refute it. All this reviewer would venture would be a slight amendment to it, 
namely the insertion of some adjective suggesting full-time or professional before the 
word “agents.” For as it stands, the Hoebel formula suggests that “agents of the body 
politic as a social entity’? are minimal or absent in the simpler societies, and this is true 
only it full-time professional agents is meant. The Australian literature, for example, is 
full of evidence that crimes (as distinct from torts) are punished by individuals acting 
as representatives of the community in that their acts override kinship loyalties and 
ignore kinship ties. But such agents of the body politic are designated ad hoc and 
theoretically every individual adult male may be called upon, in a given case, so to 
act. In this regard it is a pity that two of Hoebel’s type peoples should have been the 
Eskimo, surely the most anarchic people known to anthropologists, and the Trobrian- 
ders, known only from field work which is full of gaps. However, the people whom he 
places next to the Eskimo in his ascending order of complexity are the Ifugao, among 
whom the fascinating social status of monkalun exits. Is the monkalun a public official 
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or not? Hoebel calls him a quasi-public official, “the disinterested third party who 
represents the public interest in seeing that justice is done” (p. 114). He seems to be 
the true evolutionary link that leads to the full-fledged public official of such tribes as 
the Ashanti, but the evolutionary stage that lies beyind him is surely not the anarchy 
of the Eskimo, but rather the ad hoc public officials of Australian type law-ways. A 
vital part of the judicial function’s ascendancy over the merely legal is the increasing 
professionalization of the judicial officers. With this slight amendment Hoebel’s for- 
mula for the evolution of law becomes a great improvement over Maine’s. 

In summary, Hoebel has done a great number of things well and has raised an im- 
pressive number of new and fascinating questions, as well as renewing some questions 
which have been neglected in anthropology since the nineteenth century. He has not 
solved all the problems of comparative jurisprudence, but he has probably done some- 
thing much more valuable in writing one of the most genuinely stimulating anthro- 
pological books of the past ten years. 


Language in Culture: Proceedings of a Conference on the Interrelations of Language to 
other Aspects of Culture. HARRY Hotyer (ed.) (Comparative Studies of Cultures and 
Civilizations.) Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1954. xi, 286 pp. $4.50 


[The policy of occasionally seeking two reviews of significant works has recom- 
mended itself for the present book. The two reviews which follow evaluate the work 
quite differently as to its implications for linguistic and general cultural research, and 
are printed together to underscore the current liveliness of the language-culture 
problem.—R.K.B.] 

Reviewed by Paut L. GARvIN 

It is almost a decade and a half since the publication of the last of the famous Whorf 
papers on language and culture. The volume under review is the record of the 1953 
Chicago conference on “Language in Culture,’ oriented largely around the points 
raised by Whorf. In a sense, then, the work of the conference represents the state of the 
language-and-culture problem area to date. More generally, it also reflects the degree 
of co-operation achieved between linguistic and nonlinguistic social scientists in the 
years since Whorf and his teacher Sapir showed the way. 

Although the nonlinguists at the conference represented several academic disciplines, 
the first impression given by the volume is one of a rather clear-cut dichotomy between 
linguists and nonlinguists, an impression that grows as the reading progresses. With 
some notable exceptions, it manifests itself in the style of the contributions—narrow 
and scientizing by the linguists, discursive and generalizing by the nonlinguists. But it 
goes beyond mere differences in terminology and modes of statement; it also seems to 
reveal a rather basic difference in emphasis and professional values. The conference 
here, I think, rather accurately reflects the general state of affairs with regard to the 
cross-disciplinary relations between linguists and nonlinguists. 

In my opinion, the Janguage-and-culture problem is the greatest challenge to lin- 
guistics since the phoneme. It is not a new field, since the philological tradition of the 
19th century which led to modern linguistics was essentially a language-and-culture 
tradition, though atomistic and purely historically oriented. But it is a challenge of the 
first magnitude because it is largely through the language-and-culture field that lin- 
guistics can become most clearly relevant to the other social sciences, and thereby 
become a meaningful social science itself. I think this is what Whorf had in mind when 
he so boldly advanced his hypothesis of language as a reflection of culture, of gram- 
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matical categories as indices of “habitual thought and behavior” patterns. And this is 
where most of American linguistics has marked time since Whorf and Sapir. 

The linguists at the conference represent a good cross-section of the trend now 
prevalent in American linguistics which many have come to call “American structural- 
ism.’’ How then has American structuralism met the challenge of language-and-culture 
first faced in a “modern manner” by Sapir and Whorf? 

Of the seven papers at the conference (pp. 3-123), six are by linguists (or by 
scholars who rank as high in linguistics as they do in cultural anthropology). Participa- 
tion in the discussion is more evenly divided between linguists and nonlinguists. One 
of the linguistic papers, that by Voegelin and collaborators, is a technical study of a 
specific problem—the Shawnee Laws. Three of the papers, those by Newman, Hockett, 
and Hoijer, are programmatic in nature but center around specific data: Yokuts and 
Zuni, Chinese, and Navaho, respectively. The remaining two papers, by Greenberg and 
McQuown, are purely programmatic. The papers thus show a clear predominance of 
the programmatic over the empirical; only Voegelin et al. and Newman are reporting on 
work completed or in progress that was specifically undertaken with a language-and- 
culture objective in mind. Thus, a decade and a half after Whorf, it seems apparent that 
the language-and-culture field is still largely in the talking stage, at least as far as lin 
guists are concerned, and that it has not yet achieved the status of a working discipline 
such as culture-and-personality or national character studies have, to cite some other 
cross-disciplinary fields of recent origin. 

The reasons for the dearth of specific and detailed studies in language-and-culture 
become apparent upon inspection of some of the programmatic statements produced 
by the linguists at the conference. They delineate rather clearly the dead center reached 
by American structuralism in the last decade. 

American structuralism since Bloomfield has become ever more firmly committed to 
the proposition that “we cannot handle meaning,” as it is usually put. This has led to 
the gradual exclusion of meaning from the province of linguistics proper, and has 
created a vacuum in the study of language into which others have stepped without 
having the proper methodological tools. And yet it is obvious that no one wil! hypoth- 
esize significant correlations between linguistic form classes pure and simple (the ex- 
clusive concern of American structuralists today), and major cultural categories. Any 
such hypotheses will have to concern, as did Whorf’s, the meaning of linguistic forms 
and form classes on the one hand, and the cultural categories on the other. Language- 
and-culture thus presents American structuralism with the need for treating meaning, 
which it “cannot handle.” Instead of evolving an empirical procedure—for the work of 
Voegelin et al. and Newman represents a minority opinion—the structuralist answer 
consists primarily of evolving a terminology (Greenberg) and in repeating its dis- 
tributionalist credo (McQuown). 

The conference correctly pointed out that language-and-culture can be studied on 
two levels, the empirical and the theoretical. Inductive procedure requires that empir- 
ical work precede theoretical statements; sound methodology requires that empirical 
work be guided by a viable working hypothesis. In either direction, a more positive ap- 
proach to meaning is needed than the customary one of sidetracking it. 


Reviewed by CiypE KiucKHOHN 


This volume, tightly packed with facts and ideas, opens with an astringent essay by 
Greenberg: “Concerning Inferences from Linguistic to Nonlinguistic Data.” He dis- 
tinguishes a dozen kinds of meanings, some of which (such as Elementary Meaning 
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Unit and his sememe-seme pair) are suggestive for the analysis of nonlinguistic culture. 
‘All meaningful elements can be defined in terms of linguistic contexts...” (as in 
Harris’ discourse analysis technique). ““Most meanings can also be described by refer- 
ence to the nonlinguistic environment, but, for a few sememes, some or all semes are 
solely linguistic in function. . . .”” Greenberg thinks that modest, specific correlations 
between linguistic and nonlinguistic cultural behavior are immensely valuable aids to- 
ward synchronic and diachronic understanding. But he appears sceptical of more 
inclusive generalizations. The word “metaphysics” makes Greenberg particularly un- 
happy on the stated ground that in ordinary use the term “refers to a set of beliefs which 
take sentential form. But language only gives us the meanings of elementary units to- 
gether with the rules of construction for making sentences of them.” The reviewer, 
however, was taught that metaphysics included primitive categories as well as proposi- 
tions. Moreover—certainly from the nineteenth century onward—metaphysics dealt 
with questions of epistemology. Any cultural system is in some sense an epistemology. 
As Jane Harrison used to say, even totemism constitutes an epistemology. And Web- 
ster’s New International Dictionary (2nd ed.) says that most modern philosophers 
consider metaphysics as concerned “with the analysis of experience, in the broad 
sense.” Taking this view, how can any language fail to beg some metaphysical ques- 
tions? The “. . . directions for making up sentences from certain units in accordance 
with certain rules” (p. 134) inevitably depart from assumptions (mainly tacit) about 
the nature of at least one aspect of “reality.”” For example, a specific grammar and 
syntax represent a selected mode of handling time-process. Languages differ not only 
in their formations but also in the relational concepts they employ (cf. Joan Rayfield, 
“Duality Runs Wild,” Explorations 5:54—-61, 1955). 

McQuown’s “Analysis of the Cultural Content of Language Materials” is compact 
and elegant. Although he calls it “the science fiction approach to the analysis of cul- 
ture,” every analyst of ethnographic data should read and re-read and ponder both 
McQuown’s paper and the equally impressive statement with which he introduced the 
discussion. He suggests ways in which linguistic experience with segmentation and seg- 
ment-classification might be applied to other aspects of culture. He also thinks that such 
general principles as contrast, complementation, free variation, and pattern congruence 
should be applicable. But distributional studies of both linguistic and extralinguistic 
data are urgently needed. 

Voegelin, Yegerlehner, and Robinett are intensely interesting on “Shawnee Laws: 
Perceptual Statements for the Language and for the Content,” but the writing is dense 
or elliptic or both. The discussion indicates that some of the Conference members also 
had some difficulty with this paper. The approach is novel but one wonders if the under- 
lying theory is quite worked through. Or possibly it merely requires a fuller exposition, 

The psychologist, Franklin Fearing, is learned and thoughtful in his “Examination 
of the Conceptions of Benjamin Whorf.” He sums up (in a way that anthropologists 
will find most useful) relevant psychological considerations, particularly those of Gestalt 
variety. Fearing criticizes Whorf for ignoring or giving but slight consideration to non- 
linguistic cognition and for neglecting relationships between linguistic processes and 
communication. These may be valid strictures—or at any rate proper comments upon 
incompleteness in Whorf’s theory. Yet, if Professor Fearing understands Whorf, this 
reviewer does not. The same remark applies to the other psychologist at this meeting, 
Eric Lenneberg. And the final section on “Language and Culture” in my opinion marred 
the otherwise excellent volume. Is the theme of atomization so dominant in the sub- 
culture of American academic psychologists that even those of the Gestalt persuasion 
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are unable to comprehend other than very specific, partial, and limited configurations? 
McQuown rightly observes that Whorf is not really talking about patterns of language 
in the first instance ‘“‘but about whole culture patterns, supersummative patterns, which 
make use of, and in some sense, are limited by, the patterns of language as a medium for 
manifestation."’ Of course it must be admitted that Whorf's writings are reacted to 
almost as projective instruments. Hoijer remarks in his Preface “. . . there was little 
agreement among members of the Conference on what Whorf actually said.” On this 
point, it struck me as somewhat curious that all except two of the explicit citations from 
Whorf are from the “Collected Papers on Metalinguistics.’’ Voegelin et al. do cite 
Whorf’s Shawnee paper and Fearing quotes from “Language, Mind, and Reality.” 
But no one refers to two papers (‘‘Punctual and Segmentative Aspects of Verbs in 
Hopi” and “Grammatical Categories”) that have always seemed to me at least as vital 
10 the points at issue here as those reprinted by the Department of State. 

Newman’s ‘Semantic Problems in Grammatical Systems and Lexemes: A Search 
jor Method” is brief but sharp and clean. Using Yokuts and Zuni material, he attempts 
to identify dominant conceptual categories in these languages. He examines the gram- 
matical evidence in Yokuts, testing inductively his former more intuitive conclusions 
on how this language shaped the stylistic values of its speakers. He points out that 
since the parts of a grammatical system have all kinds of relationships, one needs at 
least three differcnt criteria for measuring the degree of dominance. His exploratory 
work on Zuni deals with the segmentation or interrelationship of concepts. Newman 
does not discuss the thought-world concept but says that he does not consider it unim- 
portant or outside the proper confines of linguistics He is indeed convinced that lin- 
guists can contribute significantly to the clarification of such ideas as themes, values, 
and the like. 

Hoijer does his usual first-rate job on “The Sapir-Whorf Hypothesis.” The general 
point of view is about that of his paper in Anthropology Today but there are some clar- 
ifications and some fine new content, especially on Navaho. Hoijer also helps, along with 
Greenberg and Fearing, in settling the language in culture problem in sound historical 
perspective (cf. also Harold Basilius, ‘“‘Neo-Humboldtian ethnolinguistics,” Word 
8:95-105, 1952). Most anthropologists have little familiarity with the similarities and 
differences in the European counterpart of this approach, which goes back to Herder 
and Humboldt but includes such recent or living figures as Trier, Weisgerber, Bally, 
and Cassirer (cf. Eric H. Lenneberg, “A note on Cassirer’s philosophy of language.” 
Philosophy and Phenomenological Research 15:512-22, 1955). 

The final paper, Hockett’s “Chinese versus English: An Exploration of the Whorf- 
ian Theses,” is likewise topnotch. He concedes that ancient speech habits may well 
correlate with “philosophy of life,” but insists thet the most precisely definable differ- 
ences between languages are also those that are most trivial from the “world view” 
interest. He also well explicates the point that ‘Languages differ not so much as to what 
can be said in them, but rather as to what it is relatively easy to say.” Another major 
conclusion is that linguistic pattern is least influential in the most practical contexts 
(including science); most significant in religion, philosophy, and literature. 

Part II in this volume consists of discussions boiled down to about as many pages 
of text (153 pp.) as the seven papers. The discussants include, beside the authors of the 
papers, five anthropologists, three linguistic anthropologists, two Orientalists, one psy- 
chologist, two philosophers, and one linguist. Although others make good points, the 
intellectual burden is carried mainly by the linguists and the two philosophers (both of 
whom make really beautiful contributions). I have long had the impression that the 
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nguists in the anthropological profession had a disproportionate percentage of the 
ally extraordinary IQs. These discussions (as well as the papers) abundantly confirm 
\is hypothesis. The linguists are sometimes a little prickly and some of them have more 
an a touch of “‘scientism,” but they do have fine minds. 

The discussions are correspondingly good. They are, to be sure, inconclusive on most 
pints, yet they should be suggestive on method and theory to nonlinguistic anthropolo- 
sts for at least a generation. Content analysis would almost certainly show that the 
ast bulk of the talk was about language. Some of the linguists are amusingly ‘self- 
ynscious in protesting that of course they know nothing about culture. It seems to me, 
owever, that at least half of the time they are in fact speaking about culture in its 
ost general sense—far beyond culture as manifested in language. The nonlinguistic 
anthropologists had surprisingly little to say about cultural theory. There were two re- 
arks to the effect that there was something less than full professional agreement on the 
yncept. This is true, of course. It is equally true that not all linguists agree that lin- 
uistics, strictu sensu, can have nothing to do with problems of meaning. Thus Emenau 
iys, in “Language and non-linguistic patterns,” (Language 26:200, 1950): 


Yet we shall fall into a circularity that may in the long run vitiate all our arguments, if we do 
ot recognize very clearly that each pattern or subsystem of the environment is tied up with a 
articular community and is in large part identifiable only through the labels attached to it in 
1at community’s language. The members of that community are conditioned by education and 
abit to react to certain stimuli in a patterned way. It is only by recording these stimuli and 
‘actions that the investigator (the scientist, if vou will) establishes that such patterns exist for 
1at community. 


To select briefly out of so much richness is an invidious task. I shall be guided by two 
rinciples: 1) I shall concentrate upon points not touched upon in other reviews that 
ave come to my attention; 2) I shall deai with matters relevant to culture in general 
ather than to linguistic culture in particular. Hockett says (p. 110): 


Theoretically we can divide the techniques of linguistics into two sets: those which work in 
ne analysis of language because language is culture; and those which distinguish language from 
| other phases of culture. If we knew just which techniques belonged to each of these sets, then 
e could proceed to generalize those in the first set for use on other phases of culture. Actually, of 
ourse, only diligent trial and error will reveal the proper assignment of each individual procedure 
r approach. 


ater (p. 163) he remarks: 


It can be demonstrated very easily that not all cultural behavior consists of discrete units of 
he kind that we find in language when we analyze speech into arrangements of discrete phonemes. 
ll we have to do is look at Westernmus ic. We have a discrete scale of pitches, but, when it comes 
o volume, we do not have a discreté scale... We cannot produce a series of discrete contrasts 
etween units. 


"his problem is surely crucial, and one would be foolish to suggest that all or most of 
jonlinguistic culture is resolvable into basic contrastive units. The linguist Emenau, 
n the paper cited above, writes (p. 204): 


It does, however, impress the linguist that some parts of the ethnologist’s material are state- 
ble in terms very like the linguist’s minimum units. Surely this is true of kinship systems. 


I would urge that serious and repeated trial be made. Remember that it is hardly 
| generation that the linguists themselves have been able to operate with phonemic sys- 
ems of sound-classes and a still shorter period that they have worked successfully with 
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distinctive features analyzed in terms of dichotomous oppositions. I wonder if, for ex- 
ample, Murdock and Goodenough in social organization and Sebeok in his thematic 
breakdowns of elements in Cheremis folktales are not close to contrastive categories as 
firm as those the linguists used in 1930? Perhaps the archeologists and other students of 
material culture have not yet asked the right questions in their studies of the distribu- 
tional environments in which items or materials or styles occur. The culture and per- 
sonality aspect is intriguing. Harris says, in “Discourse analysis” (Language 28:2, 
1952): 


Correlations between personality and language are here taken to be not merely related to 
correlations between ‘‘culture” and language, but actually a special case of these. The reason for 
this view is that most individual textual characteristics (as distinguished from phonetic charac- 
teristics) correlate with those personality features which arise out of the individual’s experience 
with socially conditioned interpersonal situations. 


There appears to be a certain discoverable order in nature. Culture is one of the 
broadest categories in the natural world. Language is a special instance of this category. 
It would seem expectable that some or many of the forms and processes characteristic 
of the subclass were repeated in the total class. They may well be harder to isolate. But, 
as Singer implies (p. 165), similarities of structure (isomorphisms) in different parts of 
cultures are rather likely. All patterned systems exhibit echoes or resonances from one 
aspect of the system to another. These are the “consonant” relations of which Kaplan 
speaks (pp. 236-37). So far as language and nonlinguistic culture are concerned, the 
question is of course an impirical one. All I would maintain at the moment is that the 
history of science in general and some fragmentary findings in anthropology encourage 
us to press the analogies and the “model” value of linguistic methods as far as they will 
go. I suspect the congruences will be massive. I believe also that parole (message) and 
explicit culture, langue (code) and implicit culture are strictly parallel and that these 
correspondences deserve consideration in model construction. 

On the Whorfian hypotheses specifically, many sensible queries are raised. May one 
properly deal with formal grammatical constructs or must one pay more attention to 
actual usage? Must these characteristics of language be treated throughout in terms of 
probabilities, frequencies, degrees, and various other kinds of quantitative or semi 
quantitative specifications? Does reference to ethnographic data land one immediately 
in a tautology? Does language provide a perceptual screen in some cases? or a cognition 
screen? or neither? Does Whorf, after all, but forward neither hypotheses nor theories 
but only suggestions for a terminology? Would it be more profitable to deal with sub 
systems of lexicon rather than with grammar? 

The final discussion session (“The Strategy of Research in the Interrelations of 
Language and other Aspects of Culture”) proposes many well-conceived designs for 
testing (but cf. William Bittle, “Language and culture areas: a note on method,” 
Philosophy of Science, 20:247-256, 1953). Those set forth by Hoijer earlier (pp. 103-04),'T 
find especially admirable, and it is much to be hoped that they will actually be carried 
out. They are empirically feasible; in fact much of the spadework has been done already. 
They do not involve misleading simplification such as the imposition of a false “‘ex- 
perimental” frame. 

There is no question but that Whorf is often vague or elusively over-subtle. There is 
no question that we need to have much fuller materials on the Hopi language. Neverthe- 
less, some facts are to be noted. Eggan, who is not well-known for being easy to satisfy 
on factual matters, says (p. 229): 
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I do not like to see Whorf sold so short in these statements. I think if Lenneberg went out 
to the Hopi country for two or three weeks he would see this preparing; they not only prepare 
for things, but when they get through they take them all apart, and next time they start all over 
again. We would not do that. We would store them away, bring them out again, and save all that 
valuable time. 

The amazing thing about Whorf is that he did a sort of intellectual ethnography without 
being in the Hopi country. I think he was there only two or three weeks, and undoubtedly read 
some of the literature, but he has more good insight into Hopi culture than any linguist I know 
who has talked about culture except, perhaps, Sapir on the Navaho. 


Kennard, the only other member of the Conference who has done field work among the 
Hopi and who has both linguistic and ethnographic competence (cf. also Edward 
Dozier, “Kinship and linguistic change among the Arizona Tewa,” I.J.A.L. 21:247, 
1955), went over his data on the Hopi language and found one type which “suggests a 
confirmation of Whorf’s hypothesis, or at least the possibility of such confirmation” 
and another type which seems to be irrelevant. I was also impressed by the extent to 
which the two knowledgeable and highly intelligent philosophers, who have no axe to 
grind in this matter, were obviously intrigued by Whorf’s ideas and were unwilling to dis- 
card them on narrowly technical grounds, the theoretical implications of which had pos- 
sibly not been thought through. 

Finally, I recommend that all my sceptical colleagues who have not done so read 
Edmund Wilson’s “On first reading Genesis” (The New Yorker, May 15, 1954, pp. 
117-44) carefully. Nor will I be intimidated by the rejoinder, “That is only literary.” 


The Study of Prehistory: An Inaugural Lecture. J. G. D. CLarK. New York: Cambridge 
University Press, 1955. 35 pp. $0.50. 


Reviewed by RoBERT L. RAnps 

The present inaugural lecture marks the succession of Grahame Clark to the Disney 
Professorship at Cambridge University. His predecessors’ growing interest in pre- 
historic archeology is traced, and the significance of the study of prehistory, inde- 
pendent of written records, is stressed. A distinction is made between “primary or basic 
prehistory,” which preceded all written history, and “secondary or marginal prehis- 
tory,” which persisted in areas for which literary records are lacking. Prehistory is seen 
as an extension of natural history, and Clark argues cogently for the aid which prehis- 
toric archeology can invoke from the natural sciences. Rejecting strict economic deter- 
minism, Clark conceives of human societies as elements in specific ecological systems, 
and sees cultural change as resulting from disequilibrium in these systems. 

Working largely in the field of secondary prehistory, most American archeologists 
will take pretty much for granted Clark’s position about the importance of studies 
which depend upon non-literary forms of data. However, some may feel that in his em- 
phasis on the perspective to be gained from primary prehistory, Clark has unduly mini- 
mized the value of what in America would be termed the “direct historical’? approach. 


ETHNOLOGY AND ETHNOGRAPHY 
The Nez Percés. Francis L. Hatnes. (Civilization of the American Indian Series, 42.) 
Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1955. xvii, 329 pp., illus. $5.00. 
Reviewed by THEODORE STERN 


No military campaign in the Pacific Northwest passed more swiftly into legend than 
did the Nez Percé war of 1877. Haines, an historian who grew up in the country where 
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the legend was born, here attempts a general history of the Nez Percés (p. ix); but, al- 
though he gives detailed attention to ante-bellum events, it is still the drama of the war 
that preoccupies him and preempts one-third of the volume. In consequence, his treat- 
ment of tribal contact-history is unequal; once Young Joseph steps upon the stage, the 
nonhostile bands withdraw to the wings and fail to reappear. Fewer than twenty pages 
chronicle the years of aftermath down to 1895, and they treat disproportionately the 
activities of the missionaries McBeth. 

These points should, however, be familiar to many readers, for Nez Percés is a 
twice-told tale and the distance that separates it from its predecessor, Red Eagles of the 
Northwest (1939) is textually small. Under its new title, it is no more than a slightly re- 
vised edition, nor can this reviewer agree with the author (p. x) that the changes are 
substantial. There are undeniable improvements: details have been added, earlier er- 
rors of fact and quotation corrected, and some—but not all—infelicities removed. Red 
Eagles was in its day sound, if somewhat pedestrian, historiography, and aside from 
those defects and a pronounced contra-settler bias, merited the generally favorable re- 
views it then received. The new edition, by measure of its changes, is tighter and more 
readable; moreover, it offers some modifications of Haines’ earlier views on the war 
and the salient role therein which he had first accorded Joseph. 

On the other hand, Nes Percés is seriously impaired by the circumstance that re- 
vision has been effected in relative isolation from the recent findings of other scholars. 
Aside from his own works, Haines has added just seven new sources, two of them ar- 
chival and the remainder books. Of the latter, those by McWhorter, detailing the 
Indian side of the war, are responsible for the most extensive changes (see Haines’ re- 
marks in Pacific Northwest Quarterly, 45:1 [Jan., 1954], p. 1, n. 1,and compare texts of 
the two editions). The archival records of the treaty of 1855, on the other hand, though 
now cited do not seem to have been found useful; the original chapter stands essentially 
unchanged, composed chiefly of passages from the Kips diary, the accuracy of which 
was challenged long ago by Joel Palmer. More to the point, however—for the foregoing 
might easily be the product of the historian’s judgment—is the fact that not a single 
one of the many pertinent articles published during those sixteen years seems to have 
been consulted. Anthropologists, however grateful for ethnographic details, will find 
it hard to understand why Spier and Ray, to mention but two names, have been 
ignored. Students of culture change, who will yet find useful material here, are warned 
that Nez Percés can no longer claim, as could its predecessor, to summarize historical 
research in its field. 


Métodos y Resultados de la Polttica Indigenista en México. ALFoNso Caso, SILvio 
ZAVALA, José Mrranpa, Motses GonzAtez NAVARRO, GONZALO AGUIRRE 
BELTRAN, RIcAaRDO Pozas A. (Memorias del Instituto Nacional Indigenista, Vol. 6) 
Mexico: Ediciones del Instituto Nacional Indigenista, 1954. 303 pp. $20.00. 


Reviewed by PEDRO CARRASCO 


This is a study prepared by the National Indian Institute of Mexico for the Depart- 
ment of Social Sciences of UNESCO. By way of introduction it includes a brief first 
chapter by Alfonso Caso sketching the social institutions of pre-Spanish Mexico. The 
main part of the book consists of a section on Indian institutions during the Colonial 
period by Zavala and Miranda; in independent Mexico up to the 1910 revolution by 
Gonz4lez Navarro; and in modern Mexico by Aguirre Beltran and Pozas. The scope of 
the book is thus much wider than its title would indicate. In fact it is the first book to 
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give an over-all picture of the development of the Mexican Indian after the Conquest. 

Any study of the Mexican Indian after the Conquest has first of all to take into ac- 
count the role of the Indian in the total social structure of Mexico; and second, the cul- 
ture and institutions of the Indian communities. Although all the sections of the present 
book deal with these two aspects, each does so to a different extent. 

The section on the Colonial period includes chapters on population, economy, labor, 
social structure, government, taxation, community funds, health, and culture. It is 
most successful in presenting the role of the Indian in the society of Colonial Mexico. 
The material on the culture and institutions of Indian communities is more limited, and 
some aspects such as religion are barely touched. The area covered is almost exclusively 
that of Mesoamerican Mexico. The problem of distinguishing between law and practice, 
always a difficult question in dealing with this period, is successfully handled. This is a 
tightly written section that should be carefully read; one wishes only that the authors 
could have expanded some points. It is a first rate contribution and undoubtedly the 
best available treatment of the Colonial Indian. 

The section on the nineteenth century Indian deals almost exclusively with the 
Indian in relation to Mexican society. It includes chapters on land tenure, labor, educa- 
tion, missions, military colonies, Indian revolts, and government policy toward Indian 
revolts. A large part of this section, especially that on missions and revolts, deals with 
Northern Mexico rather than with Mesoamerica. It shows clearly the importance of 
changes that took place in this period, especially in land tenure, and the great diver- 
gence between the laws and their fulfillment. In spite of its limitations this is a very use- 
ful summary of the period and probably nothing better can be done until detailed 
regional studies are available. 

The section on modern Mexico has a more balanced presentation of both the culture 
of Indian communities and their relation to national society. The Indian policies of the 
Mexican Government are also discussed, and due consideration is given to conditions 
in the native cultures which determine the possibilities for change. There are chapters 
on community structure, land tenure, land reforms, economy, health, education, and 
government, and they quite successfully characterize the basic elements of each. 

Most of the factual material derives from the Institute’s work among Tarahumara, 
Tarasco and Tzeltal-Tzotzil. The abundant literature on the modern Indian has not 
been fully used, and this occasionally results in overgeneralizations or inadequate docu- 
mentation of regional differences. The weakest section is that on kinship, where traits 
now prevalent in Chiapas are erroneously generalized for the whole area. 

In assessing the book as a whole, one becomes aware of differences in approach and 
even in style between the various sections, due to the different professional backgrounds 
of the authors and the unevenness of the information available for different periods. 
This does not detract from the fact that this is one of the most important recent books 
on Mexico. It not only covers adequately the Indian policy of the Mexican Government, 
but is also the best general introduction to the study of the Mexican Indian. The high 
theoretical standards on which the Instituto Nacional Indigenista bases its program are 
amply illustrated by this book. 


La Agricultura en la Comunidad de San Pedro de Huancaire. EpuARDO SOLER BustTa- 
MENTE. (Publicaciones, Universidad Nacional Mayor de San Marcos, Instituto 
de Ethnologia, 23, No. 9.) Lima, Peru, 1954. 52 pp., 5 figs., 2 maps. n.p. 


Reviewed by JosEPH A. HESTER, JR. 
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Huancaire is a village in the Peruvian Andes. Its 561 inhabitants, predominantly 
Indian in race but culturally mestizo, are now in the full swing of “transculturation.”’ 
Agricultural features of the landscape include terraces and irrigation dams and ditches 
of the ancients. These features and their use are described in this study, a chapter from a 
bachelor thesis in ethnology. 

Individual farmers, apparently, are all land owners here, although agricultural labor 
and canal maintenance are co-operative. Irrigated fields, comprising about one-sixth 
of the presently arable land, are not always as productive as fields dependent upon 
“temporal” or seasonal rainfall. Nevertheless, one derives the impression that success 
of the subsistence economy is dependent upon the margin supplied by irrigated crops. 
This is emphasized in the community-wide importance of the rites and customs of 
canal maintenance. Soler discusses various aspects of the irrigation system and the 
socio-economic consequences of crop failure, the latter reflecting a disastrous loss of 
potato crops by fungus infestation in 1948 and subsequent years. He provides an agri- 
cultural calendar, describes native and other tools and their uses, and lists the impor- 
tant crop plants, chief among which are the native potatoes and maize, with Old World 
wheat, oats and peas occupying an increasingly significant position in Huancaire econ- 
omy. 


Rondonia: Eine Reise in das Herzstiick Siidamerikas. E. RoQUETTE-PINTO. Trans. from 
Portuguese to German by Etta BECKER-DONNER. (Verdéffentlichungen zum Archiv 
fiir Vélkerkunde, 1.) Vienna: Wilhelm Braumuller, 1954. xi, 312 pp., illus. n.p. 


Reviewed by KALERVO OBERG 


This book has a special significance for me, for I first read it in the original Portu- 
guese while I was in Utiarity, which is in the heart of Rondonia, making a study of the 
Nambicuara Indians. Rondonia is a term which the Brazilians apply to that vast and 
little-known territory in northern Mato Grosso lying between the upper watersheds of 
the Xing and Madeira Rivers. Rondonia takes its name from General Candido Mari- 
ano da Silva Rondon, who in 1907 opened the area by laying a telegraph line from 
Cuiab4 to Porto Velho on the Madeira River. Rondon is known both as an explorer of 
interior Brazi! and a friend of the Indians. In 1910 he was the prime mover in having 
established in Brazil the Indian service with which his name has since been associated. He 
was a friend of Teddy Roosevelt, and accompanied him on his expedition to the upper 
Madeira in 1911. Now over 90 years of age, Rondon has become a legendary figure in the 
annals of Brazilian exploration. 

It was Rondon who first fired the imagination of Roquette-Pinto, who was then 
working at the National Museum in Rio. In 1912 Roquette-Pinto undertook to make a 
trip into the area by going up the Paraguay River and entering Rondonia from the 
south; this book is an account of that trip. Although basically a travelogue, it comes 
closer to being an ethnographic monograph than many others of the same genre in 
Brazil. The first two chapters discuss the early exploration of Mato Grosso. It is pointed 
out that none of these early travelers really found the “Serra de Norte” or the high 
plateau area which is the home of the Parecfis and the Nambicuara. The third chapter 
gives a detailed account of General Rondon’s expedition and his contacts with the 
Indian tribes he met on his way. 

Roquette-Pinto then describes his own expedition. His travelogue is spiced with 
philosophic, historical and humorous asides quite typical of Brazilian writers. He com- 
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pares the immigration patterns of Brazil and the United States, and makes generaliza- 
tions about the historical consequences of each. In describing the “Ladario,” the old 
Brazilian river steamer that took him up the Paraguay River, he says, “The Ladario 
was built in Germany, uses English coal, the captain is an Italian, the mate a Urugua- 
ian, the engineer Portuguese, and the sailors Paraguaians.” 

With chapter six he arrives in Indian country and meets the Parecis. He describes 
them fairly well, giving data on physical anthropology, house types, agriculture, 
myths and musical instruments of the groups living around Utiarity. 

The next two chapters describe and discuss the Nambicuara. He estimates that in 
1912 there were approximately 1,200 Nambicuaras living in about 12 villages in the 
Rio Arinos-Rio Juruena area. One chapter deals with the physical data and the pathol- 
ogy of the Nambicuara; the discussion of physical types is supported by anthropometric 
tables and comparative material from Barbosa Rodrigues and Ehrenreich. The other 
chapter describes the house types, villages, fire making, agriculture, hunting and other 
standard aspects of culture. This is followed by a chapter on the return trip, with gen- 
eral conclusions about the problems of anthropology in Brazil. 

This is a valuable book for a specialist in Brazilian ethnography. The translator is to 
be commended for a clear and exact translation. Dr. Etta Becker-Donner is herself a 
connoisseur of Rondonia, having been on the trail of the elusive Pacas Novas tribe in 
1954. 

It should be mentioned that Roquette-Pinto died in 1955. 


Tra i Libici del Sud Tripolino: Etnologia e Criminologia. Giorgio Prosdocimo. Roma: 
Instituto Italiano di Antropologia, 1954. xii, 340 pp., 40 plates, 2 maps. n.p. 


Reviewed by ROGER LE TOURNEAU 


This book was written in 1942 by an Italian doctor who lived in the province of 
Gharian (South of Tripolitania) between 1934 and 1940. He did not succeed in having 
his book published until four years after his death in 1950. It is issued under the aus- 
pices of the Italian Institute of Anthropology. Some of the information given by the 
author may no longer apply to the present situation, for the events of the second World 
War and Libya’s independence lie between, but the changes in social behavior are only 
slight in this area of Africa and the book is still largely reliable. 

It is divided into three parts. In the first, the author briefly describes the country 
and the society of the area. Some 130,000 people lived there in 1940. The country is very 
poor and nearly a desert (see Jean Despois: Le djebel Nefousa, Paris, 1935, for details). 
The natives follow very ancient customs, most of which are influenced by Muslim reli- 
gion and civilization. 

The theme of Part II is the reaction of the Tripolitan natives to the laws and regula- 
tions set up by a European power, or, more specifically, to measure their transgressions 
of these foreign laws and regulations. The author with the collaboration of an Italian 
judge of the law court of Gharian, reviews the criminal and penal affairs dealt with by 
this court from 1934 to 1940. He classifies the cases according to the articles of Italian 
law enforced in Libya, and frequently takes the opportunity of giving some lively pic- 
tures of life in the area. For instance, in referring to Article 348 (unlawful exercise of a 
professional activity) he tells us what the traditional doctors were and how they 
worked; in connection with Article 594 (abuses) we are given a list of the abuses com- 
monly found in the country; and so on. 

The third part deals with statistics presented by Dr. Prosdocimo and Professor 
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Alfredo Sacchetti, the latter a famous Italian criminologist. The information previously 
given is here offered statistically. The rigor of these figures cannot fail to be of great 
interest to criminologists. The main conclusions of this analysis are: (1) From the view 
point of criminology there is no difference among the ethnic groups of the area (Berbers, 
Arabs, Israelites, etc.). Instead criminal behavior reflects factors that cross-cut ethnic 
divisions, such as differences in the moral education (for instance, the Sherifs) or in way 
of life (the nomads). Among the educated and the nomadic populations, criminality is 
very rare. (2) The criminality of this area shows some important contrasts to the Ital- 
ian; it is much slighter and more limited in its objects (the only common crimes and 
misdemeanors are those against private property and human beings); relapses are very 
few; criminality practically does not exist among women. (3) Juvenile criminality is 
relatively higher than in Italy, perhaps because of more precocious sexual development. 
(4) The climate seems to have a great influence. Criminality is more developed during 
the hot months, when the south wind called ghibli prevails. 

Dr. Prosdocimo was not a scholar and his presentation may be criticized from a 
purely academic point of view, but he provides much valuable information to fill out 
our knowledge of South Tripolitanian society. 


Indian Village. S. C. Duser. Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1955. xiv, 248 pp., 
4 plates. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Davip G. MANDELBAUM 


There has been a growing literature on the peoples of India for more than a century, 
but not until now, with the publication of Dube’s book, have we had a rounded picture 
by an anthropologis: of any one village. As a result of the increase in anthropological 
field work in India after World War II, other village studies are being prepared by 
various writers; this is the first book on a single village to appear. 

It is a fine introduction, both to the works which are to follow and to a general 
acquaintance with village life in India. It is well organized, clearly written, and assumes 
no special knowledge of the area. The significant aspects of the community’s society and 
culture are described in broad outline; the author’s aim in this work is to give a compre- 
hensive sketch rather than a detailed account. Thus, in discussing life-cycle rituals, 
Dube writes (pp. 116-117), “In the course of our field-work we found the cataloguing of 
these variant customs quite a stimulating, though somewhat a tedious task; but a full 
ethnographic record of them will be out of place here, and only a broad outline of the 
essentials will be presented, to illustrate their place in the socio-religious life of the 
Hindus.” 

Yet the book gives considerably more than a broad outline of the village life, useful 
and important as that contribution is. It also entails a pertinent though brief considera- 
tion of change and stability, especially in recent years. Moreover, Dube formulates 
some theoretical propositions, such as that concerning the motivations of the village 
folk, which can be tested in the light of further studies. As M. E. Opler says of the au- 
thor in the foreword (p. xi), “He is not only interested in principles or factors which 
will illuminate specific aspects of the culture, but he is searching for abstractions of a 
higher level, integrating ideas which characterize and colour the entire culture.” 

The field work was done in 1951-52 as an interdisciplinary project sponsored by 
Osmania University. Eighteen staff members and students of the University partici- 
pated under Dr. Dube’s direction; they were from six faculties of the University: Arts, 
Agriculture, Veterinary Science, Medicine, Engineering, and Education. The value of 
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such collaborative effort, even in a broad ethnographic survey, is reflected in the statis- 
tical tables which the book provides. These tables are based on simple and uninvolved 
statistical data, but they give a clear picture of some salient factors in village life. 

The village is Shamirpet, a Telugu-speaking community of about 2,500 located 25 
miles from Hyderabad City. Until 1948 it was part of the Jagir (feudal estate) of a 
nobleman of the court of the Nizam of Hyderabad. As such, it was shielded from some 
of the forces which affected other parts of the land, and it is still a rather conservative 
village. But Dube notes that urban and administrative influences have long affected 
the villages and these influences are now felt in increasing strength. 

The book raises many interesting questions. One which will particularly interest 
students of India is the nature of the relations between the Muslims, who constitute 
some 14 percent of the village population, and the rest of the villagers who are Hindus. 
Dube notes that culturally “the Hindus and Muslims stand in marked contrast to 
each other” (p. 19) and that socially the Muslims are “a separate and self-sufficient 
group” (p. 35) within the village. Yet he also tells us that Shamirpet Hindus and Mus- 
lims share the same agricultural techniques, calendar, and folklore (p. 79); that both 
manifest the same degree of religious devotion, similar attitudes toward fate, similar 
beliefs in ghosts, spirits, and witches (pp. 89, 90, 94); each group takes part in some of 
the religious ceremonies of the other (pp. 111, 115); the two share common family ethics 
and ideals (p. 132). It seems clear that there are not only important differences but also 
important similarities between Muslims and Hindus in this and other villages. Dube’s 
account provides information for a better picture of this relationship than has yet been 
available. 

Some passages bespeak a familiarity with the Indic culture sphere as well as with 
the world of the Shamirpet villagers. Thus in four pages Dube admirably sketches the 
typical development of husband-wife relations, a skeich which testifies to his sympa- 
thetic “‘insider’s” view of Indic society. 

Glimpses of actual people and tales of specific events are necessarily few in an ethno- 
graphic survey, but those which are given illuminate much. The brief vignette of a force- 
ful woman’s decisive and withering action brings to life the part which women can play, 
and qualifies much that is solemnly laid down in formal village precept about masculine 
dominance. 

We will await Dube’s further studies on vital parts of village affairs, as on factional- 
ism, the processes of change, the carriers of change, and other problems which he could 
only mention in the present volume. But this volume is the kind of survey which is 
needed at the present stage of anthropological work in India. It will help those who need 
preliminary orientation and will stimulate those who have been carrying on research in 
village india. 


The Australian Aborigines: How to Understand Them. A. P. Extn. London: Angus and 
Robertson, 1954. Third ed. xvii, 349 pp., frontispiece, 35 pls., map, tables. 30s. 


Reviewed by ELMAN R. SERVICE 


This is the third and most thoroughly revised edition of Elkin’s well-known guide to 
Australian ethnography. The first edition (1938) was altered only slightly in 1943, but 
this 1954 edition is considerably enlarged by the addition of wholly new material on re- 
ligion and art and by the rewriting and expansion of many of the original chapters. An 
added Epilogue describes the present relations of the aborigines to the modern nation. 
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The reworking is so extensive that this edition could well be considered a new book on 
the subject. 

During the sixteen years since the original edition was published there has been 
more systematic field work done in Australia than in any comparable earlier period. The 
work has been more intensive and sophisticated than ever before, and has also been 
purposely geared to investigations among tribes whose native culture was still function- 
ing. Elkin himself has been the single most dynamic worker among the many who have 
contributed during this span. 

Inasmuch as the work is devoted to a description of native culture in Australia as a 
whole, it is highly generalized, but there are many specific interpretations and analyses 
which deserve attention. Elkin has written a book which should interest the general 
educated public, but which is also a worthwhile contribution to professional anthropol- 
ogy. The subtitle might therefore be a little misleading in suggesting an attempt to win the 
average reader, for the material, although clear, is not superficial. Elkin apparently 
believes that both the public and his subjects deserve his serious best efforts. We are 
happy to testify that his best is very good indeed. 

The book is well-made and copiously illustrated with many excellent plates and 
several useful charts and maps. The index seems complete enough, and the appendix 
“Additional Reading” is a discussion of the most important professional literature on 
the Australian aborigines. 


The Maori and His Religion in its Non-Ritualistic Aspects. |. PRytz JOHANSEN. Copen- 
hagen: I Kommission Hos, Ejnar Munksgaard, 1954. 298 pp. Kr. 25. 


Reviewed by ALEXANDER SPOEHR 


This thoughtful book by a Scandinavian scholar deals not with Maori religion as 
expressed in ritual and ceremony but with a series of concepts by which the Maori or- 
dered much of their social life and conceptualized their relation to the world about 
them. The book begins with a chapter on the kinship group, so important in Maori hu- 
man relationships. In the author’s words, “The whole cosmos of the Maori unfolds it- 
self as a gigantic ‘kin’ . . . Apparently he does not feel quite comfortable if he cannot— 
preferably in much detail—give an account of his kinship whether to the fish of the sea 
or to a traveller who is invited to enter as a guest.” Thereafter the author explores in 
turn not only the familiar mana and tapu but other concepts of almost equal signifi- 
cance. Among the latter may be noted the interwoven attributes of life, strength, 
courage, honor, and repute attached to the concept of tapu; the significance of personal 
names in relation to mana; and how the kinship link between the ancestors and the 
living gave form to the Maori concept of historical experience. 

Johansen’s presentation is based almost wholly on texts, which he has evaluated ac- 
cording to reliability and the degree of Maori acculturation reflected in them. The use- 
fulness of his texts as sources is-the subject of an interesting appendix. Although the 
author places high value on his text materials as opposed to the observations of Maori 
life made by Europeans, the ethnologist reader accustomed to making deductions from 
observed behavior can only wish that Johansen’s conclusions could be matched in the 
field against the living Maori of a century ago. 

Johansen’s book is not easy reading and is often prolix. Yet the author deals with 
concepts which on the one hand are fundamental to an understanding of Polynesian 
life, and on the other do not readily lend themselves to formulation in any language 
other than that of their originators. 
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Ariot und Mamaia: Eine Ethnologische, Religionssoziologische und Historische Studie 
tiber Polynesische Kultbiinde. WILHELM Emtt MUHLMANN. (Studien aus Kulturkunde, 
Bd. 14.) Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner Verlag GMBH, 1955. x, 268 pp., 2 maps. n.p. 


Reviewed by H. E. Hause 


As its title suggests, this monograph is a study of the Arioi and Mamaia Societies of 
Tahiti, which treats these “secret” societies not only for themselves but for the new 
light their analysis may shed on the position of Tahitian culture in the whole framework 
of Polynesian culture. The author lacks the advantage of recently collected information 
inasmuch as these societies no longer exist and all their members have died. He sets out 
to sift the comments in all the early sources through the screen of ethnological analysis, 
and to re-evaluate some of the early statements about the activities of these groups. 

Early in his work the author raises the question as to whether the Arioi and Mamaia 
are to be rightly considered secret societies, in the sense used when we speak of secret 
societies in Melanesia and the Sudan. He presents Peter Buck’s negative position 
expressed in personal correspondence. Buck says “Personally I do not regard the Arioi 
as a secret society in the sense in which the term is used in Melanesia with regard to the 
Dukduk and Sukwe or even in Western culture with regard to the Freemasons, Druids, 
Foresters, etc. ... To me as a Polynesian, the idea of secret Polynesian societies feels 
foreign’”’ (pp. 21, 22). Nevertheless, Miihlmann regards the Arioi and Mamaia as secret 
societies, because of the body of esoteric knowledge and religious ritual preserved by 
and available to only the initiated, and the exclusion of ordinary persons from participa- 
tion in some functions of each order. Whether or not one agrees with these criteria of 
a secret society, the reader does have a working definition thus provided by the author. 

Miihlmann discusses, as “the most important sociological function”’ of secret socie- 
ties, the sifting of members of society at large and the resultant political trends. The 
Arioi, for example, played an especially significant political role in Tahiti where the 
position and role of junior members of the aristocracy raised serious problems after all 
islands had been colonized. In the reviewer’s opinion, societies such as this, define them 
as secret or otherwise, had an even more important political function, that of preventing 
revolt against the aristocracy by the commoner or slave class, or both. War has a signifi- 
cant position in Polynesian tradition but fighting took place among members of the 
aristocracy and their followers, and not between lower classes and the aristocracy. Al- 
though Polynesian society was clearly stratified, the fact that a secret order, which was 
essentially an order of the aristocracy, was open to a commoner in theory and sometimes 
in fact must have done much to keep the commoners loyal to their aristocratic 
overlords. Social climbing was not foreign to the Polynesians. 

Although the author has not absolutely proved his theory that Tahiti stands closest 
to Samoa culturally and sociologically, and therefore that Polynesian culture has 
spread from the West, it would be difficult to prove more incontrovertably otherwise. 
The monograph is the result of a very thorough and painstaking re-evaluation of all 
the old literature concerning Polynesia, and the author makes a good case for his posi- 
tion. 


ARCHEOLOGY 


Prehistoric Stone Implements of Northeastern Arizona: Reports of the Awatovi Expedition, 
Report No. 6. RicHarp B. Woopsury. (Papers of the Peabody Museum of Ameri- 
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can Archaeology and Ethnology, Harvard University, 34.) Cambridge, Mass.: 
Peabody Museum, 1954. xiii, 240 pp., 19 tables, 41 figs. $7.50. 


Reviewed by WALTER W. TAYLOR 


This publication maintains the high standard of reporting previously set by the 
Awatovi series. In addition, it provides the first large series of data from Awatovi and 
other Jeddito Valley sites, with which the Southwestern dirt archeologists can deal 
after their customary comparative, time-space fashion. It also contains a considerable 
amount of cultural interpretation which should be both significant and interesting to 
Southwestern studies in general. 

The monograph starts, in a manner as gratifying as it is unusual, with a section 
explicitly stating the purposes, procedures and values of such a study of stone imple- 
ments. The fact that the tone is somewhat condescending does not detract from Wood- 
bury’s contribution in providing a reasoned account of his research. In the major por- 
tion of the work there is a detailed study of each type of artifact; to this have been 
added distribution and chronological data of great time-saving usefulness to other re- 
searchers. Throughout, Woodbury has shown exemplary caution and restraint in his 
inferences and has manipulated his facts with a sure and explicit technique. In the final 
section the temporal and areal distinctions are reviewed, techniques of manufacture are 
discussed, and there are two interesting and important commentaries, one on “‘inter- 
pretations of technology and economy” and another on “culture change: variety and 
continuity.” 

As the result of his studies, Woodbury draws five conclusions: 1) that there has been 
a remarkable continuity in artifact forms throughout the fourteen centuries covered by 
his materials; 2) that there has been a constant increase in the variety of stone artifacts; 
3) that stone artifacts are less useful than pottery as diagnostic criteria for minor chron- 
ological divisions; 4) that the Awatovi stone-work shows some links with that of the 
Mogollon, Hohokam, San Juan, and Rio Grande regions; 5) that many of the kinds of 
artifacts found by excavation continue in use to the present time among the Hopi, 
Zuni, and Keres peoples. 

Throughout this monograph Woodbury refers repeatedly to the lack of comparably 
complete information on stone implements in American archeological literature. He 
notes that many of his findings among the Awatovi data cannot be given broader signifi- 
cance because other archeologists either have not investigated their stone artifacts 
closely enough or have not published in sufficient detail to permit accurate comparison. 
One cannot agree with Woodbury more. His words are not to the wise, but they most 
certainly are to the insufficient. 

However, I must put forth a word of qualification on this generally excellent piece 
of work. It makes me uneasy to find that the proveniences of specimens are given, not 
empirically as distances from fixed points or (except rarely) as associations with other 
empirically located phenomena, but according to inferential units, namely the “periods” 
of the Pecos classificatory system. I have objected elsewhere to this practice, specifically 
in relation to the proveniences in the Snaketown report (see my Study of Archeolog~ 
p. 69). I feel strongly that putting all of one’s provenience eggs in the basket of any of 
our present taxonomic systems is a dubious and dangerous procedure. If there is a feel- 
ing among archeologists that our present systems of classification are permanent and 
satisfactory for all time and are inclusive enough to encompass any and all possible 
problems, I for one wish to raise a nervously dissenting voice: I don’t believe it! Among 
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other reasons, I don’t believe it because, as Woodbury himself emphatically states, our 
taxonomic systems are for the most part ad hoc systems constructed for specific prob- 
lems. I question the eternity of our present problems and can at least imagine other 
problems and their concomitant systems, in which the Pecos-provenience of the 
Awatovi artifacts will have little or no meaning. 

Except for this reservation (which I consider to be a major one but which is prob- 
ably not attributable to Woodbury personally), this report is an excellent one. If we had 
a larger number of such monographs, we would be well on our way to a firmer and 
broader understanding of aboriginal culture in the Southwest and over the world at 
large. It seems ironic that an archeologist who has taken such umbrage at my Study of 
Archeology should have produced a work which, if not fully conjunctive itself, provides 
the raw materials for a conjunctive study of culture. 


Culturas Precolombinas de Chile. GRETA Mostny, Santiago de Chile: Editorial del 
Pacifico S.A., 1954. 125 pp., 1 plate. n.p. 
Reviewed by RicHARD SCHAEDEL 


This modest volume constitutes a handbook of the Chilean Indians, recent and pre- 
historic. It is a summary of the various summaries of Chilean cultures which appeared 
in the Handbook of the South American Indians. As such, it is valuable to the non-English 
reading public of Latin America who want a general introduction to aboriginal Chile. The 
scholar, however, will find little that is new or of interest and much that will irritate him. 


PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY 


The Stone Age Races of Northwest Africa. L. Capot Briccs. (American School of Pre- 
historic Research, Peabody Museum, Harvard University, No. 18.) Cambridge, 
Mass.: Peabody Museum, 1955. vi, 98 pp., 22 tables, 4 figs., 18 plates. $3.00. 


Reviewed by F. CLARK HOWELL 


This careful study represents the first complete up-to-date analysis of the Neolithic 
and pre-Neolithic human remains from Northwest Africa. The skeletal material falls 
into the Middle and Upper Pleistocene, and the post-pluvial period up to about 5000 
B.C. 

Very little is known about the varieties of men who inhabited this portion of the 
continent during the Pleistocene. The fragmentary remains from the Rabat Sandstone 
(Morocco) of uncertain but perhaps Tyrrhenian I age suggest an early variety of Homo 
who possessed a number of features in common with the approximately contempora- 
neous form from Choukoutien in North China. Two human lower jaws recently discov- 
ered at Ternifine, Algeria, after this monograph was in press, also suggest the same 
general conclusion, as does a new specimen from the Sidi Abderrahmann quarry in 
Morocco found in 1955. The more incomplete child’s remains from the Mugharet-el- 
’Aliya (Tangier), perhaps of third interpluvia! or early last pluvial age and associated 
with a Mousterian industry of Levallois facies, bear a general resemblance to the 
“Neandertal” group although it is difficult to determine to which particular variety. 
Nothing is known of the skeletal features of the later Upper Pleistocene Aterian peoples 
(only a cranial fragment is known from the important site of Taforalt, Morocco). 

Considerable skeletal material is available from post-pluvial deposits, some or all of 
which is about 7,000-8,500 years old, as determined by a few radio carbon tests. These 
remains are found in association with microlithic assemblages, the Upper Capsian and 
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the Mouillian (ex-Oranian, ex-Ibéro-Maurusien) which may well be only regional vari- 
ants of the same industry. A total of 56 complete and incomplete skulls are included in 
this sample, more than 80 percent of which seem to have been young adults (21-35 years 
old). No skeletal remains have been found associated certainly with the Lower Capsian. 

The author has analyzed the range of variation in this material and found that of the 
whole series to exceed in general the variability in a Mouillian series from a single site 
(Afalou-bou-Rhummel), as well as the variability in comparative series of Ancient 
Greeks, Tenerife Guanches and two prehistoric Amerind groups. Since the suggestion is 
that the series is too variable to be regarded as a unity, Briggs has segregated various 
“component types” by morphological sorting. As a result, four main types have been 
distinguished: (A) Palaemediterranean, probably of “very ancient Near Eastern origin”’ 
and perhaps responsible for bringing in or developing the Mouillian industry; (B) A/- 
rican Mediterranean, who “appear to have come... from the Near East via Egypt,” 
acquiring some Negroid affinities en route, mixing with ea: ier Palaemediterraneans after 
arriving in Northwest Africa, and possibly responsible for introducing the Capsian 
industries there; (C) African Alpine, who “may have come from the Near East,”’ but 
whose time of arrival is unknown; (D) Mechta-Afalou, a “local synthetic variety, the 
product of interbreeding among the basic elements” A, B, and C, and “of inbreeding 
among their hybrid progeny.” While there will be some questions raised as to the 
validity of all of these “types,” Briggs has made his point that the racial composition of 
the early post-Pleistocene peoples of Northwest Africa was complex, and that there is 
evidence of reiationships with Upper Paleolithic peoples of Europe as well as with cer- 
tain proto-historic (and earlier) peoples of southwestern Asia and parts of eastern 
Africa. The seven Neolithic specimens indicate Negroid (Northern Hamitic) influences 
in the south, while in the north there is more continuity with the earlier populations of 
the area. 

To recapitulate in large terms the segment of human history blocked out or con- 
firmed by this report, in North Africa, as elsewhere in this continent, there is no clear- 
cut evidence of the presence of a modern type of man in the Middle Pleistocene. The 
fossil record instead suggests a primitive type of Homo, practicing an Acheulean stone 
industry, related to other nonmodern Asiatic forms. The first modern men probably 
appeared in this area some time in the Upper Pleistocene, but this is uncertain since 
human remains of this age have not yet been recovered in Northwest Africa. This gap 
in the record is one of the most important problems in North African prehistory and 
must be filled before detailed comparisons can be made with Europe and Southwest 
Asia. In the early post-Pleistocene modern varieties are evident and reveal a general 
affinity with some earlier peoples of the European Upper Paleolithic. These peoples, 
who probably entered the area from the east, introduced the Capsian and Mouillian 
stone industries, which are blade and burin industries with microlithic tools related to 
the earlier Upper Paleolithic tradition. There is no clear evidence of any Negroid in- 
fluence until the Neolithic, and even then this is most marked in the southern regions 
adjoining the western Sahara desert. Additional skeletal remains are badly needed, 
however, to clarify this problem. In the north, as to the south of the Sahara, there is a 
suggestion that the true Negroid peoples were largely Central African and equatorial in 
distribution until relatively recently in history. 

This study is an important one for the history of man in Mediterranean Africa and 
merits the attention of all workers concerned with this area as well as with the paleoan- 
thropology of the Old World. 
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The Prevalence of People. MARSTON BATES. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1955, 
283 pp. $3.95. 


Reviewed by KINGSLEY Davis 


Pointing out that “serious subjects often need to be treated lightly,” Professor 
Bates here undertakes a popular treatment of population. He deserves credit for the 
effort, because the lack of scientific popularization in this country can hardly be ques- 
tioned in spite of its importance. Unfortunately, however, he neglected to say that seri- 
ous subjects also need to be treated accurately. On this point, his very uneven and some- 
times careless effort falls down. 

On page 117, for example, he confuses a stable population with a stationary one, and 
accordingly tells the reader that our crude death rate is lower than it would otherwise 
be because our population is growing. Actually, the contrast between our crude and 
stable death rates is not due to this fact (a stable population may be a growing one), but 
to the distortion of our age structure resulting from the past decline in fertility. Again 
he tells us (p. 118) that “the most striking achievements of medicine and public health 
have been in lowering the death rate in the first year of life’—a popular notion, but 
questionable. In general, the greatest percentage drops in age-specific death rates have 
been made in the early childhood ages—from 1 to 9—rather than in infancy. Thus in 
the United States the percentage decline in the death rate between 1900 and 1940 was 
as follows: under age 1, 66 percent; ages 1-4, 85 percent; and ages 5-14, 74 percent. On 
pp. 89-90 we are given, without criticism, Raymond Pearl’s discredited finding that it 
takes 351 copulations to produce one conception. On the physiology of conception, refer- 
ence is made only to the work of Edmond Farris. On p. 90 we are told that menstrual 
taboos can have no effect on fecundity (he constantly confuses “fecundity” with “‘fer- 
tility”), thus overlooking the possibility that menstrual taboos may concentrate sexual 
intercourse during the more fertile part of the menstrual cycle. 

The book is limited in scope. It devotes most of its attention to aspects of mortality 
and fertility, and does not deal with the interrelation of population growth and economic 
development, with population structure, or with studies of attitudes and family relations 
as they affect reproductive behavior. The discussion, admittedly without logical rigor, 
is yet curiously rather abstract and academic. One gets little sense of the realities of 
demographic fact as they manifest themselves in specific areas like Egypt, India, Brit- 
ain, or the United States. 

When the author, who was trained in biology and spent years working on malaria 
vectors, gets on to topics about which he knows something, he is both interesting and 
original. In view of the popular notion that the chief population problem is the matter 
of food supply, it is refreshing to have the point made clearly that few animal popula- 
tions live up to their food resources—that among both men and animals, a greater cause 
of death than lack of food is big, little, and microscopic predators. In this connection, the 
discussion of territoriality in animals is highly pertinent, as are also his discussion of 
species-specific life-spans and his treatment of “density dependent” and “density inde- 
pendent” mortality. His chapter on “Disease” strikes this reviewer as the best, and the 
one on “Causes of Death” as the next best. An expert in these matters might have a dif- 
ferent opinion, but such sections suggest that if the author had written the entire 
volume on mortality rather than trying to include fertility, world population, and mi- 
gration, he would have come off better. 

Viewing the book as a serious attempt to popularize science (with doubtful success 
in some parts), one can make certain additional points. First, it is hardly fair to the lay 
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reader to present ideas as being either new or peculiarly one’s own which are commonly 
held in the branch of knowledge being popularized. Second, informality may help up to 
a point, but that point is surely this side of constantly intruding one’s own personality. 
Third, the reader of popular science can be presumed to be interested in the subject, 
not in the irrelevant personal opinions of the author. If the British are better popu- 
larizers than we are, it is partly because they observe these elementary rules. It is 
also because they realize that the best person to popularize a subject is one who is 
thoroughly acquainted with its facts and methods. Professor Bates, who did much bet- 
ter with The Nature of Natural History and somewhat better with Where Winter Never 
Comes, might well take a hint from the British in order to renew his grip on things. 


LINGUISTICS 


A Prague School Reader on Esthetics, Literary Structure, and Style. Selected and trans- 
lated by Paut L. Garvin. (Publications of the Washington Linguistics Club, 1.) 
Washington 1955. iv, 185 pp., mimeographed. $2.00. 

Reviewed by UR1EL WEINREICH 

The Prague School is best known abroad as that major branch of structural lin- 
guistics which studies speech from the viewpoint of the purpose for which it is pro- 
duced. In studying speech whose function is the communication of information, the 
features of sound and of meaning which are relevant to communication are set apart 
from the rest and are subjected to analysis. This functional approach can also be con- 
verted to the study of texts having other than communicative purposes (e.g. where the 
form of the message is subject to esthetic judgment, as in poetry). Hence it becomes 
possible to study literature as specifically literary. This is in contrast to certain ap- 
proaches to literature made by linguists of a Bloomfieldian persuasion who, seeing 
texts “flatly” rather than against the background of their purpose, reduce their literary 
analysis to linguistics and are therefore unable to get it off the ground. 

Several selections in this anthology show the Prague School approach to literature 
in an attractive light. Mukafovsky’s Standard Language and Poetic Language and The 
Esthetics of Language, and J. Veltrusk¥’s Man and Object in the Theater, will easily be 
appreciated by Americans; the latter paper includes examples from the non-European 
drama. On the other hand, mere translation was apparently not enough, for present- 
ing Mukafovsky’s detailed analyses of word order in poetry and of “intonation” 
in prose (actually, he seems to mean sentence structure). Fuller amplification would be 
necessary to make many of the assertions on stress and intonation convincing and easy 
to follow, and to make the illustrations assume the force of evidence. F. Voditka’s 
The History of the Echo of {i.e. Reaction to] Literary Works and V. Prochézka’s ‘Notes 
on Translating Technique’ contain little that is objectionable but too much that is 
commonplace. Havranek’s disquisition on The Functional Differentiation of the Standard 
Language, which deals with a most important subject, rambles irritatingly before get- 
ting down to the serious business of criteria for levels of usage within well-regulated 
languages. 

The occasional rough spots in the translation will not obscure the skill with which 
Garvin has solved many terminological problems. The editor’s appendix, a critical 
bibliography of Prague School articles (mostly in the journal Slovo a solvesnost) from 
1935 to 1955, is highly useful. What is conspicuously missing is an introduction which 
would relate Prague literary analysis to Prague linguistics, and show its overwhelming 
indebtedness to Russian Formalism. Except for Mukafovsk#’s theoretical work, Prague 
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literary study—although founded on a more advanced linguistics—seems but a weak 
afterglow of its Russian antecedents. 


Fondamenti di una Scienza Della Origine del Linguaggio e Sua Storia Remota, Vol. 5. 
Pao.Lo Ettore SANTANGELO. Milano: Santangelo, 1955. 163 pp. np. 


Reviewed by ERNsT PULGRAM 


This is the subtitle of the book (all subsequent translations are the reviewer’s, but 
the style is the author’s): 


“Study of the Aztec language and an excursus slorico [sic] dedicated to Indo-Europeanists.— 
Definite proof of the monogenesis of language.—Perhaps it will no longer be possible to deal with 
the origin of Indo-European without taking account of the pre-Colombian languages.— A tha- 
pascan sic] and the origin of the augment in the Indo-European verbs.—The secret of the Quechua 
language.—Brief notes on Chukchi, Eskimo, Algonquian, Tlingit —Linguistics and proper names. 
—There is no word in no matter what language which is not found in no matter what other 
language.—Three commonplaces to be revised.—Curiosities and various etymologies.” 


Here are some other quotations: 


“Tn terms of material, nothing is easier than to reduce Chinese words to Indo-European words; 
the very name of the Sini is a satem form of the name of the Tartar Kans, with a curious parallel 
in the old classical world, where one finds Chani-gal- (bat=land, city) in Mesopotamia, Senegal in 
Africa, Galli Senoni and Senigallia in Europe (and, in addition, Kenya, Sene-gambia, Cambo- 
dunum, etc.); but the pity is that Chinese is an extremely syncopated language which has stunted 
all words into monosyllabic dimensions; many times, therefore, although one has the body of the 
culprit under one’s eyes and an unconquerable certainty in one’s heart, one has no way of adducing 
exhaustive proof against the cavil of the incredulous: for example, Chinese ngé=I, which is obvi- 
ously related to Hebrew anokt, but while Ainu anokai and Australian inacu are immediately 
convincing, the Chinese word could offer occasion for much opinionatedness” (p. 4). “Not many 
words are needed to obtain a clue to linguistic relationship; eight, ten, twelve words suffice” (p. 5). 
“The Aztecs called ‘god’ teo- or teu-= Lat. deus, dious, hence by the name of the Dahae, Aéfor; this 
was regularly also the name of the bird-totems of the Scytho-Caucasian region, indeed in forms 
with the possessive we have Aztec i-teuh ‘his god’ which takes us to Taés, Tamil togei, Magyar 
tyuk, Turko-Tartar favok, whence is derived the word for turkey . . . , cf. Hebrew éukkijim plural, 
bix-rv-o African turkey, and Aztec tocuil-coio ‘vulture’ . . . ” (p. 10). “Some inferior peoples have 
flying ape-like foreheads, while Europeans are orthognathic. To what is this due? It is, in my 
opinion, the result of language. . . . The organs of language, that is, the frontal lobes [of the brain] 
have developed enormously in civilized man, whereas on the contrary in the savage, who does 
not need many pigeon-holes to put there his few ideas and the expression of these ideas, these 
lobes had no reason for developing” (pp. 74-75). 


This goes on for 163 pages, leading to a number of conclusions, of which one is the 
following: 


“My final opinion on the Queciwa (Incas) is that we are dealing with Hiberi and Kelts of that 
Gaulish stratum which is commonly considered pre-Indo-European, but which is instead pre- 
Indo-European in my sense of the word . . . ; and the Aztecs were a stratum subsequent to these 
Kelts, but more mixed, since composed of diverse tribes, Mesopotamian farmers (Nahua-), herds- 
men from Palestine (Phaleg), whose remnants are still found in Egypt and in French North Africa 
(fellahtm). This is proven by the fact that the Aztecs called the adult man, that is to say, the man 
capable of begetting offspring, palini re\-Pelope (Latin palumbus, cf. Greek wadatés), just as 
wé\ ea is the female (alternation w/j), but they had also for man in general the term flaca- (Tarki 
of Asia Minor), the term sheep (eua- ‘he,’ cf. Latin ovis), icno- (Latin agnus), cé4- (serpent), and 
that of the Maghi and Misii, these last, too, alluding to Asia Minor, just as the Maya recall 
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Maionia of Asia Minor, and indeed also the river Maine in France, and the Main in Germany” 


(p. 160). 


This is not worth the paper it, or this review, is written on 
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